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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 The problem with conventional textbooks 


The problem with conventional textbooks is that they often have the following goals. 

1 . They want readers to be able to use functional and polite Japanese as quickly as possible. 

2. They don't want to scare readers away with terrifying Japanese script and Chinese char- 
acters. 

3. They want to teach you how to say English phrases in Japanese. 


Traditionally with romance languages such as Spanish, these goals present no problems or are 
nonexistent due to the similarities to English. However, because Japanese is different in just 
about every way down to the fundamental ways of thinking, these goals create many of the 
confusing textbooks you see today. They are usually filled with complicated rules and countless 
number of grammar for specific English phrases. They also contain almost no Kanji and so 
when you finally arrive in Japan, lo and behold, you discover you can't read menus, maps, or 
essentially anything at all because the book decided you weren't smart enough to memorize 
Chinese characters. 

The root of this problem lies in the fact that these textbooks try to teach you Japanese with 
English. They want to teach you on the first page how to say, "Hi, my name is Smith," but they 
don't tell you about all the arbitrary decisions that were made behind your back. They probably 
decided to use the polite form even though learning the polite form before the dictionary form 
makes no sense. They also might have decided to include the subject even though it's not 
necessary and omitted most of the time. In fact, the most common way to say something like 
"My name is Smith" in Japanese is to say "Smith". That's because most of the information is 
understood from the context and is therefore omitted. But does most textbooks explain the way 
things work in Japanese fundamentally? No, because they're too busy trying to push you out 
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the door with "useful" phrases right off the bat. The result is a confusing mess of "use this if you 
want to say this" type of text and the reader is left with a feeling of confusion about how things 
actually work. 

The solution to this problem is to explain Japanese from a Japanese point of view. Take 
Japanese and explain how it works and forget about trying to force what you want to say in 
English into Japanese. To go along with this, it is also important to explain things in an order 
that makes sense in Japanese. If you need to know [A] in order to understand [B], don't cover 
[B] first just because you want to teach a certain phrase. 

Essentially, what we need is a Japanese guide to learning Japanese grammar. 


1.2 A Japanese guide to learning Japanese grammar 


This guide is an attempt to systematically build up the grammatical structures that make up the 
Japanese language in a way that makes sense in Japanese. It may not be a practical tool for 
quickly learning immediately usable phrases such as for travel. However, it will logically create 
successive building blocks that will result in a solid grammatical foundation. For those of you who 
have learned Japanese from textbooks, you may see some big differences in how the material 
is ordered and presented. This is because this guide does not seek to forcibly create artificial 
ties between English and Japanese by presenting the material in a way that makes sense in 
English. Instead, examples with translations will show how ideas are expressed in Japanese 
resulting in simpler explanations that are easier to understand. 

In the beginning, the English translations for the examples will also be as literal as possible 
to convey the Japanese sense of the meaning. This will often result in grammatically incor- 
rect translations in English. For example, the translations might not have a subject because 
Japanese does not require one. In addition, since the articles "the" and "a" do not exist in 
Japanese, the translations will not have them as well. And since Japanese does not distin- 
guish between a future action and a general statement (such as "1 will go to the store" vs. "I 
go to the store"), no distinction will necessarily be made in the translation. It is my hope that 
the explanation of the examples will convey an accurate sense of what the sentences actually 
mean in Japanese. Once the reader becomes familiar and comfortable thinking in Japanese, 
the translations will be less literal in order to make the sentences more readable and focused 
on the more advanced topics. 

Be aware that there are advantages and disadvantages to systematically building a grammatical 
foundation from the ground up. In Japanese, the most fundamental grammatical concepts are 
often the most difficult to truly understand. This means that the hardest part of the language will 
come first. Textbooks usually don't take this approach; afraid that this will scare away or frus- 
trate those interested in the language. Instead, they try to delay going deeply into the hardest 
conjugation rules with patchwork and gimmicks so that they can start teaching useful expres- 
sions right away. This is a fine approach for some, however; it can create more confusion and 
trouble along the way, much like building a house on a poor foundation. The hard parts must be 
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1.3. SUGGESTIONS 


covered no matter what. However, if you cover them in the beginning, the easier parts will be 
all that much easier because they'll fit nicely on top of the foundation you have built. Japanese 
is syntactically much more consistent than English. If you learn the hardest conjugation rules, 
most of remaining grammar builds upon similar or identical rules. The only difficult part from 
there on is sorting out and remembering all the various possible expressions and combinations 
in order to use them in the correct situations. 

□ Note: You will see half brackets like these: l~J in the text. These are the Japanese version 
of quotation marks. 


1.3 Suggestions 


Here's my advice for practicing Japanese: if you find yourself trying to figure out how to say an 
English thought in Japanese, save yourself the trouble and stop because you won't get it right 
most of the time. You should always keep in mind that if you don't know how to say it already, 
then you don't know howto say it. Instead, if you can, ask someone howto say it in Japanese 
including a full explanation of the answer and start practicing from Japanese. Language is not 
a math problem; you don't have to figure out the answer. If you practice from the answer, you 
will develop good habits that will help you formulate correct and natural Japanese sentences. 

This is why I'm a firm believer of learning by example. Examples and experience will be your 
main tools in mastering Japanese. Therefore, even if you don't understand something com- 
pletely the first time, just move on and keep referring back as you see more examples. This will 
allow you to get a better sense of how it's used in many different contexts. Even this guide will 
not have all the examples to cover every situation. But lucky for you, Japanese is everywhere, 
especially on the web. I recommend practicing Japanese as much as possible and referring to 
this guide only when you cannot understand the grammar. 

The Internet alone has a rich variety of reading materials including websites, bulletin boards, 
and online chat. Buying Japanese books or comic books is also an excellent (and fun) way to 
increase your vocabulary and practice reading skills. It's also important to keep in mind that it is 
impossible to learn good speaking and listening skills without actually conversing in Japanese. 
Practicing listening and speaking skills with fluent speakers of Japanese is a must if you wish 
to master conversational skills. While audio listening material can be very educational, there 
is nothing better than interacting with a real human for learning pronunciation, intonation, and 
natural conversation flow. If you have specific questions that are not addressed in this guide, 
you can ask them on my online forum at http://www.guidetojapanese.org/forum. 

Don't feel discouraged by the vast amount of material that you will need to master. Remember 
that every new word or grammar learned is one step closer to mastering the language! 
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Chapter 2 


The Writing System 

2.1 The Scripts 


Japanese consists of two scripts (referred to as kana) called Hiragana and Katakana, which are 
two versions of the same set of sounds in the language. Hiragana and Katakana consist of a 
little less than 50 "letters", which are actually simplified Chinese characters adopted to form a 
phonetic script. 

Chinese characters, called Kanji in Japanese, are also heavily used in the Japanese writing. 
Most of the words in the Japanese written language are written in Kanji (nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives). There exists over 40,000 Kanji where about 2,000 represent over 95% of characters 
actually used in written text. There are no spaces in Japanese so Kanji is necessary in dis- 
tinguishing between separate words within a sentence. Kanji is also useful for discriminating 
between homophones, which occurs quite often given the limited number of distinct sounds in 
Japanese. 

Hiragana is used mainly for grammatical purposes. We will see this as we learn about particles. 
Words with extremely difficult or rare Kanji, colloquial expressions, and onomatopoeias are also 
written in Hiragana. It's also often used for beginning Japanese students and children in place 
of Kanji they don't know. 

While Katakana represents the same sounds as Hiragana, it is mainly used to represent newer 
words imported from western countries (since there are no Kanji associated with words based 
on the roman alphabet). The next three sections will cover Hiragana, Katakana, and Kanji. 
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CHAPTER 2. THE WRITING SYSTEM 


2.2 Intonation 


As you will find out in the next section, every character in Hiragana (and the Katakana equivalent) 
corresponds to a [vowel] or [consonant + vowel] syllable sound with the single exception of the 
T A>J and l~ >J characters (more on this later). This system of letter for each syllable sound 
makes pronunciation absolutely clear with no ambiguities. However, the simplicity of this system 
does not mean that pronunciation in Japanese is simple. In fact, the rigid structure of the fixed 
syllable sound in Japanese creates the challenge of learning proper intonation. 

Intonation of high and low pitches is a crucial aspect of the spoken language. For example, ho- 
mophones can have different pitches of low and high tones resulting in a slightly different sound 
despite sharing the same pronunciation. The biggest obstacle for obtaining proper and natural 
sounding speech is incorrect intonation. Many students often speak without paying attention to 
the correct enunciation of pitches making speech sound unnatural (the classic foreigner's ac- 
cent). It is not practical to memorize or attempt to logically create rules for pitches, especially 
since it can change depending on the context or the dialect. The only practical approach is to 
get the general sense of pitches by mimicking native Japanese speakers with careful listening 
and practice. 


2.3 Hiragana 


Hiragana is the basic Japanese phonetic script. It represents every sound in the Japanese 
language. Therefore, you can theoretically write everything in Hiragana. However, because 
Japanese is written with no spaces, this will create nearly indecipherable text. 

Here is a table of Hiragana and similar-sounding English consonant-vowel pronunciations. It is 
read up to down and right to left, which is how most Japanese books are written. In Japanese, 
writing the strokes in the correct order and direction is important, especially for Kanji. Because 
handwritten letters look slightly different from typed letters (just like how 'a' looks totally different 
when typed), you will want to use a resource that uses handwritten style fonts to show you 
how to write the characters (see below for links). I must also stress the importance of correctly 
learning how to pronounce each sound. Since every word in Japanese is composed of these 
sounds, learning an incorrect pronunciation for a letter can severely damage the very foundation 
on which your pronunciation lies. 
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Hiragana - Click for stroke order and sound 


n 

w 

r 

y 

m 

h 

n 

t 

s 

k 



Kj 

(n) 

fa 

E> 


fa 

fa 

U 

It 

£ 

fa 

fa 

a 


cb * 

0 


3+ 

ZT 

IZ 

fa 

(chi) 

U 

(shi) 

cf 

IA 

i 



3 

K0 

fa 

/In 

(fu) 


~D 

(tsu) 

fa 

< 

Z> 

u 



n 



/\ 

fa 

X 

U 

IT 

X 

e 


fa. 

(o) 

5 

fa 

fa 

(T 

CD 

fa 

X 

< 

fa 

o 


* = no longer used 

You can listen to the pronunciation for each character by clicking on it in chart. If your browser 
doesn't support audio, you can also download them. There are also other free resources with 
audio samples. 

Hiragana is not too tough to master or teach and as a result, there are a variety of web sites 
and free programs that are already available on the web. I also suggest recording yourself and 
comparing the sounds to make sure you're getting it right. 

When practicing writing Hiragana by hand, the important thing to remember is that the stroke 
order and direction of the strokes matter. There, I underlined, italicized, bolded, and highlighted 
it to boot. Trust me, you'll eventually find out why when you read other people's hasty notes that 
are nothing more than chicken scrawls. The only thing that will help you is that everybody writes 
in the same order and so the "flow" of the characters is fairly consistent. I strongly recommend 
that you pay close attention to stroke order from the beginning starting with Hiragana to avoid 
falling into bad habits. While there are many tools online that aim to help you learn Hiragana, 
the best way to learn how to write it is the old fashioned way: a piece of paper and pen/pencil. 
Below are handy PDFs for Hiragana writing practice. 


• Hiragana trace sheets 

• japanese-lesson.com 

• Hiroshi & Sakura 


□ As an aside, an old Japanese poem called 1 1 fa J was often used as the base for ordering 
of Hiragana until recent times. The poem contains every single Hiragana character except for 
\ fa\ which probably did not exist at the time it was written. You can check out this poem for 
yourself in this Wikipedia article. As the article mentions, this order is still sometimes used in 
ordering lists so you may want to spend some time checking it out. 
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1. Except for T L/ J N T15J x Toj x and \k>\ s you can get a sense of how each letter is 

pronounced by matching the consonant on the top row to the vowel. For example, \ 
would become / ki / and would become / yu / and so on. 

2. As you can see, not all sounds match the way our consonant system works. As written in 
the table, \ i 5\ is pronounced "chi" and Toj is pronounced "tsu". 

3. The / r / or / 1 / sound in Japanese is quite different from any sound in English. It involves 
more of a roll and a clip by hitting the roof of your mouth with your tongue. Pay careful 
attention to that whole column. 

4. Pay careful attention to the difference between / tsu / and / su /. 

5. The T /uJ character is a special character because it is rarely used by itself and does not 
have a vowel sound. It is attached to another character to add a / n / sound. For example, 
T£)VuJ becomes 'kan' instead of 'ka', T e£/uJ becomes 'man' instead of 'ma', and so on 
and so forth. 

6. You must learn the correct stroke order and direction! Use either of the following pdf 
practice sheets. 

• Hiragana trace sheets 

• japanese-lesson.com 

• Hiroshi & Sakura 


2.3.1 The Muddied Sounds 

Once you memorize all the characters in Hiragana, there are still some additional sounds left 
to be learned. There are five more consonant sounds that are written by either affixing two tiny 
lines similar to a double quotation mark called dakuten or a tiny circle called handakuten 
(4=/§^). This essentially creates a "muddy" or less clipped version of the consonant (technically 
called a voiced consonant or D J , which literally means to become muddy). 

All the voiced consonant sounds are shown in the table below. 
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Voiced Hiragana - Click for Sound 


p 

b 

d 

z 

g 


(f 

(3: 

7c 

£ 

Tf 

a 

IT 

If 

(ji) 

b 

(ji) 

cE 

i 



T3 

(dzu) 

r 

< 

u 

/Y 

/Y 

~C 

■tf 

If 

e 

(if 

(if 

£ 


c 

o 


Note 


• Notice that \~*d\ sounds essentially identical to TC/J and both are pronounced as / ji 
/, while T C5J is pronounced like / dzu /. 


2.3.2 The Small , and T cfcj 


You can also combine a consonant with a / ya / yu / yo / sound by attaching a small x 

x or TcfcJ to the / i / vowel character of each consonant. 


All small Yb *0x and cfc combinations in Hiragana - Click for Sound 


P 

b 

j 

g 

r 

m 

h 

n 

c 

s 

k 


Uv 


bY> 

iff 3 




(CY> 

UV 

bY> 

if 

ya 

UK b 




Dkt) 


U® 

(Ckt> 


bkt> 

if 

yu 


u<p 


cFct 

Od; 



((_ 


bet 

if d; 

yo 


1 . The above table is the same as before. Match the top consonants to the vowel sound on 
the right. Ex: ifY> = kya. 

2. Also note that since TCJ is pronounced /ji /, all the small x x TcfcJ sounds 

are also based off of that, namely: / jya / jyu / jyo /. 

3. The same thing also applies to TTJj which becomes / cha / chu / cho / and TCJ which 
becomes / sha / shu / sho /. (Though arguably, you can still think of it as / sya / syu / syo 
/.) 
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2.3.3 The Small I'D J 

A small T ~D] is inserted between two characters to carry the consonant sound of the second 
character to the end of the first. For example, if you inserted a small Toj between Tt/J 
and T<J to make rt/o<J , the / k/ consonant sound is carried back to the end of the first 
character to produce "bikku". Similarly, becomes "happa", \Tbz><. J becomes 

"rokku" and so on and so forth. 


Examples 

1 . 0 (zas-shi) - magazine 

2. tJyCf (kap-pu) - cup 


Notes 


1 . A small T D J is used to carry the consonant sound of the second character to the end of 

the first. Ex: = "gakki". 

2. The addition of another consonant almost always creates the characteristic clipping sound. 
But make sure you're clipping with the right consonant (the consonant of the second char- 
acter). 


2.3.4 The Long Vowel Sound 

Whew! You're almost done. In this last portion, we will go over the long vowel sound which is 
simply extending the duration of a vowel sound. You can extend the vowel sound of a character 
by adding either TSJ x TlAj x or \z>\ depending on the vowel in accordance to the 
following chart. 


Extending Vowel Sounds 


Vowel Sound 

Extended by 

/ a / 

& 

/ i / e / 


/ u / o / 

Z) 


For example, if you wanted to create an extended vowel sound from , you would add 

r&J to create . Other examples would include: , fit 
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—> ttlAJ , and so on. The reasoning for this is quite simple. Try 

saying rt) x J and \fe>\ separately. Then say them in succession as fast as you can. You'll 
notice that soon enough, it sounds like you're dragging out the / ka / for a longer duration than 
just saying / ka / by itself. When pronouncing long vowel sounds, try to remember that they are 
really two sounds merged together. 

It's important to make sure you hold the vowel sound long enough because you can be saying 
things like "here" (<Z<Z) instead of "high school" (<Z:o<Z:o) or "middle-aged lady" 
instead of "grandmother" (cf3(3;EfecTAj) if you don't stretch it out correctly! 


Examples 

1. tf<. t^LA (ga-ku-se) - student 

2. (sen-se) - teacher 

3. z> (kyo) - today 

4. (o-ha-yo) - good morning 

5. 3$t)'<5>cEAj (o-ka-san) - mother 


There are rare exceptions where an lei vowel sound is extended by adding T or an / o / 
vowel sound is extended by . Some examples of this include ^ rJoJo 

IAJ x and . Pay careful attention to these exceptions but don't worry, there aren't 

too many of them. 


2.4 Katakana 


As mentioned before, Katakana is mainly used for words imported from foreign languages. It can 
also be used to emphasize certain words similar to the function of italics. For a more complete 
list of usages, refer to the Wikipedia entry on katakana. 

Katakana represents the same set of phonetic sounds as Hiragana except all the characters are 
different. Since foreign words must fit into this limited set of [consonants+vowel] sounds, they 
undergo many radical changes resulting in instances where English speakers can't understand 
words that are supposed to be derived from English! As a result, the use of Katakana is ex- 
tremely difficult for English speakers because they expect English words to sound like... well... 
English. Instead, it is better to completely forget the original English word, and treat the word 
as an entirely separate Japanese word, otherwise you can run into the habit of saying English 
words with English pronunciations (whereupon a Japanese person may or may not understand 
what you are saying). 
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Katakana - Click for stroke order and sound 


n 

w 

r 

y 

m 

h 

n 

t 

s 

k 



> 

(n) 

E) 

37 

T 7 

X 

A 

Er 

7 

+T 

Jj 

7 

a 


n* 

u 



t 

— 

X 

(chi) 

(shi) 


X 

i 



)l 

EL 

A 

E> 

(fu) 

3* 

b 

(tsu) 


O 

O 

u 


IE * 

b 


* 

/\ 

7 


•tz 

Er 

X 

e 


3 * 
(o) 

□ 

3 

=E 

Ttv 

J 

b 

V 

□ 

T\ 

o 


* = obsolete or rarely used 

Katakana is significantly tougher to master compared to Hiragana because it is only used for 
certain words and you don't get nearly as much practice as you do with Hiragana. To learn the 
proper stroke order (and yes, you need to), here are links to practice sheets for Katakana. 


• Katakana trace sheets 

• japanese-lesson.com 

• Hiroshi & Sakura 


Also, since Japanese doesn't have any spaces, sometimes the symbol T *J is used to show 
the spaces like !"□ y O • 7 7 > b • □ — ) UJ for "rock and roll". Using the symbol is completely 
optional so sometimes nothing will be used at all. 
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1 . All the sounds are identical to what they were for Hiragana. 

2. As we will learn later, [&] is only ever used as a particle and all particles are in Hiragana. 

Therefore, you will almost never need to use and it can be safely ignored. (Unless 

you are reading very old telegrams or something.) 

3. The four characters T 5>J n T>J n TW J x and TVJ are fiendishly similar to each 
other. Basically, the difference is that the first two are more "horizontal" than the second 
two. The little lines are slanted more horizontally and the long line is drawn in a curve from 
bottom to top. The second two have almost vertical little lines and the long line doesn't 
curve as much as it is drawn from top to bottom. It is almost like a slash while the former 
is more like an arc. These characters are hard to sort out and require some patience and 
practice. 

4. The characters \J\ s % and are also something to pay careful attention 

to, as well as, \Z>\ s \E)\ s and \0 J . Yes, they all look very similar. No, I can't do 
anything about it. 

5. You must learn the correct stroke order and direction! Use the following pdf practice sheets 
to practice. 

• Katakana trace sheets 

• japanese-lesson.com 

• Hiroshi & Sakura 

6. Sometimes f -J is used to denote what would be spaces in English. 


2.4.1 The Long Vowel Sound 

Long vowels have been radically simplified in Katakana. Instead of having to muck around 
thinking about vowel sounds, all long vowel sounds are denoted by a simple dash like so: — . 


Examples 

1. W7 7 — (tsu-a) - tour 

2. (me-ru) - email 

3. / T— 4 1 (ke-ki) - cake 
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• All long vowel sounds in Katakana are denoted by a dash. For example, "cute" would be 
written in Katakana like so: T^Pil— M . 


2.4.2 The Small fOs -1\ Os X, 7U 

Due to the limitations of the sound set in Hiragana, some new combinations have been devised 
over the years to account for sounds that were not originally in Japanese. Most notable is the 
lack of the / ti / di / and / tu / du / sounds (because of the / chi / tsu / sounds), and the lack of the 
/ f / consonant sound except for T /J\J . The / sh / j / ch / consonants are also missing for the / e 
/ vowel sound. The decision to resolve these deficiencies was to add small versions of the five 
vowel sounds. This has also been done for the / w / consonant sound to replace the obsolete 
characters. In addition, the convention of using the little double slashes on the \0 J vowel (O) 
with the small fOs -T\ I, 7U to designate the/ v/ consonant has also been established but 
it's not often used probably due to the fact that Japanese people still have difficulty pronouncing 
/ v /. For instance, while you may guess that "volume" would be pronounced with a / v / sound, 
the Japanese have opted for the easier to pronounce "bolume" (7f\U j_—A). In the same way, 
vodka is written as "wokka" (Opt'yO) and not fOptyO] . You can write "violin" as either UK 
or 10 7 7 "f'7l" l J >J . It really doesn't matter however because almost all Japanese 
people will pronounce it with a / b / sound anyway. The following table shows the added sounds 
that were lacking with a highlight. Other sounds that already existed are reused as appropriate. 


Additional sounds 


V 

w 

f 

ch 

d 

t 

j 

sh 


Oy 

O 

Oy 


o 

O 


5>17 

a 

Oh 

Oh 

OH 

5F 

Oh 

Oh 

O 

5> 

i 

O 

O 

o 

5Fa 

Ko 

ho 

Oil 

Ox 

u 

Ox. 

Ox 

Ox 

5F x 

O 

O 

Ox 

Ox 

e 

Op t 

Op t 

Op \ 

5F3 

K 

h 

Ob 

Ob 

o 
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1 . Notice that there is no / wu / sound. For example, the Katakana for "woman" is written as 
"u-man" (O-yy). 

2. While the / tu / sound (as in "too") can technically be produced given the rules as T h 0\ , 
foreign words that have become popular before these sounds were available simply used 
/ tsu / to make do. For instance, "tool" is still ['y—Jls J and "tour" is similarly still f x y 

y-\ . 

3. Back in the old days, without these new sounds, there was no choice but to just take 

characters off the regular table without regard for actual pronunciation. On old buildings, 
you may still see instead of the modern spelling yO\ . 


2.4.3 Some examples of words in Katakana 

Translating English words into Japanese is a knack that requires quite a bit of practice and 
luck. To give you a sense of how English words become "Japanified", here are a few examples 
of words in Katakana. Sometimes the words in Katakana may not even be correct English or 
have a different meaning from the English word it's supposed to represent. Of course, not all 
Katakana words are derived from English. 


Sample Katakana Words 


English 

Japanese 

America 

yyutj 

Russia 

US ;! 7 

cheating 

tjyyyO (cunning) 

tour 

syy- 

company employee 

yyy U (salary man) 

Mozart 

=E-yyJls h 

car horn 

yyyyB y (klaxon) 

sofa 

yyyoxvyy- 

Halloween 

)\uoy-y 

French fries 

b (fried potato) 
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2.5 Kanji 


2.5.1 What is Kanji? 

In Japanese, nouns and stems of adjectives and verbs are almost all written in Chinese char- 
acters called Kanji. Adverbs are also fairly frequently written in Kanji as well. This means that 
you will need to learn Chinese characters to be able to read most of the words in the language. 
(Children's books or any other material where the audience is not expected to know a lot of Kanji 
is an exception to this.) Not all words are always written in Kanji however. For example, while 
the verb "to do" technically has a Kanji associated with it, it is always written in Hiragana. 

This guide begins using Kanji from the beginning to help you read "real" Japanese as quickly 
as possible. Therefore, we will go over some properties of Kanji and discuss some strategies of 
learning it quickly and efficiently. Mastering Kanji is not easy but it is by no means impossible. 
The biggest part of the battle is mastering the skills of learning Kanji and time . In short, memoriz- 
ing Kanji past short-term memory must be done with a great deal of study and, most importantly, 
for a long time. And by this, I don't mean studying five hours a day but rather reviewing how 
to write a Kanji once every several months until you are sure you have it down for good. This 
is another reason why this guide starts using Kanji right away. There is no reason to dump the 
huge job of learning Kanji at the advanced level. By studying Kanji along with new vocabulary 
from the beginning, the immense job of learning Kanji is divided into small manageable chunks 
and the extra time helps settle learned Kanji into permanent memory. In addition, this will help 
you learn new vocabulary, which will often have combinations of Kanji you already know. If you 
start learning Kanji later, this benefit will be wasted or reduced. 


2.5.2 Learning Kanji 

All the resources you need to begin learning Kanji are on the web for free. You can use dictionar- 
ies online such as Jim Breen's WWWJDIC orjisho.org. They both have great Kanji dictionaries 
and stroke order diagrams for most Kanji. Especially for those who are just starting to learn, you 
will want to repeatedly write out each Kanji to memorize the stroke order. Another important skill 
is learning how to balance the character so that certain parts are not too big or small. So make 
sure to copy the characters as close to the original as possible. Eventually, you will naturally 
develop a sense of the stroke order for certain types of characters allowing you to bypass the 
drilling stage. All the Kanji used in this guide can be easily looked up by copying and pasting to 
an online dictionary. 
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2.5.3 Reading Kanji 

Almost every character has two different readings called WiWicb- (3$/u and (< Kj 

mmch is the original Chinese reading while IJIII^^- is the Japanese reading. Kanji that 
appear in a compound or !&§□ is usually read with mrnch while one Kanji by itself is usually 
read with tjWWicfy. For example, [Jj J (TJtFB) is read with the tjWWtcb- while the same character 
in a compound word such as T bEJj] is read with the (which is T 0 £ < J in this case). 

Certain characters (especially the most common ones) can have more than one Ulnitf'y or IJIItni 
Ef. For example, in the word M'STjJ , ITJ] is read here as and not rDcfc<J . 

Certain compound words also have special readings that have nothing to do with the readings 
of the individual characters. These readings must be individually memorized. Thankfully, these 
readings are few and far in between. 

MWicfy is also used in adjectives and verbs in addition to the stand-alone characters. These 
words often have a string of kana (called okurigana) that come attached to the word. This is 
so that the reading of the Chinese character stays the same even when the word is conjugated 
to different forms. For example, the past form of the verb is . Even 

though the verb has changed, the reading for remain untouched. (Imagine how difficult 

things could get if readings for Kanji changed with conjugation or even worse, if the Kanji itself 
changed.) Okurigana also serves to distinguish between intransitive and transitive verbs (more 
on this later). 

Another concept that is difficult to grasp at first is that the actual readings of Kanji can change 
slightly in a compound word to make the word easier to say. The more common transformations 
include the / h / sounds changing to either / b / or / p / sounds or Toj becoming T oj . 
Examples include: l~— ^ ^ and . 

Yet another fun aspect of Kanji you'll run into are words that practically mean the same thing 
and use the same reading but have different Kanji to make just a slight difference in meaning. 
For example THKJ (^ <) means to listen and so does riKJ (^ <). The only difference is 
that n® < J means to pay more attention to what you're listening to. For example, listening to 
music almost always prefers < J over I’M < J . I’M < J can also mean 'to ask', as well 
as, "to hear" but Tift < J (^ < ) can only mean "to ask". Yet another example is the common 
practice of writing TMSJ as when it applies to watching a show such as a movie. Yet 

another interesting example is TlSKJ (7T< ) which means "to write" while }S< (t) x <) means 
"to draw". However, when you're depicting an abstract image such as a scene in a book, the 
reading of the same word J becomes r^_£) v < J . There's also the case where the 

meaning and Kanji stays the same but can have multiple readings such as J which can 

be either \ r<Z/uC/T)J , or l"<Z/u(E75J . In this case, it doesn't really matter which 

reading you choose except that some are preferred over others in certain situations. 

Finally, there is one special character ^that is really not a character. It simply indicates that the 

previous character is repeated. For example, x T 4I64HJ n ^ T J can 

and usually are written as ^ ^ ^ f— . 
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In addition to these "features" of Kanji, you will see a whole slew of delightful perks and surprises 
Kanji has for you as you advance in Japanese. You can decide for yourself if that statement is 
sarcasm or not. However, don't be scared into thinking that Japanese is incredibly hard. Most 
of the words in the language usually only have one Kanji associated with it and a majority of 
Kanji do not have more than two types of readings. 


2.5.4 Why Kanji? 

Some people may think that the system of using separate, discrete symbols instead of a sensible 
alphabet is overly complicated. In fact, it might not have been a good idea to adopt Chinese 
into Japanese since both languages are fundamentally different in many ways. But the purpose 
of this guide is not to debate how the language should work but to explain why you must learn 
Kanji in order to learn Japanese. And by this, I mean more than just saying, "That's how it's 
done so get over it!". 

You may wonder why Japanese didn't switched from Chinese to romaji to do away with having to 
memorize so many characters. In fact, Korea adopted their own alphabet for Korean to greatly 
simplify their written language with great success. So why shouldn't it work for Japanese? I 
think anyone who has learned Japanese for a while can easily see why it won't work. At any 
one time, when you convert typed Hiragana into Kanji, you are presented with almost always at 
least two choices (two homophones) and sometimes even up to ten. (Try typing "kikan"). The 
limited number of set sounds in Japanese makes it hard to avoid homophones. Compare this 
to the Korean alphabet which has 1 4 consonants and 1 0 vowels. Any of the consonants can be 
matched to any of the vowels giving 140 sounds. In addition, a third and sometimes even fourth 
consonant can be attached to create a single letter. This gives over 1960 sounds that can be 
created theoretically. (The number of sounds that are actually used is actually much less but it's 
still much larger than Japanese.) 

Since you want to read at a much faster rate than you talk, you need some visual cues to 
instantly tell you what each word is. You can use the shape of words in English to blaze through 
text because most words have different shapes. Try this little exercise: Hi, enve thgouh all teh 
wrods aer seplled icorrenctly, can you sltil udsternand me?" Korean does this too because it 
has enough characters to make words with distinct and different shapes. However, because the 
visual cues are not distinct as Kanji, spaces needed to be added to remove ambiguities. (This 
presents another problem of when and where to set spaces.) 

With Kanji, we don't have to worry about spaces and much of the problem of homophones is 
mostly resolved. Without Kanji, even if spaces were to be added, the ambiguities and lack of 
visual cues would make Japanese text much more difficult to read. 
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3.1 Basic Grammatical Structures 


Now that we have learned how to write Japanese, we can begin going over the basic gram- 
matical structure of the language. This section primarily covers all the parts of speech: nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. It will also describe how to integrate the various parts of speech 
into a coherent sentence by using particles. By the end of this section, you should have an 
understanding of how basic sentences are constructed. 


3.2 Expressing State-of-Being 

3.2.1 Declaring something is so and so using T 7c J 

Vocabulary 

1. A [£>£] - person 

2. [tf< • tfU] -student 

3. jcm [If A • - healthy; lively 

* Used as a greeting to indicate whether one is well 


One of the trickiest part of Japanese is that there is no verb for the state-of-being like the verb 
"to be" in English. You can, however, declare what something is by attaching the Hiragana 
character TTcJ to a noun or na-adjective only. (We will learn about na-adjectives in the 
section on adjectives later.) 
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Declaring that something is so using f TcJ 


• Attach T TcJ to the noun or na-adjective 
Example: A + tz = XTz 


Examples 

1 . ATdo 

Is person. 

2. ^Tco 

Is student. 

3. J L o 

Is well. 


Seems easy enough. Here's the real kicker though. 


S Note 


A state-of-being can be implied without using f TcJ ! 


You can say you're doing well or someone is a student without using TTcJ at all. For example, 
below is an example of a very typical greeting among friends. Also notice how the subject isn't 
even specified when it's obvious from the context. 


Typical casual greeting 

A : tgM ? 

A: (Are you) well? 

B ■ J Li X\, o 

B: (I'm) well. 

So you may be wondering, "What's the point of using \ TcJ ?" Well, the main difference is that a 
declarative statement makes the sentence sound more emphatic and forceful in order to make 
it more... well declarative. Therefore, it is more common to hear men use TTcJ at the end of 
sentences. 
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The declarative T tz J is also needed in various grammatical structures where a state-of-being 
must be explicitly declared. There are also times when you cannot attach it. It's all quite a pain 
in the butt really but you don't have to worry about it yet. 


3.2.2 Conjugating to the negative state-of-being 

Vocabulary 

1. [£) v < • UtA] -student 

2. [itltj • TzTs] -friend 

3. [IfAj • - healthy; lively 

* Used as a greeting to indicate whether one is well 


In Japanese, negative and past tense are all expressed by conjugation. We can conjugate a 
noun or adjective to either its negative or past tense to say that something is not [X] or that 
something was [X], This may be a bit hard to grasp at first but none of these state-of-being 
conjugations make anything declarative like T TcJ does. We'll learn how to make these tenses 
declarative by attaching T tzl to the end of the sentence in a later lesson. 

First, for the negative, attach T G'Y * 1 2 3 £il''J to the noun or na-adjective. 


Conjugation rules for the negative state-of-being 


•Attach to the noun or na-adjective 

Example: = 


Examples 

1 . 

Is not student. 

2 . 

Is not friend. 

3. 

Is not well. 
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3.2.3 Conjugating to the past state-of-being 

Vocabulary 

1. [^'< • UtA] -student 

2. • tzT5] -friend 

3. - healthy; lively 

* Used as a greeting to indicate whether one is well 

We will now learn the past tense of the state-of-being. To say something was something, attach 
r/coTcJ to the noun or na-adjective. 

In order to say the negative past ( was not), conjugate the negative to the negative past tense 
by dropping the f U > J from rC/^&lAj and adding ftToTcJ . 


Conjugation rules for the past state-of-being 


1. Past state-of-being: Attach TTcoTcJ to the noun or na-adjective Example: + 7z z> 

2. Negative past state-of-being: Conjugate the noun or na-adjective to the negative first 

and then replace the TlM of with 

Example: = 


Examples 

1 . ^Tz-dTzo 

Was student. 

2. fcmCvUfr-Drz o 

Was not friend. 

3. 

Was not well. 


3.2.4 Conjugation summary 

We've now learned how to express state-of-being in all four tenses. Next we will learn some 
particles, which will allow us assign roles to words. Here is a summary chart of the conjugations 
we learned in this section. 
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Summary of state-of-being 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

(7c) 

Is student Is not student 

Past 

^TcoTc 

Was student Was not student 


3.3 Introduction to Particles ((3\ ffl 


3.3.1 Defining grammatical functions with particles 

We want to now make good use of what we learned in the last lesson by associating a noun with 
another noun. This is done with something called particles. Particles are one or more Hiragana 
characters that attach to the end of a word to define the grammatical function of that word in the 
sentence. Using the correct particles is very important because the meaning of a sentence can 
completely change just by changing the particles. For example, the sentence "Eat fish." can 
become "The fish eats." simply by changing one particle. 


3.3.2 The T (SJ topic particle 

Vocabulary 

1. [7/< • HI''] -student 

2. z>Aj - yes (casual) 

3. [<5>L>7t] - tomorrow 

4. z>z>A j - no (casual) 

5. ^7 0 [^f J: z>] - today 

6. fit®! [I MAA - exam 


The first particle we will learn is the topic particle. The topic particle identifies what it is that you're 
talking about, essentially the topic of your sentence. Let's say a person says, "Not student." This 
is a perfectly valid sentence in Japanese but it doesn't tell us much without knowing what the 
person is talking about. The topic particle will allow us to express what our sentences are about. 
The topic particle is the character \ (ij . Now, while this character is normally pronounced as 
/ha/, it is pronounced /wa/ only when it is being used as the topic particle. 
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Example 1 

7tC? : ? 

Bob: Is Alice (you) student? 

3PLU : 5 A,* 

Alice: Yeah, (I) am. 

Here, Bob is indicating that his question is about Alice. Notice that once the topic is established, 
Alice does not have to repeat the topic to answer the question about herself. 


Example 2 

TtO : ? 

Bob: John is tomorrow? 

7'JX : =d=dKj. iBWciU 

Alice: No, not tomorrow. 

Since we have no context, we don't have enough information to make any sense of this con- 
versation. It obviously makes no sense for John to actually be tomorrow. Given a context, as 
long as the sentence has something to do with John and tomorrow, it can mean anything. For 
instance, they could be talking about when John is taking an exam. 


Example 3 


tux : ^nmmrzo 

Alice: Today is exam. 

7ft I? : $73 >(i ? 

Bob: What about John? 


TUX : 

Alice: John is tomorrow. (As for John, the exam is tomorrow.) 

The last example shows how generic the topic of a sentence is. A topic can be referring to 
any action or object from anywhere even including other sentences. For example, in the last 
sentence from the previous example, even though the sentence is about when the exam is for 
John, the word "exam" doesn't appear anywhere in the sentence! 

We'll see a more specific particle that ties more closely into the sentence at the end of this lesson 
with the identifier particle. 
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3.3.3 The TtjJ inclusive topic particle 

Vocabulary 

1. [2/< • UtA] -student 

2. z> K j - yes (casual) 

3. Trti-but 

4. - no (casual) 


Another particle that is very similar to the topic particle is the inclusive topic particle. It is essen- 
tially the topic particle with the additional meaning of "also". Basically, it can introduce another 
topic in addition to the current topic. The inclusive topic particle is the \ character and its 
use is best explained by an example. 


Example 1 

Tfty : 7UX(^? 

Bob: Is Alice (you) student? 

7'JX : z>hj. 

Alice: Yeah, and Tom is also student. 

The inclusion of l~ must be consistent with the answer. It would not make sense to say, "I 
am a student, and Tom is also not a student." Instead, use the l~ particle to make a break 
from the inclusion as seen in the next example. 


Example 2 

Ttt7 : ? 

Bob: Is Alice (you) student? 

TTfehA 

Alice: Yeah, but Tom is not student. 

Below is an example of inclusion with the negative. 
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Example 3 

7tC? : 7'JXI^4 ? 

Bob: Is Alice (you) student? 

TUX : z>z>hj, 

Alice: No, and Tom is also not student. 


3.3.4 The [tf] identifier particle 

Vocabulary 

1. It Vttt 1] - who 

2. • UtA] -student 

3. fA [TDTcG] - me; myself; I 


Ok, so we can make a topic using the l~ and T GJ particle. But what if we don't know 
what the topic is? What if I wanted to ask, "Who is the student?"What I need is some kind of 
identifier because I don't know who the student is. If I use the topic particle, the question would 
become, "Is who the student?"and that doesn't make any sense because "who” is not an actual 
person. 

This is where the WJ particle comes into play. It is also referred to as the subject particle 
but I hate that name since "subject" means something completely different in English grammar. 
Instead, I call it the identifier particle because the particle indicates that the speaker wants to 
identify something unspecified. 


Example 1 

Tta' : ? 

Bob: Who is the one that is student? 

TUX: 

Alice: John is the one who is student. 

Bob wants to identify who among all the possible candidates is a student. Alice responds that 
John is the one. Notice, Alice could also have answered with the topic particle to indicate that, 
speaking of John, she knows that he is a student (maybe not the student). You can see the 
difference in the next example. 
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Example 2 

1. 

Who is the one that is student? 

2. ? 

(The) student is who? 


The first sentence seeks to identify a specific person for "student" while the second sentence is 
simply talking about the student. You cannot replace [if J with HSJ in the first sentence 
because "who" would become the topic and the question would become, "Is who a student?" 

The two particles HSJ and [if] may seem very similar only because it is impossible 
to translate them directly into English. For example, the two sentences below have the same 
English translation.* 


Example 3 

1. 

I (am) student. 

2 . %bJf¥£.o 

I (am) student. 


However, they only seem similar because English cannot express information about the context 
as succinctly as Japanese sometimes can. In the first sentence, since TIAJ is the topic, the 
sentence means, "Speaking about me, I am a student". 

However, the second sentence is specifying who the is. If we want to know who the 

student is, the [if] particle tells us it's ISAJ . You can also think about the [if] particle as 
always answering a silent question. The second sentence might be answering a question, "Who 
is the student?" I often translate the topic particle as "as for; about" and the identifier particle as 
"the one; the thing" to illustrate the difference. 


1. 

As for me, (I am) student. 

2 . nhjf¥£.o 

I (am) the one (that is) student. 

The J and [if] particles are actually quite different if you think of it the right way. The 
r if] particle identifies a specific property of something while the l~ (SJ particle is used only to 
bring up a new topic of conversation. This is why, in longer sentences, it is common to separate 
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the topic with commas to remove ambiguity about which part of the sentence the topic applies 
to. 

*Well technically, it's the most likely translation given the lack of context. 


3.4 Adjectives 

3.4.1 Properties of Adjectives 


Now that we can connect two nouns together in various ways using particles, we want to describe our 
nouns with adjectives. An adjective can directly modify a noun that immediately follows it. It can also be 
connected in the same way we did with nouns using particles. All adjectives fall under two categories: 
na-adjectives and i-adjectives. 


3.4.2 The na-adjective 

Vocabulary 

1. [Ulf (na-adj) - quiet 

2 . A [DA] - person 

3. (na-adj) - pretty; clean 

4. [At3 • Tz^] -friend 

5. IHt J] [UAj • t^D] (na-adj) - kind 

6. M [££'&] -fish 

7. [-5- . =£] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

8 . 1^1 [ (A < ] - meat 

9. [Y 3 • c^lA] - vegetables 


The na-adjective is very simple to learn because it acts essentially like a noun. All the conjugation rules 
for both nouns and na-adjectives are the same. One main difference is that a na-adjective can directly 
modify a noun following it by sticking [TJ J between the adjective and noun. (Hence the name, na- 
adjective.) 
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Examples 

1 . Ao 
Quiet person. 

2. 

Pretty person. 


You can also use adjectives with particles just like we did in the last lesson with nouns. 


Examples 

1. SSliSaifflo 

Friend is kind. 

2. £M(iiEtJJ«A7co 

Friend is kind person. 


As shown by the following examples, the conjugation rules for na-adjectives are the same as nouns. 


Examples 

Bob likes fish. 

Bob does not like fish. 

3 . tTU'^MT^Tc-dTzo 

Bob liked fish. 

Bob did not like fish. 


If it bothers you that "like" is an adjective and not a verb in Japanese, you can think of as 

meaning "desirable". Also, you can see a good example of the topic and identifier particle working in 
harmony. The sentence is about the topic "Bob" and "fish" identifies specifically what Bob likes. 

You can also use the last three conjugations to directly modify the noun. (Remember to attach T TJ J for 
positive non-past tense.) 


Examples 

i. 

Person that likes fish. 
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2 . 

Person that does not like fish. 

3. MWcotAo 

Person that liked fish. 

4. 

Person that did not like fish. 


Here, the entire clause „ etc. is modifying "person" to talk about 

people that like or dislike fish. You can see why this type of sentence is useful because r Alif^TYAF 
i^TcJ would mean "People like fish", which isn't always the case. 

We can even treat the whole descriptive noun clause as we would a single noun. For instance, we can 
make the whole clause a topic like the following example. 


Examples 

1. WfcF^Tc o 

Person who does not like fish like meat. 

2. Aiis 

Person who likes fish also like vegetables. 


3.4.3 The i-adjective 

Vocabulary 

1. Mb'' • l/'] (na-adj) - distasteful, hateful 

2. [7c • A • =6 CD] - food 

3. 331/'' LA'' (i-adj) - tasty 

4. Hi'' [7c£) x • ON] (i-adj) - high; tall; expensive 

5. tflU - building 

6. jillx [33t • 7c/u] - price 

7. UA - restaurant 

8. D/Sj/oiF 0 - not very (when used with negative) 

9. ^ [A • c f] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

10. I A’' (i-adj) - good 
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All i-adjectives always end in the Hiragana character: TlAj . However, you may have noticed that some 
na-adjectives also end in TlAj such as r^fUA (&)J . So how can you tell the difference? There are 
actually very few na-adjectives that end with TlAj that is usually not written in Kanji. Two of the most 
common include: r^TllAj and . Almost all other na-adjectives that end in TlAj are usually 

written in Kanji and so you can easily tell that it's not an i-adjective. For instance, T written in 
Kanji looks like TMMJ or TwMJ . Since the TlAj part of TMJ is part of a Kanji character, you 
know that it can't be an i-adjective. That's because the whole point of the TlAj in i-adjectives is to allow 
conjugation without changing the Kanji. In fact, Tj/jllAj is one of the rare na-adjectives that ends in 
riAJ without a Kanji. This has to do with the fact that HiSlAj is actually derived from the verb . 

Unlike na-adjectives, you do not need to add to directly modify a noun with an i-adjective. 


Examples 

1 . 

Hated food. 

2 . 

Tasty food. 


Remember how the negative state-of-being for nouns also ended in TlA] (C'T’&b'')? Well, just like 
the negative state-of-being for nouns, you can never attach the declarative f 7z J to i-adjectives. 


Do NOT attach ITz] to i-adjectives. 


Now that we got that matter cleared up, below are the rules for conjugating i-adjectives. Notice that the 
rule for conjugating to negative past tense is the same as the rule for the past tense. 


Conjugation rules for i-adjectives 


Negative: First remove the trailing TlAj from the i-adjective and then attach T < ttlAj 
Example: Mb'' -h> M< 

Past-tense: First remove the trailing I’b'U from the i-adjective or negative i-adjective and then 

attach 

Examples 

1. rat'' — > mttTZ) Tz 

2. ri: 7c£b’' — * r§: tz 


Summary of i-adjective conjugations 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

riiilA 


Past 

iWit) s ~D Tz 

ra < C ft 
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Examples 

1. rHil'i tlJbo 

Tall building. 

2. i^i 

Not tall building. 

3. rHifto Tc. kf)\so 
Building that was tall. 

4. ra TJ.tT'0 1c . tf JUo 

Building that was not tall. 


Note that you can make the same type of descriptive noun clause as we have done with na-adjectives. 
The only difference is that we don't need fftj to directly modify the noun. 


Example 

Don't like high price restaurants very much. 

In this example, the descriptive clause is directly modifying . 


3.4.4 An annoying exception 

Vocabulary 

1. 'fillx [ft • TzAj] - price 

2. 0 - not very (when used with negative) 

3. (i-adj) - good 

4. ® [ftft] - he; boyfriend 

5. fto dlM 1 ' (i-adj) - cool; handsome 


There is one i-adjective meaning "good" that acts slightly differently from all other i-adjectives. This is 
a classic case of how learning Japanese is harder for beginners because the most common and useful 
words also have the most exceptions. The word for "good" was originally (i5ll'')J . However, 

with time, it soon became rbMy'U . When it is written in Kanji, it is usually read as so 

is almost always Hiragana. That's all fine and good. Unfortunately, all the conjugations are still derived 
from fcfc^J and not fl/ft'U . This is shown in the next table. 
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Another adjective that acts like this is rfto tllAlAj because it is an abbreviated version of two words 
merged together: and rtAlAj . Since it uses the same rtAlAj , you need to use the same 

conjugations. 


Con 

ugation for flAlAj 


Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

IMA 


Past 

<£fto7c 

< ftfto Tz 


Conjugation for fftoftlMMj 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

ftoftlMA 

fto 

Past 

fto ftcfcfto Tz 

ftoft<£<ftfto7c 


Take care to make all the conjugations from fftlAJ not flAlAj . 


Examples 

Price isn't very good. 

2 . ! 
He looked really cool! 


3.5 Verb Basics 

3.5.1 Role of Verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. [7c • ftS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. [ft • ft 5] (u-verb) - to understand 

3. M.5 Ufr • &] (ru-verb) - to see 

4. [ft • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

5. 5 [ft • ^5] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

6. [ft/uft • 7L&\ (ru-verb) - to think 

7. [ftU • X&] (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 
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8. ttlS [7: • 5] (ru-verb) - to come out 

9. IDS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 


10. 


• 

5] 

(ru-verb) - to wear 

11. 


[ia« 

• ~4~] (u-verb)- 

to speak 

12. 

M< 

• 

<] 

(u-verb) - to 

ask; to listen 

13. 

>zkC 

[JScfc 

• <"] (u-verb) - 

to swim 

14. 

j£?/3\ 


• /T\] (u-verb) - 

to play 

15. 


• 

3D] 

(u-verb) - to 

wait 

16. 


[CD • 

&] 

(u-verb) - to 

drink 

17. 

mz> 


z>] 

(u-verb) - to 

buy 

18. 


(u-verb) - 

to exist (inanimate) 

19. 


[0 • 

<&] 

(u-verb) - to 

die 


20. (exception) - to do 

21. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

22. [3$ • AAtSt] - money 

23. fA [tDTzC] - me, myself, I 

24. 3® [TliZ] - cat 


We've now learned how to describe nouns in various ways with other nouns and adjectives. This gives 
us quite a bit of expressive power. However, we still cannot express actions. This is where verbs come 
in. Verbs, in Japanese, always come at the end of clauses. Since we have not yet learned how to create 
more than one clause, for now it means that any sentence with a verb must end with the verb. We will 
now learn the three main categories of verbs, which will allow us to define conjugation rules. Before 
learning about verbs, there is one important thing to keep in mind. 


- — ^ 

A grammatically complete sentence requires a verb only (including state-of-being). 

Or to rephrase, unlike English, the only thing you need to make a grammatically complete sentence is a 
verb and nothing else! That's why even the simplest, most basic Japanese sentence cannot be translated 
into English! 

A grammatically complete sentence: 


Eat. (possible translations include: I eat/she eats/they eat) 
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3.5.2 Classifying verbs into ru-verbs and u-verbs 


Before we can learn any verb conjugations, we first need to learn how verbs are categorized. With the 
exception of only two exception verbs, all verbs fall into the category of ru-verb or u-verb. 

All ru-verbs end in ("SJ while u-verbs can end in a number of u-vowel sounds including rSJ . 
Therefore, if a verb does not end in rSJ , it will always be an u-verb. For verbs ending in rSJ , if the 
vowel sound preceding the rs J is an /a/, lul or lol vowel sound, it will always be an u-verb. Otherwise, 
if the preceding sound is an /i/ or lei vowel sound, it will be a ru-verb in most cases. A list of common 
exceptions are at the end of this section. 


Examples 


eas- r^j 


is an e-vowel sound so it is a ru-verb 


2 . 


is an a-vowel sound so it is an u-verb 


If you're unsure which category a verb falls in, you can verify which kind it is with most dictionaries. There 
are only two exception verbs that are neither ru-verbs nor u-verbs as shown in the table below. 


Examples of different verb types 


ru-verb 

u-verb 

exception 

JUS 




M< 

5RS 


acC 


if3^S 



%^LS 

Wd 


ISALS 



t±JS 

Mz> 


IAS 



SS 

W,&>. 



Examples 


Here are some example sentences using ru-verbs, u-verbs, and exception verbs. 


1 . 

As for Alice, eat. 

2 . 

Jim is the one that comes. 

3. TtCA&^So 

Bob also do. 
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4. 

There is money, (lit: Money is the thing that exists.) 

5. fAftMSo 

As for me, buy. 

6. ffiftlASo 

There is cat. (lit: As for cat, it exists.) 


3.5.3 Appendix: iru/eru u-verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. US [LA • S) (u-verb) - to need 

2. 'j§S [ftA • S) (u-verb) - to go home 

3. tJJS [^ • S) (u-verb) - to cut 

4. AS (u-verb) - to talk 

5. £PS [U • S) (u-verb) - to know 

6. AS [ftlA • S) (u-verb) - to enter 

7. tJeS [ftU • S) (u-verb) - to run 

8. MS [A • S] (u-verb) - to decrease 

9. US • S) (u-verb) - to be in a hurry 

10. PSS [fti=r • S) (u-verb) - to limit 

11. MS [ft • S] (u-verb) - to kick 

12. >#S [TA • S] (u-verb) - to be slippery 

13. fiS • S) (u-verb) - to grasp 

14. I^S [ft • S] (u-verb) - to knead 

15. #S [j£lA • S) (u-verb) - to go; to come 

16. AGS • S) (u-verb) - to mingle 

17. D$J3S • S3 (u-verb) - to ridicule 

18. US [<T>A) V A • S3 (u-verb) - to overturn 

19. )MS [$Acr • S3 (u-verb) - to interrupt 

20. MS [COCOC • S3 (u-verb) - to abuse verbally 

21. as [ftft • S3 (u-verb) - to twist 

22. HIS [7>S^' • AS) (u-verb) - to turn over; to wave 
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23. MAS • S] (u-verb) - to feel depressed 

24. US [AA7TA • S] (u-verb) - to be resurrected 


Below is a list of u-verbs with a preceding vowel sound of l\l or lei ("iru" or "eru" sound endings). The list 
is not comprehensive but it does include many of the more common verbs categorized roughly into three 
levels. 


iru/eru u-verbs grouped (roughly) by level 


Basic 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

US 

f£S 

ofJjS 

'JiS 

PSS 

as 

ifflS 

MS 

MS 

U^AS 

/fiS 

MS 

£PS 

JIS 

£tS 

AS 

IIS 

ms 

^S 

#s 

MAS 

MS 


ISS 


3.6 Negative Verbs 


Now that we've seen how to declare things and perform actions with verbs, we want to be able to say the 
negative. In other words, we want to say that such-and-such action was not performed. This is done by 
conjugating the verb to the negative form just like the state-of-being for nouns and adjectives. However, 
the rules are a tad more complicated. 


3.6.1 Conjugating verbs into the negative 

Vocabulary 

1 . <&S (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

2. US (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

3. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. mz> [7T • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

5. W~D [S • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

6. ITS (exception) - to do 

7. 5^S [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

8. MS [Sr • S] (ru-verb) - to see 
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9. Wkcb [33 • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

10. [33 • ^5] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

11. [frAjJf • X&] (ru-verb) - to think 

12. [33U • X&] (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

13. (±15 [Tr • 5] (ru-verb) - to come out 

14. It'S [^ • •§] (ru-verb) - to wear 

15. fg-T • IT] (u-verb) - to speak 

16. Hf]< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

17. )73c<" [33cfc • <"] (u-verb) - to swim 

18. M/3\ [STr • /I\] (u-verb) - to play 

19. [CO • t3] (u-verb) - to drink 

20. 'JiS [1TX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

21. [U*(fe] (u-verb) - to die 

22. 33# [33 • AAtSi] - money 

23. fA [tOTzC] - me, myself, I 

24. 3eS [33 31] - cat 


We will now make use of the verb classifications we learned in the last section to define the rules for 
conjugation. But before we get into that, we need to cover one very important exception to the negative 
conjugation rules: TSSJ . 


• (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

• tAS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 


TSSJ is an u-verb used to express existence of inanimate objects. The equivalent verb for animate 
objects (such as people or animals) is rtASJ , which is a normal ru-verb. For example, if you wanted 
to say that a chair is in the room, you would use the verb T £>5 J , but if you wanted to say that a person 
is in the room, you must use the verb rtASJ instead. These two verbs TSSJ and riASJ are 
quite different from all other verbs because they describe existence and are not actual actions. You also 
need to be careful to choose the correct one based on animate or inanimate objects. 

Anyway, the reason I bring it up here is because the negative of is rAilAJ (meaning that 

something does not exist). The conjugation rules for all other verbs are listed below as well as a list of 
example verbs and their negative forms. 

* = exceptions particular to this conjugation 
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Conjugation rules for negative verbs 


• For ru-verbs: Drop the TSJ and attach rttlAj 
Example: Hj/'v-gr + ttlA = 

• * For u-verbs that end in lz>i : Replace with ItDi and attach r&lAj 

Example: T) + &IA = Mfo&lA 

• For all other u-verbs: Replace the u-vowel sound with the a-vowel equivalent and attach !"££: 
0V1 

Example: + 7z = 

• Exceptions: 

1. -*■ UttlA 

2. <5 — tittle 

3. IA 


Negative form conjugation examples 


ru-verb 

u-verb 

exception 


Jt«lA 

ISlT -*■ 

h£^«ia 

T5 -*• U«IA 

-H- 


M< -*■ 

M*'«IA 

<5 -*• Z&IA 

-*■ 

WttlA 

>7K<" -*■ 

i^ttlA 

-*• &IA 


M/7\ — *■ 



- 


WT) -► 

^7c«lA 


mz.z> -H- 





tH5 -> 

HJ&IA 


Mto&lA 


•■5 — > 

*«ia 

'J§5 — *■ 

!lfll0££lA 


IA-5 — > 

ia«ia 


5E&&IA 



Examples 

Here are the example sentences from the last section conjugated to the negative form. 

1. 

As for Alice, does not eat. 

2. 

Jim is the one that does not play. 

3. TtO'tiU&lAo 

Bob also does not do. 

4. IA„ 

There is no money, (lit: Money is the thing that does not exist.) 
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5. 

As for me, not buy. 

6 . 

There is no cat. (lit: As for cat, does not exist.) 


3.7 Past Tense 


We will finish defining all the basic properties of verbs by learning how to express the past and past- 
negative tense of actions. I will warn you in advance that the conjugation rules in this section will be the 
most complex rules you will learn in all of Japanese. On the one hand, once you have this section nailed, 
all other rules of conjugation will seem simple. On the other hand, you might need to refer back to this 
section many times before you finally get all the rules. You will probably need a great deal of practice 
until you can become familiar with all the different conjugations. 


3.7.1 Past tense for ru-verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. HjTd [7r • S] (ru-verb) - to come out 

2. JiTCS [T • "05] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

3. S'iS [S' • (iA A - rice; meal 

4. [fc • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. 05® [^_IA • £>''] - movie 

6. ^p|3 [tf/u • /T\] - everything 

7. MS • S] (ru-verb) - to see 

We will start off with the easy ru-verb category. To change a ru-verb from the dictionary form into the past 
tense, you simply drop the fSJ and add l~7cj . 


To change ru-verbs into the past tense 


Drop the TSJ part of the ru-verb and add ITti 
Examples 

1 . 

2. JiTS -*• JiTTc 
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Examples 

1. CTISlix o 

As for meal, ate. 

2. ^SPJlfco 

As for movie, saw them all. 


3.7.2 Past tense for u-verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. f£lT • It] (u-verb) - to speak 

2. ir< [ft N • <3 (u-verb) - to write 

3. >tK<" [£)cfc • <"] (u-verb) - to swim 

4. [60 • tj] (u-verb) - to drink 

5. $f/3\ [SdT: • /I\] (u-verb) - to play 

6. [U*<fe] (u-verb) - to die 

7. [^ • §3 (u-verb) - to cut 

8. mz> [0 N • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

9. 130 [=6 • 03 (u-verb) - to hold 

10. ITS (exception) - to do 

11. 5^5 [< • 53 (exception) - to come 

12. [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

13. ^0 J; 53 - today 

14. z!e 5 [(iU • 53 (u-verb) - to run 

15. • TzP5 3 -friend 

16. [T)7cU3 - me, myself, I 

17. [XA, • <£ 5 3 -study 

Changing a u-verb from dictionary form to the past tense is difficult because we must break up u-verbs 
into four additional categories. These four categories depend on the last character of the verb. The table 
below illustrates the different sub-categories. In addition, there is one exception to the rules, which is the 
verb Rt<J . I've bundled it with the regular exception verbs riT5J and r5^5J even though 
< J is a regular u-verb in all other conjugations. 
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Past tense conjugations for u-verbs 


Ending 

Non-Past 

changes to... 

Past 

T 

□ Mil 

w 

vOj 

■r -*• utc 

□ Mil 

DH 

c 

77 

< 

Hr < 

< -*• iatc 

SlATc 

< 

>zkC 

< 

>7KIA7c 



t? -► Ay 7c 

t£A,7c 

fa 


Ay 7c 

5E/u7c 

/J\ 


A\ — > AyTc 

21 Ay 7c 

S 

t 

5 ^oTc 

tHoTc 

O 


'D^zTz 

Wz> 7c 

z> 

Mc> 

z> ~^z>tz 

MoTc 


Exceptions 


Non-Past 

Past 


U7c 

<5 

^7c 

< 

^toTc* 


* exceptions particular to this conjugation 


Examples 

1. ^BlZs fcztz o 
As for today, ran. 

2 . TaMtTifelzo 

Friend is the one that came. 

3. fAtiiSi/oTco 

I also played. 

4. urco 

About study, did it. 


3.7.3 Past-negative tense for all verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. [T • ~C7b] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

2. Tt<. [IA* <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. [7c A. • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. ITS (exception) - to do 

5. [3o • AAt3i] - money 

6. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

7. fA [foTcU] - me, myself, I 

8. mz> [A N • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

9. (See [tecl] - cat 
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10. IA5 (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 


The conjugation rules for the past-negative tense are the same for all verbs. You might have noticed that 
the negative of just about everything always end in r&lAj . The conjugation rule for the past-negative 
tense of verbs is pretty much the same as all the other negatives that end in T t <£ IAJ . You simply take 
the negative of any verb, remove the flAj from the ending, and replace it with ffr'oTcJ . 


To change verbs into the past-negative tense 


Change the verb to the negative and replace the I"IAJ with [’tf'oTcJ 
Examples 

2. ; (t< — > Tz 


Examples 

1 . 

As for Alice, did not eat. 

2 . 

Jim is the one that did not do. 

3. 

Bob also did not go. 

4. o 

There was no money, (lit: As for money, did not exist.) 

5. o 
As for me, did not buy. 

6. MlA&froTco 

There was no cat. (lit: As for cat, did not exist.) 


3.8 Particles used with verbs (<_ x /V TT) 


In this section, we will learn some new particles essential for using verbs. We will learn how to specify 
the direct object of a verb and the location where a verb takes place whether it's physical or abstract. 
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3.8.1 The direct object particle 

Vocabulary 

1. %>, [££'&] -fish 

2. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. juice 

4. [CO • Cj] (u-verb) - to drink 

5. j±j [j£"*5] -town 

6. 0\E>0\E> - wandering; aimlessly 

7. [<£>•§ • <] (u-verb) - to walk 

8. MM [Cz> • ir<] - high-speed 

9. iSE§ [<Ez> • -3] - route 

10. [(iU • 3] (u-verb) - to run 

11. MB [SOI • dtj] -everyday 

12. B^Ia [IT • (S/u • 3] - Japanese (language) 

13. M'jM [/^A/-^cfc5] - study 

14. 7T3 (exception) - to do 

15. — J V7 KUX - email address 

16. mU [<hz> • 3<] - register 

The first particle we will learn is the object particle because it is a very straightforward particle. The 
r ^ J character is attached to the end of a word to signify that that word is the direct object of the verb. 
This character is essentially never used anywhere else. That is why the katakana equivalent ["57J is 
almost never used since particles are always written in hiragana. The T ^ J character, while technically 
pronounced as /wo/ essentially sounds like lol in real speech. Here are some examples of the direct 
object particle in action. 


Examples 

1 . 

Eat fish. 

2 . ^zL-X^iX/uTco 

Drank juice. 
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Unlike the direct object we're familiar with in English, places can also be the direct object of motion verbs 
such as T^<J and . Since the motion verb is done to the location, the concept of direct 

object is the same in Japanese. However, as you can see by the next examples, it often translates to 
something different in English due to the slight difference of the concept of direct object. 


1. t±p&/5\6/5\6;£<o 

Aimlessly walk through town. (Lit: Aimlessly walk town) 

2. 

Run through expressway. (Lit: Run expressway) 


When you use TlTiSJ with a noun, the particle is optional and you can treat the whole [noun+ 

TTS] as one verb. 

1. ilEk -5 o 

Study Japanese everyday. 

2 . ^-Jiy^lyX^mUCTzo 
Registered email address. 


3.8.2 The target T(c_J particle 

Vocabulary 

1. 0^ [(E • (5/u] - Japan 

2. ^t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. M [1) 2) IA^_] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

4. 'JiS [£) N x. • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

5. [/\ • T°] - room 

6. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

7. T 7 ^ - America 

8. ^lUt [Ukt>< • 7c(A] - homework 

9. ^0 - today 

10. Bfj0 [JdUTc] - tomorrow 

11. 3eb [tecZ] -cat 

12. (AS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

13. IA1T - chair 
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14. pPJt [Tel'' • <EC.E)] - kitchen 

15. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

16. I ''l'' (i-adj) - good 

17. [££> • Tz^] -friend 

18. #5 [S5] (u-verb) - to meet 

19. Eli [IA • U-T>] -doctor 

20. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

21. [HAy • Ctyz>] - last week 

22. iti [<h • Oct - £)Vw] - library 

23. [6lA • Ti/u] - next year 

The TCJ particle can specify a target of a verb. This is different from the f particle in which the 
verb does something to the direct object. With the f (TJ particle, the verb does something toward the 
word associated with the T (H J particle. For example, the target of any motion verb is specified by the 
UL1 particle. 


Examples 

1. Ttv7(i0;£(C:fTo7co 
Bob went to Japan. 

2 . 

Not go back home. 

3. pPIm ,l(5o 
C ome to room. 


As you can see in the last example, the target particle always targets "to" rather than "from". If you wanted 
to say, "come from" for example, you would need to use , which means "from". If you used THU 

, it would instead mean "come to". is also often paired with fiFTrJ , which means "up to". 


1 . 

Alice came from America. 

2. 

Will do homework from today to tomorrow. 


The idea of a target in Japanese is very general and is not restricted to motion verbs. For example, the 
location of an object is defined as the target of the verb for existence (S5 and l'' 5). Time is also a 
common target. Here are some examples of non-motion verbs and their targets 
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1 . 

Cat is in room. 

2 . 

Chair was in the kitchen. 

3. 

Met good friend. 

4. 

Jim will become doctor. 

5. TKlIOUMf^T-oTco 
Went to library last week. 


Note: Don't forget to use for inanimate objects such as the chair and ri^J for animate 

objects such as the cat. 

While the I" (CJ particle is not always required to indicate time, there is a slight difference in meaning 
between using the target particle and not using anything at all. In the following examples, the target 
particle makes the date a specific target emphasizing that the friend will go to Japan at that time. Without 
the particle, there is no special emphasis. 


1. H*(Ahr<o 
Next year, friend go to Japan. 

2. 

Friend go to Japan next year. 


3.8.3 The directional [s\] particle 

Vocabulary 

1. [(C • ( 5/u] - Japan 

2. 'iT<. [A - <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. M [1) 2) - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

4. W& [t)'X • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

5. pPM [/\ • X°] - room 

6. [< • <5] (exception) - to come 

7. WM • Up] - doctor 

8. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

9. ft&tS [£) N • - victory 
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10. ■ z>] (u-verb) - to face; to go towards 

While T/\J is normally pronounced /he/, when it is being used as a particle, it is always pronounced 
lel {X). The primary difference between the nnj and T/\J particle is that UTi goes to a target 
as the final, intended destination (both physical or abstract). The l"/\J particle, on the other hand, is 
used to express the fact that one is setting out towards the direction of the target. As a result, it is only 
used with directional motion verbs. It also does not guarantee whether the target is the final intended 
destination, only that one is heading towards that direction. In other words, the nnj particle sticks to 
the destination while the l"/\J particle is fuzzy about where one is ultimately headed. For example, if 
we choose to replace T (<IJ with T/\J in the first three examples of the previous section, the nuance 
changes slightly. 


Examples 

Bob headed towards Japan. 

2. =^i / \ l Jlp0>/d^lAo 

Not go home toward house. 

3. 

Come towards room. 


Note that we cannot use the T/\J particle with verbs that have no physical direction. For example, the 
following is incorrect. 


(Grammatically incorrect version of .) 


This does not mean to say that T/\J cannot set out towards an abstract concept. In fact, because of 
the fuzzy directional meaning of this particle, the T/\J particle can also be used to talk about setting 
out towards certain future goals or expectations. 


Go towards victory. 


3.8.4 The contextual particle 

Vocabulary 

1. B&uEti; • Ij'Aj] - movie theatre 

2. M.5 [<7? • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 
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3. JKX - bus 

4. 'JiS [t)'X • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

5. UX - restaurant 

6. • CL • (i/u] - lunch 

7. [7c • AiS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. {rJ [T^C/T^A,] - what 

9. BPi [7>iF] -free (as in not busy) 

The fCJ particle will allow us to specify the context in which the action is performed. For example, if a 
person ate a fish, where did he eat it? If a person went to school, by what means did she go? With what 
will you eat the soup? All of these questions can be answered with the TTr J particle. Here are some 
examples. 


Examples 

1. B^ffilgTrJlTco 

Saw at movie theater. 

2. A'XTT'JiSo 

Go home by bus. 

Ate lunch at restaurant. 


It may help to think of rTrJ as meaning "by way of". This way, the same meaning will kind of translate 
into what the sentence means. The examples will then read: "Saw by way of movie theater", "Go home 
by way of bus", and "Ate lunch by way of restaurant." 


Using TTr J with RrJJ 

The word for "what" ({rJ) is quite annoying because while it’s usually read as r&dj , sometimes it is 
read as depending on how it's used. And since it's always written in Kanji, you can't tell which 

it is. I would suggest sticking with r&filj until someone corrects you for when it should be r&AJ . 
With the TTr J particle, it is read as r&CJ as well. (Hold the mouse cursor over the word to check 
the reading.) 


1. mr^A? 

Came by the way of what? 

2. JKXT^Tz o 

Came by the way of bus. 
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Here's the confusing part. There is a colloquial version of the word "why" that is used much more often 
than the less colloquial version or the more forceful T&tfJ . It is also written as RrTC'J 

but it is read as rTi/uTT'J . This is a completely separate word and has nothing to do with the TTr J 
particle. 


1 . 

Why did you come? 

2 . 

Because I am free (as in have nothing to do). 

The J here meaning "because" is different from the J we just learned and will be covered 
later in the compound sentence section. Basically the point is that the two sentences, while written the 
same way, are read differently and mean completely different things. Don't worry. This causes less 
confusion than you think because 95% of the time, the latter is used rather than the former. And even 
when is intended, the context will leave no mistake on which one is being used. Even in this 

short example snippet, you can tell which it is by looking at the answer to the question. 


3.8.5 When location is the topic 

Vocabulary 

1. • Cz>] -school 

2. [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. [HSil It. • bet - T) s Aj] - library 

4. diC - where 

5. H'S'UJ 7 - Italy 

6. [sX - restaurant 

7. <Ez> - how 


There are times when the location of an action is also the topic of a sentence. You can attach the topic 
particle ( RiJ and TtjJ ) to the three particles that indicate location ( REJ * T/\J s TTr] ) when 
the location is the topic. We'll see how location might become the topic in the following examples. 


Example 1 

/ft E? : -dTz ? 

Bob: (Did you) go to school? 
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7UX : frfr'&ft'oTco 

Alice: Didn't go. 

ttu' : mrnmiat ? 

Bob: What about library? 


7'jx : „ 

Alice: Also didn't go to library. 

In this example, Bob brings up a new topic (library) and so the location becomes the topic. The sentence 
is actually an abbreviated version of f [EMI® (HINT'D ft ?J which you can ascertain from the context. 


Example 2 

Ttt? : ? 

Bob: Eat where? 

7U7 : T7U7b7h^>7tt^5 ? 

Alice: How about Italian restaurant? 

Bob asks, "Where shall we eat?" and Alice suggests an Italian restaurant. A sentence like, "How about..." 
usually brings up a new topic because the person is suggesting something new. In this case, the location 
(restaurant) is being suggested so it becomes the topic. 


3.8.6 When direct object is the topic 

Vocabulary 

1. B^Ia [(E • (S/v • cl!'] - Japanese (language) 

2. MT) [££6 • z>] (u-verb) - to learn 


The direct object particle is different from particles related to location in that you cannot use any other 
particles at the same time. For example, going by the previous section, you might have guessed that you 
can say to express a direct object that is also the topic but this is not the case. A topic can be 

a direct object without using the particle. In fact, putting the particle in will make it wrong. 


Examples 

1. 

Learn Japanese. 


2 . m-Do 

About Japanese, (will) learn it. 
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Please take care to not make this mistake. 


(This is incorrect.) 


3.9 Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


In Japanese, sometimes there are two types of the same verb often referred to as transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs. The difference between the two is that one verb is an action done by an active agent while 
the other is something that occurs without a direct agent. In English, this is sometimes expressed with 
the same verb, such as: "The ball dropped" vs "I dropped the ball" but in Japanese it becomes T/tt— 
)\stfWs i 5Tz\ vs T Ttv — )\sTtWi<tL UTcJ . Sometimes, the verbs changes when translated into English 
such as "To put it in the box" (fl(EATlS) vs "To enter the box" (fl(EAS) but this is only from the 
differences in the languages. If you think in Japanese, intransitive and transitive verbs have the same 
meaning except that one indicates that someone had a direct hand in the action (direct object) while the 
other does not. While knowing the terminology is not important, it is important to know which is which in 
order to use the correct particle for the correct verb. 

Since the basic meaning and the kanji is the same, you can learn two verbs for the price of just one kanji! 
Let's look at a sample list of intransitive and transitive verbs. 


Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


Transitive 

Intransitive 

iid:T 

to drop to fall 

tUT 

to take out tHS to come out; to leave 

a ns 

to insert AS to enter 

dmts 

to open [Hi < to be opened 

Mtsb'S) 

to close Id SS to be closed 

OttS 

to attach ~D < to be attached 


to erase to disappear 


to extract to be extracted 


3.9.1 Pay attention to particles! 


The important lesson to take away here is to learn how to use the correct particle for the correct type of 
verb. It might be difficult at first to grasp which is which when learning new verbs or whether there even 
is a transitive/intransitive distinction. If you're not sure, you can always check whether a verb is transitive 
or intransitive by using an online dictionary such asjisho.org 
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Examples 

1. 

I am the one that turned on the lights. 

2. 

The lights turned on. 

3. o 
Turn off the lights. 

4. 

Lights turn off. 

5. i 

Who opened the window? 

6 . 

Why has the window opened? 

The important thing to remember is that intransitive verbs cannot have a direct object because there is 
no direct acting agent. The following sentences are grammatically incorrect. 

1. mu.^.'D^Tzo 

( should be replaced with WJ or RiJ ) 

2 . 

( should be replaced with WJ or R3J ) 

3. <*;5UT:^M0^? 

( should be replaced with WJ or RiJ ) 

The only time you can use the \TL J particle for intransitive verbs is when a location is the direct object 

of a motion verb as briefly described in the previous section. 

1. o 

I left room. 


3.10 Relative Clauses and Sentence Order 

3.10.1 Treating verbs and state-of-being like adjectives 


Have you noticed how, many forms of verbs and the state-of-being conjugate in a similar manner to i- 
adjectives? Well, that is because, in a sense, they are adjectives. For example, consider the sentence: 
"The person who did not eat went to bank." The "did not eat" describes the person and in Japanese, you 
can directly modify the noun 'person 1 with the clause 'did not eat' just like a regular adjective. This very 
simple realization will allow us to modify a noun with any arbitrary verb phrase! 
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3.10.2 Using state-of-being clauses as adjectives 

Vocabulary 

1. mm [A< • GIG] - international 

2. fSfff [^cfcG • l^<] - education 

3. tAA— center 

4. Hil [AG ' Get 5] - entry (on stage) 

5. [GG-/5\T)] -character 

6. ±ZA [let? • IGD] -entering 

7. lilh [^/c • U] - prohibition, ban 

8. [G v < • tAlG] -student 

9. A [7>A] - person 

10. [G v o • TIG] -school 

11. -fT < [IG • <] (u-verb) - to go 

12. [71 • AG] - child 

13. ±Z>M [Oo • ttl (na-adj) - fine, elegant 

14. AA [GAG:] -adult 

15. G:^ (u-verb) - to become 

16. AM [AG • 1z G] -friend 

17. IMG (i-adj) - good 

18. tGiII [H/c • - last week 

19. EH [IG • UG] - doctor 

20. [U • A' A] -job 

21. [T° • &><b] (ru-verb) - to quit 

The negative, past, and negative past conjugations of verbs can be used just like adjectives to directly 
modify nouns. However, we cannot do this with the plain non-past state-of-being using TAJ . (I told 
you this was a pain in the butt.) The language has particles for this purpose, which will be covered in the 
next section. 


Note 


You cannot use llz] to directly modify a noun with a noun like you can with IIz-dTL] s TGg 
G: tGJ v and riGGGA'oGJ . 


You can, however, have a string of nouns placed together when they're not meant to modify each other. 
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For example, in a phrase such as "International Education Center" you can see that it is just a string 
of nouns without any grammatical modifications between them. It's not an "Education Center that is In- 
ternational" or a "Center for International Education", etc., it's just "International Education Center". In 
Japanese, you can express this as simply (or fizy'P—J ). You will see this 

chaining of nouns in many combinations. Sometimes a certain combination is so commonly used that it 
has almost become a separate word and is even listed as a separate entry in some dictionaries. Some 
examples include: x or . If you have difficulties in figuring 

out where to separate the words, you can paste them into the WWWJDICs Translate Words in Japanese 
Text function and it'll parse the words for you (most of the time). 


Examples 

Here are some examples of direct noun modifications with a conjugated noun clause. The noun clause 
has been highlighted. 

Person who is not student do not go to school. 

2. T rcT'JXtf ACSo to 
The Alice that was a child became a fine adult. 

3. UXtex 

Alice who was not a friend, became a good friend. 

4 . i±m^mrz 0 

Bob who was a doctor last week quit his job. 


3.10.3 Using relative verb clauses as adjectives 

Vocabulary 

1. 9uM [t^/w • - last week 

2. B&1D [AlA • £>''] - movie 

3. JUS [<7y • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

4. A [£>£] - person 

5. It [7c Tl] - who 

6. I O =6 - always 

7. MdS [A/u • ^J:5] - study 

8. Tib (exception) - to do 

9. - ON] (i-adj) - red 
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10. X7t\> - pants 

11. mz> [A N • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

12. AjM [£=& • -friend 

13. BftX'tS [(37u • X • (i/u] - dinner 

14. [1z • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

15. igfr [c*Aj • Hz>] - bank 

Verbs clauses can also be used just like adjectives to modify nouns. The following examples show us 
how this will allow us to make quite detailed and complicated sentences. The verb clause is highlighted. 

Examples 

1 . ? 

Who is person who watched movie last week? 

2. TttXlix l/OtsM&'TSATco 

Bob is a person who always studies. 

Friend who buy red pants is Bob. 

Person who did not eat dinner went to the bank she saw at movie. 

3.10.4 Japanese Sentence Order 

Vocabulary 

1. fA Volt l/] - me; myself; I 

2. y AM [Cz> • X/u] - (public) park 

3. 33# [33 • AA • <Ez>] - box lunch 

4. [X • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. [#< • t#'0 -student 

6. It< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

Now that we’ve learned the concept of relative clauses and how they are used as building blocks to make 
sentences, I can go over how Japanese sentence ordering works. There’s this myth that keeps floating 
around about Japanese sentence order that continues to plague many hapless beginners to Japanese. 
Here's how it goes. 
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The most basic sentence structure in English can be described as consisting of the following elements 
in this specific order: [Subject] [Verb] [Object], A sentence is not grammatically correct if any of those 
elements are missing or out of order. 

Japanese students will tell you that Japanese, on the other hand, while frothing at the mouth, is completely 
backwards!! Even some Japanese teacher might tell you that the basic Japanese sentence order is 
[Subject] [Object] [Verb], This is a classic example of trying to fit Japanese into an English-based type 
of thinking. Of course, we all know (right?) that the real order of the fundamental Japanese sentence is: 
[Verb], Anything else that comes before the verb doesn't have to come in any particular order and nothing 
more than the verb is required to make a complete sentence. In addition, the verb must always come 
at the end. That's the whole point of even having particles so that they can identify what grammatical 
function a word serves no matter where it is in the sentence. In fact, nothing will stop us from making a 
sentence with [Object] [Subject] [Verb] or just [Object] [Verb]. The following sentences are all complete 
and correct because the verb is at the end of the sentence. 


Grammatically complete and correctly ordered sentences 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. #e^^\7co 

5. o 


So don't sweat over whether your sentence is in the correct order. Just remember the following rules. 


Japanese sentence order 


* A complete sentence requires a main verb that must come at the end. This also includes the implied 
state-of-being. 

Examples 

1 . 

2. (7c) 

* Complete sentences (relative clauses) can be used to modify nouns to make sentences with nested 
relative clauses except in the case of TTc J . 

Example 

Student who ate lunch went to the park. 
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3.11 Noun-related Particles (dl N Jih\ CD) 

3.11.1 The last three particles (Not!) 


We have already gone over very powerful constructs that can express almost anything we want. We will 
see the \(D\ particle will give us even more power by allowing us to define a generic, abstract noun. 
We will also learn how to modify nouns directly with nouns. The three particles we will cover can group 
nouns together in different ways. 

This is the last lesson that will be specifically focused on particles but that does not mean that there are 
no more particles to learn. We will learn many more particles along the way but they may not be labeled 
as such. As long as you know what they mean and how to use them, it is not too important to know 
whether they are particles or not. 


3.11.2 The Inclusive \ ti\ particle 

Vocabulary 

1 . ■tHT’-kntfe 

2. - fork 

3. Xcr— Af- - steak 

4. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. ^ [IeE/u] - book 

6. *#§£ [cEo • U] - magazine 

7. [(i^'cf] - postcard 

8. mz> [7T • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

9. IxM • 7c^] -friend 

10. IS IT [(i& • IT] (u-verb) - to speak 

11. [tS/w • tSlA] -teacher 

12. [^ • z>] (u-verb) - to meet 

The fdi] particle is similar to the TtjJ particle in that it contains a meaning of inclusion. It can combine 
two or more nouns together to mean "and". 

1. zt-Hy<Eypt-C'-CX5 z -^^Tc 0 
Ate steak by means of knife and fork. 
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2 . 

Bought book, magazine, and post card. 

Another similar use of the T particle is to show an action that was done together with someone or 
something else. 


1 . 

Talked with friend. 

2. $t£d:#o7c 0 

Met with teacher. 


3.11.3 The Vague Listing and particles 

Vocabulary 

1 . tTfhTft [CO • ch • tjCD] - beverage 

2. jjy y - cup 

3. -j-y=py - napkin 

4. IAS (u-verb) - to need 

5. lit -shoes 

6. - shirt 

7. mz> [£' • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

The particle, just like the fdi] particle, is used to list one or more nouns except that it is much 

more vague than the TdlJ particle. It implies that there may be other things that are unlisted and that 
not all items in the list may apply. In English, you might think of this as an "and/or, etc." type of listing. 

1. lABttlA? 

You don't need (things like) drink, cup, or napkin, etc.? 

2 . 

Buy (things like) shoes and shirt, etc... 

[ <Et> s } also has the same meaning as r^J but is a slightly more colloquial expression. 

1. IA6&IA? 

You don't need (things like) drink, cup, or napkin, etc.? 


2 . o 

Buy (things like) shoes and shirt, etc... 
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3.11.4 The T 60 J particle 

Vocabulary 

1 . ^ [IS/u] - book 

2. - America 

3. [7cl''-7/<] -college 

4. MM [ft v < • t^l''] -student 

5. T:Ti - that 

6. X© - abbreviation of \TzTl<T)\ 

7. Xt 7 tV - shirt 

8. It [let l] - who 

9. - this 

10. H(D - abbreviation of I" 71 Si© J 

1 1 . - that (over there) 

12. £>© - abbreviation of f&flCD] 

13. Si'' [0*31''] (i-adj) - white 

14. £)'S)l''l'' (i-adj) - cute 

15. }§H [Dkt> • cf'cfc Z)] - class 

16. SiX [© • <] (u-verb) - to go 

17. TeXIX VoT • S15] (ru-verb) - to forget 

18. Tit. - event, matter 

19. MB [Si'' • C5] -everyday 

20. [/Vw • ScfcV] - study 

21. "S5 (exception) - to do 

22. [Tc© • /\/u] (na-adj) - tough, hard time 

23. [rUV [£>& • IV] - same 

24. % [E>CO] - object 

25. [7c • /A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

26. ®Sl'' [i3M • V • TS©] (i-adj) - interesting 

27. [Ulf (na-adj) - quiet 

28. pPM [/\ • A 3 ] - room 
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29. A [DA] - person 

30. ^5? [Ao • C.Z)] -school 

The \(D\ particle has many uses and it is a very powerful particle. It is introduced here because like the 
r AJ and particle, it can be used to connect one or more nouns. Let's look at a few examples. 

1. 

Book of Bob. 

2 . ^COTtU'o 

Bob of book. 


The first sentence essentially means, "Bob's book." (not a lost bible chapter). The second sentence 
means, "Book's Bob" which is probably a mistake. I've translated the first example as "book of Bob" 
because the [CD] particle doesn't always imply possession as the next example shows. 

1. JttAlA 

Bob is student of college of America. 


In normal English, this would translate to, "Bob is a student of an American college." The order of modifi- 
cation is backwards so Bob is a student of a college that is American. T U Jj J means 
"America of college of student" which is probably an error and makes little sense. (America of student's 
college?) 

The noun that is being modified can be omitted if the context clearly indicates what is being omitted. The 
following highlighted redundant words can be omitted. 

1. ? 

Whose shirt is that shirt? 

2 . 7\U'CU3sX’'yTco 

It is shirt of Bob. 


to become: 


1 . 

Whose shirt is that? 

2. TttAATco 

It is of Bob. 
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( T T:(D\ is an abbreviation of \ TzTL + CO\ so it directly modifies the noun because the \ (D\ particle 
is intrinsically attached. Other words include lELCD] from \ TLXVO\ and [&(0] from f&TlCD] .) 

The \(D\ particle in this usage essentially replaces the noun and takes over the role as a noun itself. 
We can essentially treat adjectives and verbs just like nouns by adding the \<D\ particle to it. The 
particle then becomes a generic noun, which we can treat just like a regular noun. 


1. 

Thing that is white is cute. 

2. }iit(^T<6D^n7co 

Forgot the event of going to class. 


Now we can use the direct object, topic, and identifier particle with verbs and adjectives. We don't nec- 
essarily have to use the T 6D J particle here. We can use the noun \%\ , which is a generic object or 
\E-£l\ for a generic event. For example, we can also say: 

1. MOlMAo 

Thing that is white is cute. 

2. !§it(^T<fI£^n7co 
Forgot the thing of going to class. 


However, the \(D\ particle is very useful in that you don't have to specify a particular noun. In the next 
examples, the [<Oi particle is not replacing any particular noun, it just allows us to modify verb and 
adjective clauses like noun clauses. The relative clauses are highlighted. 


1. 

The thing of studying every day is tough. 

It's not interesting to eat same thing every day. 


Even when substituting \ CO J for a noun, you still need the l to modify the noun when a na-adjective 
is being used. 


* y'JXCDuVMIzo 

Quiet room is room of Alice. 


becomes: 


• nwucooT 7'jx(o%mrz 0 

Quiet one is room of Alice. 
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*Warning: This may make things seem like you can replace any arbitrary nouns with \(D\ but this is 
not so. It is important to realize that the sentence must be about the clause and not the noun that was 
replaced. For example, in the last section we had the sentence, l~ : ? : i£C/Y>£iUA(is 
UJ . You may think that you can just replace TAJ with T 6D J to produce r^:3EGY>7iU<T)(is ¥ 
. But in fact, this makes no sense because the sentence is now about the clause "Is 
not student". The sentence becomes, "The thing of not being student does not go to school" which is 
complete gibberish because not being a student is a state and it doesn't make sense for a state to go 
anywhere much less school. 


3.11.5 The \(D\ particle as explanation 

Vocabulary 

1. ^ [US] - now 

2. ItUU - UU] (i-adj) - busy 

3. [tf< • HU] -student 

4. tfcfr [<£>&] - to drink 

5. A A - where 

6. ; (t< [U- <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. }§H [C/i$-S'cfc5] -class 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. T>T>Kj - casual word for "no" (nah, uh-uh) 

10. TzCO - that (abbr. of TzViOT) 

11. A [7>A] - person 

12. mz> [fc N • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

13. %%_ [H/u • HU] -teacher 

14. IflA'ilx • A' • HA] - breakfast 

15. [1z • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

16. <Ez> UT - why 

The T CO J particle attached at the end of the last clause of a sentence can also convey an explanatory 
tone to your sentence. For example, if someone asked you if you have time, you might respond, "The 
thing is I'm kind of busy right now." The abstract generic noun of "the thing is..." can also be expressed 
with the T CO] particle. This type of sentence has an embedded meaning that explains the reason(s) for 
something else. 

The sentence would be expressed like so: 
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The thing is that (I'm) busy now. 


This sounds very soft and feminine. In fact, adult males will almost always add a declarative llz J unless 
they want to sound cute for some reason. 


The thing is that (I'm) busy now. 


However, since the declarative TTcJ cannot be used in a question, the same \(D\ in questions do 
not carry a feminine tone at all and is used by both males and females. 


Is it that (you) are busy now? (gender-neutral) 


To express state-of-being, when the \(D\ particle is used to convey this explanatory tone, we need to 
add f&] to distinguish it from the f©J particle that simply means "of". 


1. $>A6D7co 

It is of Jim. (It is Jim's.) 

2. $>Att<D/co 

It is Jim (with explanatory tone). 


Besides this one case, everything else remains the same as before. 

In actuality, while this type of explanatory tone is used all the time, \COT^\ is usually substituted by l~A 
1z J . This is probably due to the fact that TATcJ is easier to say than \(DTz\ . This grammar can have 
what seems like many different meaning because not only can it be used with all forms of adjectives, 
nouns, and verbs it itself can also be conjugated just like the state-of-being. A conjugation chart will 
show you what this means. 

There's really nothing new here. The first chart is just adding TATcJ (or r&ATcJ ) to a conjugated 
verb, noun, or adjective. The second chart adds TATcJ (or r&ATcJ ) to a non-conjugated verb, 
noun, adjective and then conjugates the TTcJ part of TATcJ just like a regular state-of-being for 
nouns and na-adjectives. Just don't forget to attach the f T & J for nouns as well as na-adjectives. 


fATcJ attached to different conjugations (Substitute \(D\ or \(DTz\ for fATcJ ) 



Noun/Na-Adj 

Verb/I -Adj 

Plain 


tfcfrA 7c 

Negative 



Past 

^£/co/cA/c 

tftATcA/c 

Past-Neg 


AA/c 
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f/uTcJ is conjugated (Substitute \(D\ for f/uj and \(D\ or fCDTcJ for f/uTcJ ) 



Noun/Na-Adj 

Verb/I-Adj 

Plain 


W3Aj1Z 

Negative 



Past 

^£7a:/u7co7c 

tfctjVuTcoTc 

Past-Neg 

^^UAjCpT^-dTc 

fX&VuC/T>&7T-o/c 


I would say that the past and past-negative forms for noun/na-adjective in the second chart are almost 
never used (especially with T 6DJ ) but they are presented for completeness. 

The crucial difference between using the explanatory \(D J and not using anything at all is that you 
are telling the listener, "Look, here's the reason" as opposed to simply imparting new information. For 
example, if someone asked you, "Are you busy now?" you can simply answer, . Flowever, 

if someone asked you, "How come you can't talk to me?" since you obviously have some explaining to 
do, you would answer, or r^'(i'l'tlA''/o7cJ . This grammar is indispensable for 

seeking explanations in questions. For instance, if you want to ask, "Hey, isn't it late?" you can't just ask, 
?J because that means, "It's not late?" You need to indicate that you are seeking explanation 
in the form of ?J . 

Let's see some examples of the types of situations where this grammar is used. The examples will 
have literal translation to make it easier to see how the meaning stays the same and carries over into 
what would be very different types of sentences in normal English. A more natural English translation is 
provided as well because the literal translations can get a bit convoluted. 


Example 1 

7'JT, : dZ IZ'€«D? 

Alice: Where is it that (you) are going? 

Tt\l7 : SHIEST <Ay7cio 
Bob: It is that (I) go to class. 

Alice: Where are you going? (Seeking explanation) 
Bob: I'm going to class. (Explanatory) 


Example 2 


7U7 : ^ g££tf&5A,D*>«lA? 

Alice: Isn't it that there is class now? 

Jtv7' : AAjTzo 

Bob: Now it is that there is no class. 

Alice: Don't you have class now? (Expecting that there is class) 
Bob: No, there is no class now. (Explanatory) 
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Example 3 

7UX : ^ ? 

Alice: Isn't it that there isn't class now? 

/t^-7 . f\j \ Jo T3 o 

Bob: No, there is. 

Alice: Don't you not have class now? (Expecting that there is no class) 
Bob: No, I do have class. 


Example 4 

7UX : T:(DXtfm.Z) hjGT>t£lT^>TzL(D ? 

Alice: Wasn't it that that person was the one to buy? 

Ttv7' : 5 5/u, XTzo 

Bob: No, it is that teacher is the one to buy. 

Alice: Wasn't that person going to buy? (Expecting that the person would buy) 
Bob: No, the teacher is going to. (Explanatory) 


Example 5 


7U7 : AjCvUIP-dIZo 

Alice: It is that breakfast wasn't to eat. 

7TU' : <Ez>UT ? 

Bob: Why? 

Alice: Should not have eaten breakfast, you know. (Explaining that breakfast wasn't to be eaten) 

Bob: How come? 

Don't worry if you are thoroughly confused by now, we will see many more examples along the way. Once 
you get the sense of how everything works, it's better to forget the English because the double and triple 
negatives can get quite confusing such as Example 3. However, in Japanese it is a perfectly normal 
expression, as you will begin to realize once you get accustomed to Japanese. 
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3.12 Adverbs and Sentence-ending particles 

3.12.1 Properties of Adverbs 

Vocabulary 

1. Pi'' [(i'V 3 • l 1 *] (i-adj) - fast; early 

2. ^tll'' (na-adj) - pretty; clean 

3. [S^ • fT • (i/u] - breakfast 

4. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. 1=15} [G • /5\/u] - oneself 

6. p|3M [/\ • "V 3 ] - room 

7. B£1D • 7^' 3 - movie 

8. 7c < - a lot (amount) 

9. MS [ch • S>] - to see; to watch 

10. Sifi [^l 1 * • ceAj] -recent; lately 

11 . [tf'/u • tf'/u] - not at all (when used with negative) 

12. ^ [dX\ - voice 

13. [Ito • d5] - fairly, reasonably 

14. [££ • ^IA] (i-adj) -big 

15. H(D - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

16. BJ [^^] -town 

17. [7) N • lOS] (u-verb) - to change 

18. [EHMK [£. • Let • t) s Aj] - library 

19. P [7a;73 N ] - inside 

20. [Olf •77'] (na-adj) - quiet 

Unlike English, changing adjectives to adverbs is a very simple and straightforward process. In addition, 
since the system of particles make sentence ordering flexible, adverbs can be placed anywhere in the 
clause that it applies to as long as it comes before the verb that it refers to. As usual, we have two 
separate rules: one for i-adjectives, and one for na-adjectives. 
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How to change an adjective to an adverb 


• For i-adjectives: Substitute the rtAj with IX J . 
Example: Pi’' P< 

• For na-adjectives: Attach the target particle HEJ . 

Example: t^Tll/ME 


* < jxxco 

Bob quickly ate breakfast. 


The adverb TP< J is a little different from the English word 'fast 1 in that it can mean quickly in terms of 
speed or time. In other words, Bob may have eaten his breakfast early or he may have eaten it quickly 
depending on the context. In other types of sentences such as TP < tJeo Tc. J , it is quite obvious that it 
probably means quickly and not early. (Of course this also depends on the context.) 


Alice did her own room toward clean. 


The literal translation kind of gives you a sense of why the target particle is used. There is some argument 
against calling this an adverb at all but it is convenient for us to do so because of the grouping of i- 
adjectives and na-adjectives. Thinking of it as an adverb, we can interpret the sentence to mean: "Alice 
did her room cleanly." or less literally: "Alice cleaned her room." ( \ literally means "pretty" but 
if it helps, you can think of it as, "Alice prettied up her own room.") 

Note: Not all adverbs are derived from adjectives. Some words like and r7c<cf/uj are 

adverbs in themselves without any conjugation. These words can be used without particles just like 
regular adverbs. 


1 . 

Saw a lot of movies. 
2. Hi£L 

Lately, don't eat at all. 


Examples 


Here are some more examples of using adverbs. 


1 . TtVcDmts 

Bob's voice is fairly large. 
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2 . 

This town had changed greatly lately. 

3. HWggflWClix Sft'C'rSo 

Within the library, [we] do things quietly. 


3.12.2 Sentence-ending particles 

Vocabulary 

1. GIG (i-adj) - good 

2. [~CAj • - weather 

3. T:z> - (things are) that way 

4. [35tj • • l/N] (i-adj) - interesting 

5. B&ID [HG • t) v ] - movie 

6. [tf Kj • tf'/u] - not at all (when used with negative) 

7. Burial [G • tTKA - time 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. [TcG • GcfcG • /I\] (na-adj) - ok 

10. ^0 C^«fc^3 -today 

11. G/w - yes (casual) 

12. Trti-but 

13. Bf]0 [<£>l /7c] -tomorrow 

14. M [J>#)] - rain 

15. P55 [/In • 5] (u-verb) - to precipitate 

16. m [£*'«] -fish 

17. 5?^ [T • (na-adj) - likable 

Sentence-ending particles are particles that always come at the end of sentences to change the "tone" or 
"feel" of a sentence. In this section, we will cover the two most commonly used sentence-ending particles. 


3.12.3 TteJ sentence ending 

People usually add TTSU to the end of their sentence when they are looking for (and expecting) agreement 
to what they are saying. This is equivalent to saying, "right?" or "isn't it?" in English. 
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Example 1 

TtO : lAl'^MTotOto 
Bob: Good weather, huh? 


TUX : 

Alice: That is so, isn't it? 

The literal translation of J sounds a bit odd but it basically means something like, "Sure is". 

Males would probably say, . 


Example 2 


TUX : 

Alice: That was interesting movie, wasn't it? 


tKJ' : 7L ? 

Bob: Huh? No, it wasn't interesting at all. 

Since Alice is expecting agreement that the movie was interesting Bob is surprised because he didn't find 
the movie interesting at all. ( l XI is a 
sound of surprise and confusion.) 


3.12.4 TcfcJ sentence ending 

When TJ^J is attached to the end of a sentence, it means that the speaker is informing the listener of 
something new. In English, we might say this with a, "You know..." such as the sentence, "You know, I'm 
actually a genius." 


Example 1 

TUX: 

Alice: You know, there is no time. 
7 \ 0 ' : 

Bob: It's ok, you know. 
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Example 2 

7'JT, : ^B 

Alice: Good weather today, huh? 
tRJ : 5/uo Trtis 

Bob: Yeah. But it will rain tomorrow, you know. 


3.12.5 Combining both to get f cfcfaj 


You can also combine the two particles we just learned to create fcfclQU . This is essentially used 
when you want to inform the listener of some new point you're trying to make and when you're seeking 
agreement on it at the same time. When combining the two, the order must always be . You 

cannot reverse the order. 


Example 

7UX: TtC7(is 

Alice: You know, you like fish, dontcha? 

TtC7 : «7ot3i o 
Bob: That is so, huh? 
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Chapter 4 


Essential Grammar 


We have learned the basic foundation of the Japanese language. Now that we have a general knowledge 
of how Japanese works, we can now extend that by learning specific grammar for various situations. This 
section will go over what is considered to be essential grammar for basic practical Japanese. You will 
begin to see fewer literal translations in order to emphasize the new grammar now that you (should) have 
a good understanding of the basic fundamental grammar. For example, in sentences where the subject 
has not been specified, I might simply specify the subject in the translation as 'he' even though it may 
very well be "we" or "them" depending on the context. 

This section starts with transforming what we have learned so far into a more unassuming and politer 
form. In any language, there are ways to word things differently to express a feeling of deference or 
politeness. Even English has differences such as saying, "May I..." vs "Can I...". You may speak one way 
to your professor and another way to your friends. However, Japanese is different in that not only does 
the type of vocabulary change, the grammatical structure for every sentence changes as well. There is a 
distinct and clear line differentiating polite and casual types of speech. On the one hand, the rules clearly 
tell you how to structure your sentences for different social contexts. On the other hand, every sentence 
you speak must be conjugated to the proper level of politeness. In section 3, we will cover the polite 
version of Japanese, which is required for speaking to people of higher social position or to people you 
are unfamiliar with. 

This section will then continue to cover the most useful major types of grammar in Japanese. For this 
reason, we will learn the most common conjugations such as the te-form, potential, conditional, and 
volitional. The latter sections are in no particular order and neither does it need to be. The grammar that 
is presented here is essential which means that you have to learn it all anyway and learn them well. 
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4.1 Polite Form and Verb Stems 

4.1.1 Not being rude in Japan 

Vocabulary 

1 . T¥ln ["HZ • telZ • Z] - polite language 

2. \T:Kj • ItlZ • Z] - honorific language 

3. ISISIn [It A j • Gt Z) • Z] - humble language 

4. (tl'» - yes (polite) 

5. IMZx. - no (polite) 


The Japanese we have learned so far is all well and good if you're 5-years old. Unfortunately, adults 
are expected to use a politer version of the language (called T^Ia) when addressing certain people. 
People you will probably use with are: 1) people of higher social rank, and 2) people you are not 

familiar with. Deciding when to use which language is pretty much a matter of "feel". However, it is a 
good idea to stick with one form for each person. 

Later (probably much later), we will learn an even politer version of the language called honorific (#§&!§) 
and humble (ISIBla) form. It will be more useful than you may think because store clerks, receptionists, 
and such will speak to you in those forms. But for now, let's concentrate on just T¥l§, which is the base 
for and ISISli. 

Fortunately, it is not difficult to change casual speech to polite speech. There may be some slight changes 
to the vocabulary (for example, "yes" and "no" become RitZi and riZlZ^J respectively in polite 
speech), and very colloquial types of sentence endings are not used in polite speech. (We will learn about 
sentence endings in a later section.) Essentially, the only main difference between polite and casual 
speech comes at the very end of the sentence. You cannot even tell whether a person is speaking in 
polite or casual speech until the sentence is finished. 


4.1.2 The stem of verbs 

Vocabulary 

1 . [It • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. )7j<<" [Jo<£ • <"] (u-verb) - to swim 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

5. [JoiZ • 5] (u-verb) - to get angry 
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6. I m [To • IfX] -fist 

7. • <fr] - rest; vacation 

8. tfcfr [CD • &] (u-verb) - to drink 

9. [$>U7c] -tomorrow 

10. B&BO [^.10 • 7/] - movie 

11. [cfr • T>] (ru-verb) - to see 

12. IK [ON * <] (u-verb) - to go 

13. [diti • 7c^] -friend 

14. M/I\ [ST • /I\] (u-verb) - to play 

15. [7c© • US'] (u-verb) - to enjoy 

16. tillT [7c • T] (u-verb) - to bring out 

17. [(iU • T>] (u-verb) - to run 

18. j£0u±j7T U£L> • 0 • 7c • IT] (u-verb) - to break into a run 

19. HT [^ • T>] (ru-verb) - to wear 

20. WX<5 [IT - X^d] (ru-verb) - to switch 

21 . MWX^d [^ • If • X<b] (ru-verb) - to change (clothes) 

22. [~D • (ru-verb) - to attach 

23. WX<5 [<10 • X?)] (ru-verb) - to add 

24. #1 fltWX^b [T • If • <10 • X&] (ru-verb) - to add one thing to another 

25. to [lO • o] (u-verb) - to say 

26. UlOtijir [10 • 0 n • 7c • X] (u-verb) - to start talking 

In order to conjugate all u-verbs and ru-verbs into their respective polite forms, we will first learn about the 
stem of verbs. This is often called the masu-stem in Japanese textbooks but we will call it just the stem 
because it is used in many more conjugations than just its masu-form. The stem is really great because 
it's very easy to produce and is useful in many different types of grammar. 
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Rules for extracting the stem of verbs 


• Forru-verbs: Remove the TSJ 

Example: —* * Hf/Y 

• For u-verbs: The last vowel sound changes from an / u / vowel sound to an / i / vowel sound. 

Example: jtKct 

• Exceptions: 

1. becomes TUJ 

2. \<.Tb\ becomes 


The stem when used by itself can be a very specialized and limited way of creating nouns from verbs. 
While the T CD] particle allows you to talk about verbs as if they were nouns, the stem actually turns verbs 
into nouns. In fact, in very rare cases, the stem is used more often than the verb itself. For example, the 
stem of rPiSSJ (1^5) is used more often than the verb itself. The movie, "Fists of Fury" is translated 
as and not . In fact, THSiSJ will most likely be read as ,a 

completely different verb with the same meaning and kanji! There are a number of specific nouns (such 
as ) that are really verb stems that are used like regular nouns. However, in general we cannot 

take any verb and make it into a noun. For example, the following sentence is wrong. 


* 

(This sentence makes sense but no one talks like this) 


However, a useful grammar that works in general for stems of all verbs is using the stem as a target with 
a motion verb (almost always Rt< J and in this case). This grammar means, "to go or to 

come to do [some verb]". Here's an example. 


1. Bf]Ek o - Tomorrow, go to see movie. 

TMtEj is the stem of fM-SJ combined with the target particle T(EJ . 

The motion target particle T/\J sounds like you're literally going or coming to something while the HEJ 
particle implies that you are going or coming for the purpose of doing something. 


1. B^Ek o 

Yesterday, friend came to a playing activity. (Sounds a bit strange) 

2. B'pEk 

Yesterday, friend came to play. 


The expression meaning "to look forward to" is formed from grammar similar to this 

but is a special case and should be considered a set expression. 
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Other verbs are also sometimes attached to the stem to create new verbs. For example, when rttilTJ 
is attached to the stem of , which is , you get meaning "to break out into a 

run". Other examples include , which means "to switch over to something else", and R\t 

, which means "to add something by attaching it". You can see how the separate meanings 
of the two verbs are combined to create the new combined verb. For example, ritlAtijirj means "to 
start talking", combining the meaning, "to speak" and "to bring out". There are no general rules here, you 
need to just memorize these combined verbs as separate verbs in their own right. 

Things that are written in a formal context such as newspaper articles also use the stem as a conjunctive 
verb. We will come back to this later in the formal expression lesson. 


4.1.3 Using to make verbs polite 

Vocabulary 

1. 0fj0 [SdUTc] - tomorrow 

2. [TclA •£)''<] -college 

3. '\T<. [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

4. [t^/w • - last week 

5. #c> [& • z>] (u-verb) - to meet 

6. B&ZTiS [(37u • <Z" • (i/u] - dinner 

7. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. [IjfilA [JSTd • • l''] (i-adj) - interesting 

9. 05® [^_IA • 7T] - movie 

10. M'S) [fr • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

Of course, the reason I introduced the verb stem is to learn how to conjugate verbs into their polite form... 
the masu-form! The masu-form must always come at the end of a complete sentence and never inside 
a modifying relative clause. When we learn compound sentences, we will see that each sub-sentence of 
the compound sentence can end in masu-form as well. 

To conjugate verbs into the masu-form, you attach different conjugations of TiFirj to the stem depending 
on the tense. Flere is a chart. 


A conjug 

ation chart with sample stem TSSO-J 


iFf conjugations 

Stem+ UTlT 

Plain 



Negative 

£ttA, 


Past 

SUTc 

MZf^Ulz 

Past-Neg 

^A/C'UTc 

ore 
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Examples 

1. ms, 

Tomorrow, go to college. 

2. 9cx Is TtO'Cl^l^UTccfco 

You know, met Bob last week. 

3. 

Didn't eat dinner, huh? 

4. ®6<«^B*il(iJi3;tfA, 0 

About not interesting movies, do not see (them). 


4.1.4 Using TTr^J for everything else 

Vocabulary 

1 . MOIMA (i-adj) - cute 

2. (na-adj) - quiet 

3. [G • lA<fei] - puppy 

4. - very 

5. [T • (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

6. B^H [cfCDG] -yesterday 

7. Bvjfdj [G • TT/u] - time 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. Tz(D - that (abbr of f^flCD] ) 

10. g|3M [/\ • Y 3 ] - room 

11. 9EM. [t^/w • - last week 

12. M.5 [<7? • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

13. B^Sj [*.IA • £>''] - movie 

14. • G5 • l''] (i-adj) - interesting 


For any sentence that does not end in a ru-verb or u-verb, the only thing that needs to be done is to add 
r7TlTJ or T Tr GTcJ . You can also do this for substituted nouns (both \(D\ and T/uJ ) by just treating 
them like regular nouns. Another important thing to remember is that if there is a declarative ITzi , it 
must be removed. In being polite, I guess you can't be so bold as to forwardly declare things the way 
r 7c J does. Just like the masu-form, this must also go at the end of a complete sentence. Here is a chart 
illustrating the conjugations. 
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i-adjective (7c cannot be used) 



Casual 

Polite 

Plain 


MKAWT 

Negative 


fc'toOK&ovcT 

Past 

TTfolAft'oTc 

MOlAfro/cTT'-r 

Past-Neg 

7AtoiK«7To7c 

7Tt)lK«7To7cT:T 


na-adjective/noun (might have to remove 7c) 



Casual 

Polite 

Plain 

mi? (7c) 

ff7T7T^ 

Negative 



Past 

Ifft'TcoTc 

□ if7T7T U7c 

Past-Neg 

I$7TC,?>«7d'o7c 



□ Notice in the case of noun/na-adjective only , the past tense becomes T Tr UTcJ .A very common 
mistake is to do the same for i-adjectives. Remember fMOlAlATrUTcJ is wrong! 


Examples 

1 . 

About puppies, like very much. (The most natural translation is that someone likes puppies very 
much but there is not enough context to rule out that the puppies like something very much.) 

2. B'EEk TcA/CTo 

It was that there was no time yesterday. 

That room is not very quiet. 

4. ^TtiSSTToTcT r^o 

Movie saw last week was very interesting. 


□ Reality Check 


I have heard on a number of occasions that the negative non-past conjugation as given here is not an 
"officially" correct conjugation. Instead what's considered to be a more "correct" conjugation is to actually 
replace the r^ClATTlTJ partwith . The reasoning is that the polite negative form of the 

verb is not r££lA7rlTJ but .Therefore, r7}\DlA<7dttAj actually becomes 

and rifTTC/^T^tAj becomes ritTTC/^&D . 

The reality of today's Japanese is that what's supposed to be the "official" conjugation sounds rather stiff 
and formal. In normal everyday conversations, the conjugation presented here will be used almost every 
time. While you should use the more formal conjugations for written works using the polite form, you'll 
rarely hear it in actual speech. In conclusion, I recommend studying and becoming familiar with both 
types of conjugations. 
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A more formal negative conjugation 



Casual 

Polite 

Negative 



Past-Neg 


< 3d 0 ^ A/£ UTc 

Negative 



Past-Neg 




Examples 

You know, that room is not very quiet. 

You know, that room is not very quiet. 

4.1.5 is NOT the same as TTcJ 

Vocabulary 

1. - so 

2. [£>=& • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

3. (ilA - yes (polite) 

4. [IZTz • X&] (ru-verb) - to answer 


Many of you who have taken Japanese classes have probably been taught that r7rlTJ is the polite 
version of ITzi . However, I want to point some several key differences here and the reasons why 
they are in fact completely different things. It is impossible to fully explain the reasons why they are 
fundamentally different without discussing grammar that have yet to be covered so I would like to target 
this toward those who have already started learning Japanese and have been incorrectly misinformed 
that rrcj is the casual version of r7TlTJ . For the rest of you new to this, you can easily skip this part. 

I’m sure most of you have learned the expression J by now. Now, there are four ways to make a 

complete sentence using the state-of-being with \TzT> J to produce a sentence that says, "That is so." 


Different ways to say, "That is so." 

1 . 

2 . T:z>Tzo 

3. 

4. 
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The first \T:Z) J is the implied state-of-being and \T:Z)Tz J is the declarative. As I've stated before, 
the non-assuming soft spoken \T:Z)\ is often used by females while the more confident \^Ez>7z\ is 
often used by males. 

is the polite version of \T:z>\ , created by attaching r7HTJ to the noun. 
is not the polite version of \T:T)Tz J where the [Tz J is replaced by r7rlTJ and I'll explain why. 

Perhaps we wanted to make that sentence into a question instead to ask, "Is that so?" There are several 
ways to do this but some possibilities are given in the following. (This grammar is covered in a later 
section.) 


Different ways to ask, "Is that so?" 

1 . ? 

2 . «*'? 

3 . 

As I've explained before, the I" 7c J is used to declare what one believes to be a fact. Therefore, \TzT> 
Tz.LT ?J is not a valid way to ask a question because it is declaring a fact and asking a question at the 
same time. But the fact that \ T: T) 7r t)' J is a valid question shows that r7rlTJ and TTcJ are 
essentially different. J , in showing respect and humbleness, is not as assertive and is merely 

the polite version of \T:Z) \ . 

Besides the difference in nuance between I" 7c J and r7rlTJ , another key difference is that TTcJ is 
used in many different types of grammar to delineate a relative clause. rU'lTJ , on the other hand, is 
only used at the end of a sentence to designate a polite state-of-being. For instance, consider the two 
following sentences. (This grammar is covered in a later section.) 


* ^3>7c£,iUAS^ 

I think that is so. 

(Incorrect sentence) 


is valid while i is not because TTrlTJ can only go at the 

end of the sentence. r7rlT J can only be in a relative clause when it is a direct quote of what someone 
said such as the following. 


• imv tmXTzo 


In conclusion, replacing r7rlTJ with TTc J , thinking one is the polite equivalent of the other or vice-versa 
will potentially result in grammatically incorrect sentences. It is best to think of them as totally separate 
things (because they are). 
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4.2 Addressing People 


Not only is it important to use the right type of language with the right people, it is also important to 
address them by the right name. It is also important to address yourself with the proper level of politeness. 
Japanese is special in that there are so many ways of saying the simple words, "I" and "you". We will go 
over some of ways to refer to yourself and others. 


4.2.1 Referring to yourself 

Vocabulary 

• [& • - name 


There are many ways to say "I" in Japanese. Some of these words are not as common and others are 
hopelessly outdated. We will go over the most common ones that are in use today. The usages of all 
the different words for "I" is separated into two categories: gender and politeness. In other words, there 
are words that are usually used by males and words that are usually only used by females and they all 
depend on the social context. 

Before going into this: a note about the word TfAJ . The official reading of the kanji is \1oTc. < UJ . 
This is the reading you is used in a formal context (for example, a speech by the president of a company). 
This reading will probably be accompanied with honorific and humble forms, which we will cover later. In 
all other situations, it is usually read as rjOTcU J . This is the most generic reference to "I" in terms of 
politeness and gender; therefore it is usually one of the first words taught to students of Japanese. 

Here is a list of the most common words for "I" and how they are used: 


1. fA [T)7c<U] - Used by both males and females for formal situations. 

2. fA [JOAzU] - Used by both males and females for normal polite situations. 

3. Jit [(§:<] - Used primarily by males from fairly polite to fairly casual situations. 

4. J§ [J5TI] - A very rough version of "I" used almost exclusively by males in very casual situations. 

5. U - A very feminine and casual way to refer to oneself. Many girls have decided to opt for 

rjOTcUJ instead because has a cutesy and girly sound. 

6. One's own name - Also a very feminine and kind of childish way to refer to oneself. 

7. JOU - Usually used by older men well in their middle-ages. 


Let's see how different types of sentences use the appropriate version of "I". UoTt < UJ is left out 
because we have yet to go over very formal grammatical expressions. 
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1 . 

My name is Kim. (Neutral, polite) 

2. ATT'-To 

My name is Kim. (Masculine, polite) 

3. 

My name is Bob. (Masculine, casual) 

4. 

My name is Bob. (Masculine, casual) 

5. &/cUD£ ili7UXo 

My name is Alice. (Feminine, casual) 


4.2.2 Referring to others by name 

Vocabulary 

1. tt:§l [UV> * ^<£5] - company president 

2. - section manager 

3. %%_ [t^A> • -teacher 

4. EQtf 3 [Tz • tci:t) s ] - Tanaka (last name) 


Japanese does not require the use of "you" nearly as much as English does. I hope that the examples 
with Bob, Alice, and Jim have shown that people refer to other people by their names even when they 
are directly addressing that person. Another common way to address people is by their title such as 
rtt^J \ ri^^J s \%3i\ , etc. The word \%^\ is used to generally mean any person who 
has significant knowledge and expertise in something. For example, people usually use \9&.\ when 
directly addressing doctors or teachers (obviously). You can also include the person's last name such 
as (teacher Tanaka). In the case where your relationship with the person doesn't involve 

any title, you can use their name (usually their last name) attached with \ cT/uJ to show politeness. If 
calling them by their last name seems a little too polite and distant, the practice of attaching \ c^/uj to 
their first name also exists. More endearing and colloquial versions of TcE/cd include \ < Kj\ and 
r*5^/uj . IX AJ is usually attached to the name of males who are of equal or lower social position. 
(For example, my boss sometimes calls me r=FA</oJ ). ItSPAjj is a very endearing way to refer 
to usually females of equal or lower social position. 


4.2.3 Referring to others with "you" 

Please do not use just like you would use the word "you" in English. In directly addressing 

people, there are three levels of politeness: 1) Using the person's name with the appropriate suffix, 2) 
Not using anything at all, 3) Using l~ J . In fact, by the time you get to three, you're dangerously in 
the area of being rude. Most of the time, you do not need to use anything at all because you are directly 
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addressing the person. Constantly pounding the listener with "you" every sentence sounds like you are 
accusing the person of something. 

is also an old-fashioned way for women to refer to their husband or lover. Unless you are a 
middle-aged women with a Japanese husband, I doubt you will be using in this fashion as 

well. 

Here is a list of some words meaning "you" in English. You will rarely need to use any of these words, 
especially the ones in the second half of the list. 


1 . - Generally only used when there is no way to physically address the person or know the 
person's name. For example, direct questions to the reader on a form that the reader must fill out 
would use [foteTzi . 

2. ft - Can be a very close and assuming way to address girls (especially by guys). Can also 

be kind of rude. 

3. 33M [£> • - A very rough and coarse way to address someone. Usually used by guys and 

often changed to I" £><!£> . 

4. &>AjTz - A very assuming and familiar way to address someone. The person using this is maybe 
miffed off about something. 

5. [~C • )sbX\ - Very rude. Like r^ofuj , to add extra punch, people will usually say it like, 

. Sounds like you want to beat someone up. I've only seen this one used in movies and 
comic books. In fact, if you try this on your friends, they will probably laugh at you and tell you that 
you've probably been reading too many comic books. 

6. H^H - Very, very rude. Sounds like you want to take someone out. I've also only 

seen this one used in comic books. I only go over it so you can understand and enjoy comic books 
yourself! 


4.2.4 Referring to others in third person 

Vocabulary 

1. ® [MT] - he; boyfriend 

2. 'i&it [t) s (D • Ccfc] - she; girlfriend 

3. K - girlfriend 

4. Ttt— -Y ITU > K - boyfriend 


You can use J and J for "he" and "she" respectively. Notice that J and Rfe&J can also 
mean "boyfriend" and "girlfriend". So how can you tell which meaning is being used? Context, of course. 
For example, if someone asks, ?J the person is obviously asking if she is your girlfriend 

because the question, "Is she she?" doesn't make any sense. Another less commonly used alternative 
istosay lYj — KJ and f Ttt — for, well, I'm sure you can guess what they mean. 
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4.2.5 Referring to family members 

1. SJ - mother 

2. 35S^/u [35 • - mother (polite) 

3. Mil, [DJ:5 • U/o] - parents 

4. [^^] - father 

5. 355£^/u [35 • <hz> • ^AJ - father (polite) 

6. # [OS] - wife 

7. IK^A, [35 < • ^/u] - wife (polite) 

8. A [35"Oc Z] - husband 

9. 3EA [L>4> • CAj] - husband 

10. [&JQ.] -older sister 

11. [35 • td-X • ~£Aj] - older sister (polite) 

12. EL [£j(Z] - older brother 

13. 355il^/u [35 • (ill'' • ~£Aj] - older brother (polite 

14. (A [I'ti^t!:] - younger sister 

15. [35A5A] - younger brother 

16. M? [C51T • iZ] - son 

17. M [Tj~T#)] - daughter 


Referring to family members is a little more complicated than English. (It could be worse, try learning 
Korean!) For the purpose of brevity, (since this is a grammar guide and not a vocabulary guide) we will 
only go over the immediate family. In Japanese, you refer to members of other people's family more 
politely than your own. This is only when you are talking about members of your own family to others 
outside the family . For example, you would refer to your own mother as TSJ to people outside your 
family but you might very well call her r35fffc5/uJ at home within your own family. There is also a 
distinction between older and younger siblings. The following chart list some of the most common terms 
for family members. There may also be other possibilities not covered in this chart. 
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Family member chart 



One's own family 

Someone else's family 

Parents 

mm 


Mother 

m 

J$S£Ay 

Father 

5c 

Jo5c^ 

Wife 



Husband 


a iA 

Older Sister 



Older Brother 


J35i£A, 

Younger Sister 


ttci'/u 

Younger Brother 

m 

5&cEAj 

Son 


Btt/u 

Daughter 

m 



Another word for wife, I" J is often considered politically incorrect because the kanji used are "house" 
and "inside" which implies that wives belong in the home. Amen. (Just kidding) 


4.3 The Question Marker 

4.3.1 Questions in polite form 

Vocabulary 

1. fflcf 3 [7c • - Tanaka (last name) 

2. [Jo • • ^/u] - mother (polite) 

3. df 1 1 - where 

4. ItjtK [Tlf • cf] - Suzuki (last name) 

5. fff [(Jdi] - mother 

6. itT • l'' • TjCO] -shopping 

7. : (t< [IA* <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. Italy 

9. f4Ii • 0] - cooking; cuisine; dish 

10. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

11. TfJ^tA/w - sorry (polite) 

12. £_ - a little 

13. JoSI [Jo • - stomach 
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14. UoteV -full 

15. - sorry (polite) 

16. CLtsb A j - sorry 


The question marker is covered here because it is primarily used to clearly indicate a question in polite 
sentences. While it is entirely possible to express a question even in polite form using just intonation, the 
question marker is often attached to the very end of the sentence to indicate a question. The question 
marker is simply the hiragana character [t ) s J and you don't need to add a question mark. For previously 
explained reasons, you must not use the declarative fTcJ with the question marker. 


Example 1 

Tanaka-san: Where is (your) mother? 
Suzuki-san: (My) mother went shopping. 


Example 2 

Kim-san: Go to eat Italian food? 

Suzuki-san: Sorry. (My) stomach is a little full. 

Here the question is actually being used as an invitation just like how in English we say, "Won't you come 
in for a drink?" is a polite way of apologizing. Slightly less formal is rA<!s£)/u£icET''J 

while the casual version is simply \ChsbAj\ . 


4.3.2 The question marker in casual speech 

Vocabulary 

1. A - this sort of 

2. [S/u • <Ez>] -real 

3. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. - that sort of 
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5. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 


It makes sense to conclude that the question marker would work in exactly the same way in casual speech 
as it does in polite speech. However, this is not the case. The question marker is usually not 

used with casual speech to make actual questions. It is often used to consider whether something is 
true or not. Depending on the context and intonation, it can also be used to make rhetorical questions 
or to express sarcasm. It can sound quite rough so you might want to be careful about using Tti'J for 
questions in the plain casual form. 


Examples 

Do you think [he/she] will really eat this type of thing? 

2 . ! 

Do I look like I would have something like that?! 

Instead of , real questions in casual speech are usually asked with the explanatory CO particle or 

nothing at all except for a rise in intonation, as we have already seen in previous sections. 

Are you really going to eat something like this? 

2. ^hjUCDlZs S5©? 

Do you have something like that? 

4.3.3 used in relative clauses 

Vocabulary 

1. B'EEI [c*(Dz)] -yesterday 

2. \u\ - what 

3. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. fctlTb VoT • TlS] (ru-verb) - to forget 

5. ® [MT] - he; boyfriend 

6. Mz> [lA • (u-verb) - to say 

7. fit)'?) VO • t) s ^>] (u-verb) - to understand 

8. [t^/u • t^lA] -teacher 

9. [1f-D • -school 
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10. It< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

11. $kX<D [3oU • (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

12. <Ez> - how 

13. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 


Another use of the question marker is simply grammatical and has nothing to do with the politeness. A 
question marker attached to the end of a relative clause makes a mini-question inside a larger sentence. 
This allows the speaker to talk about the question. For example, you can talk about the question, "What 
did I eat today?" In the following examples, the question that is being considered is in red. 


1. 

Forgot what I ate yesterday. 

2 . 

Don't understand what he said. 

3. 

Won't you inform me whether teacher went to school? 


In sentences like example 3 where the question being considered has a yes/no answer, it is common (but 
not necessary) to attach T <Ez>t)''] . This is roughly equivalent to saying, "whether or not" in English. 
You can also include the alternative as well to mean the same thing. 


1 . 

Don't know whether or not teacher went to school. 

2. -d TcMt^T^o TcTYftl 6 IA„ 

Don't know whether teacher went to school or didn't. 


4.3.4 Using question words 

Vocabulary 

1. cBlAUlA (i-adj) - tasty 

2. OyAr— cookie 

3. ^p|3 [tf Aj • /T\] - everything 

4. [7c • A.5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. It [7c Tl] - who 

6. fiSCj [6&1T • Tj] (u-verb) - to steal 
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7. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

8. 3GA [(i/o • [TAj] -criminal 

9. [A • S>] (ru-verb) - to see 

10. H© - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

11. [tefr] - inside 

12. (particle) - from ~ 

13. jM/Jn [A6 • /In] (u-verb) - to select 

While we're on the topic of questions, this is a good time to go over question words (where, who, what, 
etc.) and what they mean in various contexts. Take a look at what adding the question marker does to 
the meaning of the words. 


Question Words 


Word+Question Marker 

Meaning 

If£) N 

Someone 

tRj*)' 

Something 

I/O*)' 

Sometime 


Somewhere 


A certain one from many 


Examples 

As you can see by the following examples, you can treat these words just like any regular nouns. 

Someone ate all the delicious cookies. 

2. If tf&hj1£<Dh\ 

Doesn't anybody know who stole it? 

Did you see the criminal somewhere? 

4. dfn2A£jll/T\©o 

(Explaining) You are to select a certain one from inside this (selection). 


Question words with inclusive meaning 


Vocabulary 

1 . [tf/u • /In] - everything 
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2. t§ [<7M y&] - everybody 

3. li^Ay ~£Aj] - everybody (polite) 

4. ZKD - this (abbr. of iZTKD) 

5. IC'D • =6 Ay] -question 

6. ilrx. • Ai] - answer 

7. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

8. [A: =6 • Tz^] -friend 

9. jIITIS [£>< • tlS] (ru-verb) - to be late 

10. AA - here 

11 . SaS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

12. UX - restaurant 

13. cBlAUlA (i-adj) - tasty 

14. [cZ Ay • UV>z> • SO] - this weekend 

15. fir < [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 


The same question words in the chart above can be combined with TTjJ in a negative sentence to 
mean "nobody" (If =6), "nothing" ({rJ^), "nowhere" (diTltj), etc. 

riftij and RqJtiJ are primarily used only for negative sentences. Curiously, there is no way to 
say "everything" with question words. Instead, it is conventional to use other words like r^p|3J . And 
although TlftiJ can sometimes be used to mean "everybody", it is customary to use TUN or rtgcT 
AyJ 

The remaining three words ri'OTjJ (meaning "always") and T <AfTT=&J (meaning "any and all"), and 
f (meaning everywhere) can be used in both negative and positive sentences. 


Inclusive Words 


Word+ t3 

Meaning 

If =6 

Everybody/Nobody 


Nothing (negative only) 


Always 

£C.t> 

Everywhere 

dz'nti 

Any and all 


Examples 

i. ftt>£P6&iA 

Nobody knows the answer of this question. 
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2. saiiootiiinso 

Friend is always late. 

Any and all restaurants that are here are not tasty. 

4. mUL^fTfrUfr-Dlto 

Went nowhere this weekend. 


(Grammatically, this rtJ is the same as the topic particle rtJ so the target particle T («_ J must go 
before the topic particle ftJ in ordering.) 


Question words to mean "any" 

Vocabulary 

1. LXD - this (abbr. of LLTiOT) 

2. [CD • t/u] -question 

3. WrX [A7c • %3 - answer 

4. 'jitTTt) VO • t) s ^>] (u-verb) - to understand 

5. MA'iS [£>-5 • C.' • (i/u] - lunch 

6. IMA (i-adj) - good 

7. &>(D - that (over there) (abbr. of Sfl CO) 

8. A [7>A] - person 

9. [(iT/u • <Ez>] -real 

10. [7c • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 


The same question words combined with rAtJ can be used to mean "any". One thing to be careful 
about is that flRjAtJ is read as ffe/uAtJ and not fTadHAtJ 


Words for "Any" 


Word+ At 

Meaning 

ft At 

Anybody 

m :t 

Anything 

lAA>At 

Anytime 

A A At 

Anywhere 

ATI At 

Whichever 
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Examples 

1. ITCtitffc'So 

Anybody understands the answer of this question. 

2. KiSiis 

About lunch, anywhere is good. 

3. &CD Alix 

That person really eats anything. 


4.4 


Compound Sentences ("C -forms £) N 6 s CDTT\ 6 D (<_ x 
Ox ~7cDT3) 


In this section, we will learn various ways to combine multiple simple sentences into one complex sen- 
tence. For example, we will learn how to chain separate sentences together to express multiple actions 
or states. In other words, if we have two simple sentences with the same subject, "I ran" and "I ate", 
we will learn how to group them together to mean, "I ran and ate." We will also learn how to do this with 
adjectives and nouns. (Ex: He is rich, handsome, and charming.) 

4.4.1 Expressing a sequence of states 

Vocabulary 

1. — UlSfFj [lAo • (i7u • "Cz^] - in general 

2. [UTf'-TT] (na-adj) - quiet 

3. RlA [Hz£ • IA] (i-adj) - narrow 

4. Win [£)'(D • Dct] - she; girlfriend 

5. IMA (i-adj) - good 

6. [foTcU] - me; myself; I 

7. pPM [/\ • T 0 ] - room 

8. cfTllA (na-adj) - pretty; clean 

9. £TC t) - very 

10. 5?^ [T • cf] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

11. [77 < • HlA] -student 

12. %%_ [H/u • HlA] -teacher 

13. BS^ 3 [7c • &7T] - Tanaka (last name) 
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14. 23^}#^ [33 • MS • =6 • - rich 

15. cIlAtA (i-adj) - cool; handsome 

16. MTl 03 • Oct< • -charming 


It is very easy to combine a chain of nouns and adjectives to describe a person or object. For example, 
in English if we wanted to say, "Fie is X. He is Y. He is Z." since all three sentences have the same noun, 
we would usually say, "He is X, Y, and Z." In Japanese, we can do the same thing by conjugating the 
noun or adjective. The last noun or adjective remains the same as before. 


How to chain nouns and adjectives together 


* For nouns and na-adjectives: Attach TT:' J to the noun or na-adjective. 

Examples 

1. -> -ASft-C 

2. iftF — ► 

* For i-adjectives and negative noun/adjectives: Replace the rtAj with IXTTJ . 
□ For rtAlAj and TtFo tltAtAj , the riA— »-cfcJ exception applies here as well. 
Examples 

1. 

3. lMWc£<T 


Examples 

1. %k(D%m[£s ^novc, 

My room is clean, quiet, and I like it a lot. 

She is not a student, she is a teacher. 

3. 33^^T:\ fr-Di Z£<-Cs TTOo 

Tanaka-san is rich, handsome, and charming, isn't he? 


As you can see, the T Tr J attached to T obviously cannot be the context particle 
because there is no verb. It might be helpful to think of TTr J as merely a substitution for 
can be chained together. 


fCJ here 
that 
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4.4.2 Expressing a sequence of verbs with the te-form 

Vocabulary 

1. [tf<. • Hl/'O -student 

2. mz> [t) s • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

3. [ft • /Y5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. It< [IG • <] (u-verb) - to go 

5. Tib (exception) - to do 

6. $F/5\ [&T: • /In] (u-verb) - to play 

7. [CO • f}] (u-verb) - to drink 

8. [Uct< • <Ez>] - cafeteria 

9. llTliS [05 • ZT • (i/u] - lunch 

10. Hfll [7>5> • JQ] - afternoon nap 

11. Burial [G • t)Vv] - time 

12. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

13. B&ID [^tlG • ft] - movie 

14. M,5> [If • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 


In a similar fashion, you can express multiple actions. It is usually interpreted as a sequence of event. (I 
did [X], then I did [Y], then I finally did [Z].) There are two forms: positive and negative. The tense of all 
the actions is determined by the tense of the last verb. 


How to chain verbs together 


• Positive: Conjugate the verb to its past tense and replace TTcJ with l~Ci or ITz J with TTT J 
. This is often called the te-form even though it could sometimes be 'de 1 . 

* Negative: Same as i-adjectives, replace rtGj with IXTTJ . 

This rule also works for the polite TTrlTJ and riElTJ endings. 

Examples 

1 . T-TrcT - G7c - ^Tr GT 

2. -► HlGSGTc -► Ml^GT 
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Sample conjugations 


Past Tense 

Te-form 


SAX 

oTc 

ItoX 

G 7c 

GX 

'MAjfz 

M/wX 

tft/uTc 

tft/oX 


Negative 

Te-form 

SA&tG 

SA«<X 

frfc'ttlG 

< x 

GTjGa 

G7at<X 

MTOig 

MIS'Tdt < X 


l^«<X 


Examples 

1. o 

I will go to cafeteria, eat lunch, and take a nap. 

2. tiaToi, m^gtc „ 

I went to cafeteria, ate lunch, and took a nap. 

3. MtfSO^GXx B^lj^JiSUTco 
There was time and I watched a movie. 


4.4.3 Expressing reason or causation using Tt) N 6 J and T 6DTr J 

Vocabulary 

1. [G • TdVu] - time 

2. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

3. A°-5V— party 

4. fr< [IG • <] (u-verb) - to go 

5. [£=6 • 7c^] -friend 

6. l7Mz> h - present 

7. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

8. fflcf 3 [7c • - Tanaka (last name) 

9. iiz> GX - why 

10. LUffl [t 5 • j£7c] - Yamada (last name) 

11. — 0|3 [0 ^ ■ 55] - Ichirou (first name) 

12. HE 1 ? [7dt33 • X] - Naoko (first name) 

13. X - a little 

14. It GIG [IGir^' • GIG] (i-adj) - busy 

15. z t'5T:E> - gradually; soon 
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16. [UTT-Yll'O -discourtesy 

17. Tib (exception) - to do 

18. TT [7Y < • t3T'0 -student 

19. 33# [33 • TTte] - money 

20. ZZ - here 

21. [Ulf -7Y] (na-adj) - quiet 

22. ZTT-very 

23. [337c • (na-adj) - calm, peaceful 

24. #5 [& • z>\ (u-verb) - to meet 


You can connect two complete sentences using T ^) N< 3 J to indicate a reason for something. The two 
sentences are always ordered [reason] [result]. When the reason is a non-conjugated noun or na- 
adjective, you must add TTcJ to explicitly declare the reason in the form of r(noun/na-adjective)7c£) N 
6>J . If you forget to add the declarative TTcJ to r7T6J , it will end up sounding like the rt) N 6>J 
meaning "from" which was first introduced in the section on particles, earlier. 


Examples 

1 . B Tct)'E>) l-TH- U7c 0 
There was no time so didn't go to party. 

2. S^Tco 
Present came from friend. 

3. Y'tfTTc.o 

Present came because (the person is) friend. (This sentence sounds a bit odd.) 


Either the reason or the result can be omitted if it is clear from the context. In the case of polite speech, 
you would treat just like a regular noun and add . 


Example 1 

Tanaka-san: Why didn't you go to the party? 

Yamada-san: It's because I didn't have time. 
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Example 2 


— £|3 : tTt&tT'oTzCD 7 

Ichiro: You didn't go to the party? 

H^P : Z)Aj, ^fSlfU^-DTzt> s E>o 
Naoko: Yeah, because I didn't have time. 


Example 3 


When you omit the reason, you must include the declarative TTcJ or l""C3"J . 

m =? : tz 0 

Naoko: I didn't have time. 

— £|3 : Tc.t) sC 5J^— [ZATlTt&tT'oTz.CT) ? 

Ichiro: Is that why you didn't go to the party? 

Notice that we could have also used the explanatory T 6DJ to express the same thing. In other words, 
ill could have also said, rB^PaW'&£) N o7cCD7:'irj or r0$PBW'£i£) N o7c/u7:'irj while H 1 ? 
could have said rBvfPaW&fa'o TzCD J (we'll assume she wants to use the more feminine form). In fact, 
this is where [CO~Ci possibly came from. Let's say you want to combine two sentences: TB^faW^i 
1T-dTzCDTz\ and \J K— TrH— . Remember we can treat the [CD J just like a noun 

so we can use what we just learned in the first section of this lesson. 


B^faWttft'o TzCDTz + J Tz 

becomes: 

B TzCDTJ Tz 0 


In fact, T 6D Tr J is almost interchangeable with rt) N 6>J with a few subtle differences. rt) N 6>J 
explicitly states that the sentence preceding is the reason for something while [C DTT'J is merely putting 
two sentences together, the first with an explanatory tone. This is something I call causation where [X] 
happened, therefore [Y] happened. This is slightly different from where [Y] happened explicitly 

because [X] happened. This difference tends to make [(DTi sound softer and slightly more polite and 
it is favored over f t) s E> J when explaining a reason for doing something that is considered discourteous. 


Because I'm a little busy, I'll be making my leave soon. 


( r^LUlLlTJ , which literally means "I'm doing a discourtesy", is commonly used as a polite way to 
make your leave or disturb someone's time.) 

Reminder: Don't forget that the explanatory [CD J requires a for both non-conjugated nouns 

and na-adjectives. Review Particles 3 to see why. 
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1. l^A/CTo 

Because I'm a student, I have no money (lit: there is no money). 

2. tltiWTto 
It is very calm here because it is quiet. 

3. teCDTTs £MC#50$PaWmA 

That's why there's no time to meet friend. 


Just like how the explanatory l CD J can be shortened to TAJ , in speech, the \CD~C\ can be 
changed to r/uTTJ simply because it's easier to slur the sounds together rather than pronouncing the 
/ o / syllable. 


1 . TzAjT. :) '{— rrH—i'-'iitTT&tT'O Tz 0 
Didn't go to the party because there was no time. 

2 . 

It is very calm here because it is quiet. 

That's why there's no time to meet friend. 


4.4.4 Using T 6D(<_ J to mean "despite" 

Vocabulary 

1. SB [SlA • (0^] -everyday 

2. 3ifiJ VdKj • < if 5 ] -exercise 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. [tf Kj • t#/u] - not at all (when used with negative) 

5. [T° • US] (ru-verb) - to become thin 

6. [A) v < - -student 

7. Uj'CD • Oct] - she; girlfriend 

8. [/Vo • ^d;5] - study 

Grammatically, [CDiLi is used exactly the same way as r©TrJ . When used to combine two simple 
sentences together, it means "[Sentence 1] despite the fact that [Sentence 2]." However the order is 
reversed: [Sentence 2]<D(iI [Sentence 1]. 
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Examples 

1. SHIS hOTzMZ. ±mm^t)^rzo 

Despite exercising every day, I didn't get thinner. 

2 . 

Despite being a student, she does not study. 


4.4.5 Expressing contradiction using WJ and Utdl J 

Vocabulary 

1 . 59 h - department store 

2. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. {qj [££(!/££ Aj] - what 

4. [tf Aj • tf hj] - not at all (when used with negative) 

5. SXlA'' [(5- UOM (i-adj) - desirable 

6. IxM [££> • Tz^] -friend 

7. Hf]< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

8. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

9. ^0 z>] - today 

10. BPs -free (as in not busy) 

11. BfjH [&>GTz\ - tomorrow 

12. ftUU • lA'O (i-adj) - busy 

13. ® [ft'tl] - he; boyfriend 

14. mTz- yet 

15. [T • cii] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

16. I M'' (i-adj) - good 

17. tyj) [=&<£>] -object 

18. Tz < £Aj - a lot (amount) 

19. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

20. [<?t • Tt>\ (ru-verb) - to see 

21. • CE) • O'] (i-adj) - interesting 
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Used in the same manner as rtFBJ and \LDT\ , Itfj and I’W'dfJ also connect two sentences 
together but this time to express a contradiction. Just like the declarative I" 7c J is required for 

nouns and na-adjectives. And just like ["7TBJ and , either part of the contradiction can be left 

out. 


Examples 

I went to department store but there was nothing I wanted. 

2. „ 

I asked (or heard from) a friend but he (or I) didn't know. 

3. iBttttbUo 

I'm free today but I will be busy tomorrow. 

4. itvfd. 

That may be so, but it is that I still like him. [explanation, feminine tone] 


It may seem odd but I’m < J can either mean "to listen" or "to ask". You may think this may become 
confusing but the meaning is usually clear within context. In the second example, we're assuming that 
the friend didn't know, so the speaker was probably asking the friend. Yet again we see the importance 
of context in Japanese because this sentence can also mean, "I heard from a friend but I didn't know" 
since there is neither subject nor topic. 

Similar to the difference between Tfa'BJ and T 6DTT J , Itf J has a softer tone and is slightly more 
polite than TttcfJ . Though this isn't a rule as such, it is generally common to see J attached to a 
or r~7rlTJ ending and rttdfj attached to a regular, plain ending. A more formal version 
of is T ITThEi and even more formal is I’W'TlciltjJ , which we may see later when we cover 

formal expressions. 

Unlike the English word for contradiction such as "but" or "however", T ITcEJ and do not 

always express a direct contradiction. Often times, especially when introducing a new topic, it is used 
as a general connector of two separate sentences. For example, in the following sentences, there is no 
actual contradiction but Wj and f IT dfj are used simply to connect the sentences. Sometimes, the 
English "and" becomes a closer translation than "but". 


1 . 

I went to the department store and there was a lot of good stuff. 
I watched the "Matrix" and it was interesting. 
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4.4.6 Expressing multiple reasons using T UJ 

Vocabulary 

1. dz> UI - why 

2. [UU • -friend 

3. [t^A> * -teacher 

4. [cYU • z>X] -older 

5. ® [ft'tl] - he; boyfriend 

6. [-5- . (na-adj) - likable 

7. JllUU [Y°cE • UlAj (i-adj) - gentle; kind 

8. UlMA (i-adj) - cool; handsome 

9. oUfiU [JoU • U • J5U] (i-adj) - interesting 


When you want to list reasons for multiple states or actions you can do so by adding l UJ to the end 
of each relative clause. It is very similar to the TY 3 ] particle except that it lists reasons for verbs and 
state-of-being. Again, for states of being, TTcJ must be used to explicitly declare the state-of-being for 
any non-conjugated noun or na-adjective. Let’s look at some examples. 


Example 1 

A : ^UT^MUY’telAA/C'T*)'? 

A: Why isn’t (he/she) friend [seeking explanation]? 

B : ^3e/cU ^±7cU 

B: Well, he's/she's the teacher, and older... 


Example 2 


A : 

A: Why (do you) like him? 

B : IBUU'Ux froUlMAU 

B: Because he’s kind, attractive, and interesting (among other things). 

Notice that HSU<"(U Ucfc < 7U could also have worked but much like the 

difference between the f cYJ and TY 3 ] particle, f UJ implies that there may be other reasons. 
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4.4.7 Expressing multiple actions or states using 

Vocabulary 

1. ITS (exception) - to do 

2. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. tftCj [CO • f}] (u-verb) - to drink 

4. dW Ud'Aj • TzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

5. ItlA'' [OlfTT • UlA] (i-adj) - difficult 

6. 0&®j [^tlA • 7T] - movie 

7. M.5 [^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

8. ^ [(5/u] - book 

9. [cfc • Cj] (u-verb) - to read 

10. H® [7>5 • ^3i] - afternoon nap 

11. iZCO - this (abbr. of ClTlCO) 

12. [TclA-T^X] -college 

13. }§H [D® • crd; 5] - class 

This is the verb version of the TY 3 ] particle. You can make an example list of verbs among a possible 
larger list by conjugating each verb into the past tense and adding \ 0 J . At the end, you need to attach 
the verb riTiSJ . Just like the particle, the tense is determined by the last verb, which in this 

case will always be TlTiS J (since you have to attach it at the end). 

You can also use this with the state-of-being to say that you are a number of things at various random 
times among a larger list. Similar to regular verbs, you just take the noun or adjective for each state-of- 
being and conjugate it to the past state-of-being and then attach fOJ . Then finally, attach TlTSJ at 
the end. 
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1. vm ttm/vTzOs mmcTzcrzo 

I do things like (among other things) watch movies, read books, and take naps. 

2. ^(D^(DmMitmmrc-Drco, iiuttoTcd^So 

Class of this college is sometimes easy, sometimes difficult (and othertimes something else maybe). 


As you can see, the tense and negative/positive state is controlled by the last I" It 5 J . 

1. B^Sj^HTcDs ^l^cDUrco 

I did things like (among other things) watch movies, and read books. 

2. BMi^JlTcDs 

I don't do things like (among other things) watch movies, and read books. 

3. BMj^H/cDs ^l4;rcDU«t)'orco 

I didn't do things like (among other things) watch movies, and read books. 


4.5 Other uses of the te-form ~“C<£> ; 5 k ~“C 

33<, ~T:t/Kx ~T<5) 


The te-form is incredibly useful as it is used widely in many different types of grammatical expressions. 
We will learn about enduring states with the and form. Even though we have 

learned various conjugations for verbs, they have all been one-time actions. We will now go over how 
one would say, for example, "I am running." We will also learn how to perform an action for the future 
using the expression and to express directions of actions using and r~TT 

<5J . 

4.5.1 Using for enduring states 

Vocabulary 

1. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. [cfc ■ Tj] (u-verb) - to read 

3. [ ditj ■ 7c^] -friend 

4. {rJ [7dt(E] - what 

5. (exception) - to do 

6. [IT'S) • Tl • (i/u3 - lunch 

7. • t) s • Let] -textbook 

8. IS [I^TdtO] - story 
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9. UK [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 
10. z>z>Aj - casual word for "no" (nah, uh-uh) 


We already know how to express a state-of-being using rU'lTJ , ITci , etc. However, it only indicates 
a one-time thing; you are something or not. This grammar, however, describes a continuing state of an 
action verb. This usually translates to the progressive form in English except for a few exceptions, which 
we will examine later. We can make good use of the te-form we learned in the last section because the 
only thing left to do is add Tf'S J ! You can then treat the result as a regular ru-verb. 

This ri^SJ is the same ru-verb describing existence, first described in the negative verb section. 
However, in this case, you don't have to worry about whether the subject is animate or inanimate. 


Using for enduring states 


To describe a continuing action, first conjugate the verb to the te-form and then attach the verb I"IA 
. The entire result conjugates as a ru-verb. 

Examples 

1 . 

2. — > 5h,Aj — * iot/oTTO ''-S 


The result conjugates as a ru-verb regardless of what the original verb is 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

pTc/uTTb ^ 3 

reading laiA/ClA&lAis not reading 

Past 

STc/uTTb 

was reading I^/cTrl o Tcwas not reading 


Example 1 

A : OTTO'S©? 

A: What is friend doing? 

B : 

B: (Friend) is eating lunch. 

Note that once you've changed it into a regular ru-verb, you can do all the normal conjugations. The 
examples below show the masu-form and plain negative conjugations. 


Example 2 


A : ? 

A: What are you reading? 
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B : 

B: I am reading textbook. 


Example 3 

A: Are you listening to me? (lit: Are you listening to story?) 

B : T)Z)Kj s MIVCIA&IAo 

B: No, I'm not listening. 

Since people are usually too lazy to roll their tongues to properly pronounce the I~IAJ , it is often omitted 
in conversational Japanese. If you are writing an essay or paper, you should always include the TlAj . 
Here are the abbreviated versions of the previous examples. 


Example 4 

A : ? 

A: What is friend doing? 

B : 

B: (Friend) is eating lunch. 


Example 5 

A : ? 

A: What are you reading? 

b : 

B: I am reading textbook. 


Example 6 

A : 

A: Are you listening to me? (lit: Are you listening to story?) 

B : 

B: No, I'm not listening. 

Notice how I left the rtAj alone for the polite forms. Though people certainly omit the rtAj even 
in polite form, you might want to get used to the proper way of saying things first before getting carried 
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away with casual abbreviations. You will be amazed at the extensive types of abbreviations that exist in 
casual speech. (You may also be amazed at how long everything gets in super polite speech.) Basically, 
you will get the abbreviations if you just act lazy and slur everything together. Particles also get punted 
off left and right. 

For example: 


1 . UTl "'5© ? (Those particles are such a pain to say all the time...) 

2. {RJUTriAiS© ? (Ugh, I hate having to spell out all the vowels.) 

3. {rJUTT/o© ? (Ah, perfect.) 


4.5.2 Enduring state-of-being vs enduring state of action 

Vocabulary 

1. [lv • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

2. IT) • ti'ib] (u-verb) - to understand 

3. ^B Z>] - today 

4. LI CO - this (abbr. of TLTKD) 

5. [z)Tz] -song 

6. i! - road 

7. (it'' - yes (polite) 


There are certain cases where an enduring state doesn't translate into the progressive form. In fact, there 
is an ambiguity in whether one is in a state of doing an action versus being in a state that resulted from 
some action. This is usually decided by context and common practices. For example, although 
UTTlAiSJ can technically mean someone is in a chapel currently getting married, it is usually used to 
refer to someone who is already married and is currently in that married state. We'll now discuss some 
common verbs that often cause this type of confusion for learners of Japanese. 


r^j 

r^QSJ means "to know". English is weird in that "know" is supposed to be a verb but is actually 
describing a state of having knowledge. Japanese is more consistent and T&ISJ is just a regular 
action verb. In other words, I "knowed" (action) something and so now I know it (state). That's why the 
English word "to know" is really a continuing state in Japanese, namely: f£Q'0"n/’' ; 5J . 
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vs 

meaning "to understand" may seem similar to r^PSJ in some cases. However, there is a 
difference between "knowing" and "understanding". Try not to confuse with 

means that you are already in a state of understanding, in other words, you 
already get it. If you misuse this, you may sound pompous. ("Yeah, yeah, I got it already.") On the other 
hand, r£Po"Cl'' ; 5J simply means you know something. 


Examples 

1. £P0^U7co 

I found out about it today. (I did the action of knowing today.) 

2. CI6D§fc&£PoTl^TO? 

Do (you) know this song? 

3. 

Do you know the way? (lit: Do (you) understand the road?) 

4. [Jl/V (il/V o 

Yes, yes, I got it, I got it. 


Motion Verbs (fa < x S^x etc.) 

Vocabulary 

1. fibfc [ltlf • - Suzuki (last name) 

2. tiTL - where 

3. =65 -already 

4. M [1) 2) - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

5. W& • §] (u-verb) - to go home 

6. 9u [cTt*] - before 

7. fr< • <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. [cb • X] - Mie (first name) 

9. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 


It is reasonable to assume the actions and would mean, "going" and 

"coming" respectively. But unfortunately, this is not the case. The r~TTl , ' ; 5J form of motion verbs is 
more like a sequence of actions we saw in the last section. You completed the motion, and now you exist 
in that state. (Remember, ro^ J is the verb of existence of animate objects.) It might help to think of 
it as two separate and successive actions: ITto"CJ x and then . 
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Examples 

1. iD^ART^TrWo 
Where is Suzuki-san? 

2 . 

He is already at home (went home and is there now). 

3. % CffoWSd:. 

I'll go on ahead. (I'll go and be there before you.) 

4. 

Mie-chan is already here, you know. (She came and is here.) 


4.5.3 Using for resultant states 

Vocabulary 

1. ¥(11 [C/kD/o-O-] -preparations 

2. <Ez> - how 

3. =6^- already 

4. ITS (exception) - to do 

5. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

6. SfcfT [Oct - - travel 

7. It® UtlA-tf'O -plans 

8. [do • tDS] (u-verb) - to end 

9. 5 Ay - casual word for "yes" (yeah, uh-huh) 

10. tJ]Tt • /I\] - ticket 

11. mz> [t) N • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

12. tKzFJL - hotel 

13. [cfc-t^O - reservation 


Appropriately enough, just like there is an TSSJ to go with rtASJ , there is a r~TTS) ; 5J form 
that also has a special meaning. By replacing RASJ with TSSJ , instead of a continuing action, 
it becomes a resultant state after the action has already taken place. Usually, this expression is used to 
explain that something is in a state of completion. The completed action also carries a nuance of being 
completed in preparation for something else. 

Since this grammar describes the state of a completed action, it is common to see the RiJ and TTjJ 
particles instead of the particle. 
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Example 1 

A : 

A: How are the preparations? 

B : 

B: The preparations are already done. 


Example 2 


A : M-rmm [mtD^Tz? 

A: Are the plans for the trip complete? 

B : z>Ajs oTcUs UTSSo 

B: Uh huh, not only did I buy the ticket, I also took care of the hotel reservations. 


4.5.4 Using the r~~C£>< J form as preparation for the future 

Vocabulary 

1. [(3:Aj • • (i/u] - dinner 

2. fE-5 [T)< • §] (u-verb) - to make 

3. [7r/w • - battery 

4. mz> [IT • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

While r^TTc&SJ carries a nuance of a completed action in preparation for something else, r~"Ccf$ 
< J explicitly states that the action is done (or will be done) with the future in mind. Imagine this: you 
have made a delicious pie and you're going to place it on the window sill for it to cool so that you can 
eat it later. This image might help explain why the verb T SS < J (M<), meaning "to place", can be 
used to describe a preparation for the future. (It's just too bad that pies on window sills always seem to 
go through some kind of mishap especially in cartoons.) While TM< J by itself is written in kanji, it is 
customary to use hiragana when it comes attached to a conjugated verb (such as the te-form). 


Examples 

1 . 

Make dinner (in advance for the future). 

2 . 

I'll buy batteries (in advance for the future). 
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f “C SS < J is also sometimes abbreviated to f~A<J for convenience. 


1. 

Make dinner (in advance for the future). 

2. 

I'll buy batteries (in advance for the future). 


4.5.5 Using motion verbs (ii < \ Mib) with the te-form 

Vocabulary 

1. XhjU'D - pencil 

2. MO [=£> • O] (u-verb) - to hold 

3. US (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

4. [tfo • SS] -school 

5. [U* <3 (u-verb) - to go 

6. M [1) St5; 2) U - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

7. 5^S [< • S) (exception) - to come 

8. £>5£^/u [3S • tlZ) • ^/u] - father (polite) 

9. [(^'V 0 * ON] (i-adj) - fast; early 

10. 'j§S [t) s X • S3 (u-verb) - to go home 

11. HR - station 

12. To [155] - direction, way 

13. t3eS [(iU • 5] (u-verb) - to run 

14. # - winter 

15. AS [(iU ■ S3 (u-verb) - to enter 

16. □ — h - coat 

17. SS • S3 (ru-verb) - to wear 

18. ±a AS [/J\ • AS] (ru-verb) - to increase 

19. — [Uo • U J: S • lt/u • #)U3 - with all one's might 

20. jxI^SS [tfAj • (i • S] (u-verb) - to try one's best 

21. [US • US3 (na-adj) - various 
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22. A [DA] - person 

23. I'D • ^ • Efe • z>] (u-verb) - to go out with; to keep in company with 

24. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

25. TA - yet 

26. MDAS [A • (u-verb) - to be found 

27. H^Ii [A • (5/u • A] - Japanese (language) 

28. To A - long; far 

29. mi [TA] - front; before 

30. [AA, Tct^] -study 

31. T5 (exception) - to do 

32. fcnJIi [tto-^J;<] - eventually 

33. A 5 tsb <5 (ru-verb) - to stop; to quit 


You can also use the motion verbs "to go" (^T<)and "to come" (A-5) with the te-form, to show that an 
action is oriented toward or from someplace. The most common and useful example of this is the verb 
r&Dj (to hold). While means you are in a state of holding something (in possession of), 

when the rtAiSJ is replaced with rtA<J or \ < 5 J , it means you are taking or bringing something. 
Of course, the conjugation is the same as the regular fAiXJ and fASJ . 


Examples 

1 . ? 

Do (you) have a pencil? 

2 . ? 

Are (you) taking pencil to school? 

3. 

Are (you) bringing pencil to home? 


For these examples, it may make more sense to think of them as a sequence of actions: hold and go, or 
hold and come. Here are a couple more examples. 


1 . 

Father came back home early. 

2. iR©7A\AoADo Ac 

Went running toward the direction of station. 
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The motion verbs can also be used in time expressions to move forward or come up to the present. 

1. □- 

Entering winter, people wearing coat will increase (toward the future). 

2. ! 

Will try my hardest (toward the future) with all my might! 

Went out (up to the present) with various types of people but a good person hasn't been found yet. 

4. „ 

Studied Japanese from way back before and eventually quit. 

4.6 Potential Form 

4.6.1 Expressing the ability to do something 

In Japanese, the ability to do a certain action is expressed by conjugating the verb rather than adding a 
word such as the words "can" or "able to" in the case of English. All verbs conjugated into the potential 
form become a ru-verb. 

4.6.2 The Potential Form 

Vocabulary 

1. M.S [A • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

2. j£I/T\ [3oS • /J\] (u-verb) - to play 

3. AS (exception) - to do 

4. AS [< • S] (exception) - to come 

5. til AS [T! • ^ • S] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

6. I^-AS [7z • ^tS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

7. SS [cf • S] (ru-verb) - to wear 

8. {IDS [OAj • IGS] (ru-verb) - to believe 

9. !#S [iS • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

10. |3^S [Jo • ^S] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

11. tilS [7r • S] (ru-verb) - to come out 
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12. JiKtB [£)' • IBB] (ru-verb) - to hang 

13. I)p]/'\B [OB- / '\B] (ru-verb) - to investigate 

14. fST [(i££ • It] (u-verb) - to speak 

15. (K [fr N • <] (u-verb) - to write 

16. [US • B)] (u-verb) - to wait 

17. tftt) [60 • &] (u-verb) - to drink 

18. IXB [<h • B] (u-verb) - to take 

19. (u-verb) - to die 

20. MB [ft N • B] (u-verb) - to buy 

21. >S? [fcVu • 0] -Kanji 

22. [~£/u • ^3l/o] (na-adj) - unfortunate 

23. [Cl Kj • Ukb B • SO] - this weekend 

24. [IB - <] (u-verb) - to go 

25. =£>B - already 

Once again, the conjugation rules can be split into three major groups: ru-verbs, u-verbs, and exception 
verbs. However, the potential form of the verb riTB J (meaning "to do") is a special exception because 
it becomes a completely different verb: (ttU^B) 


Rules for creating potential form 


• For ru-verbs: Replace the rBJ with rBflBJ . 

Example: MB — > MBtlB 

• For u-verbs: Change the last character from a / u / vowel sound to the equivalent / e / vowel sound 
and add TBJ . 

Example: 'Ma'\ — > — > jSfXB 

• Exceptions: 

1. T^BJ becomes TTr^BJ 

2. T<BJ becomes TClBSlBJ 

□ Remember that all potential verbs become ru-verbs. 
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Sample ru-verbs 


Plain 

Potential 

JE^S 

#nens 

©55 

©SnS 

fiOS 

{1115 ST IS 

as 

asns 

itl^S 

salens 

ms 

mens 

ms 

mens 

Iins 

linens 


Sample u-verbs 


Plain 

Potential 

i£T 

isns 

*< 

sns 


Mns 


(ITS 


tfr*S 

IXS 

ims 


5E43tS 

MS 

M^-S 


Exception Verbs 


Plain 

Potential 

^-s 

Tr^S 

<s 

sens 


It is also possible to just add mSJ instead of the full T SnSJ for ru-verbs. For example, 
nSJ becomes l^nnSJ instead of r^nsnSJ . I suggest learning the official rsnSJ 
conjugation first because laziness can be a hard habit to break and the shorter version, though common, 
is considered to be slang. 


Examples 

1. ? 

Can you write kanji? 

2. tTOI^o 

It's unfortunate, but can't go this weekend. 

3. 

I can't believe it already. 


4.6.3 Potential forms do not have direct objects 

Vocabulary 

1. M±l±l [/5\ • C • ^ Aj ] - Mt. Fuji 

2. • S] (u-verb) - to climb 

3. ill'' [£>=& • U] (i-adj) - heavy 

4. [IE • tjT)] - baggage 

5. [=& • O] (u-verb) - to hold 


The potential form indicates that something is possible but no actual action is actually taken. While the 
potential form remains a verb, since it is describing the state of something you must not use the direct 
object as you have done with regular verbs. For example the following sentences are incorrect. 

i. m±[h*mnrz 0 
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2 . 


Here are the corrected versions: 


1. M±LLl^n/co 

Was able to climb Fuji-san. 

2 . 

Am able to hold heavy baggage. 


4.6.4 Are and exceptions? 

Vocabulary 

1. [(fr • Xib] (ru-verb) - to be visible 

2. [S • (ru-verb) - to be audible 

3. ^0 [S 0] - today 

4. BfttlS [(i • tlS] (ru-verb) - to be sunny 

5. S±|JL| [/I\ • 0 • c T/w] - Mt. Fuji 

6. [0=6 • Tz ~*5] -friend 

7. - thanks to 

8. H&ID [^tlA • - movie 

9. TzTz - free of charge; only 

10. M.5 [<fr • <5] (ru-verb) - to see 

11. 0 <0 - event, matter 

12. [TT • cf • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

13. ;XU/5\D [7>^ • U/J\D] - after a long time 

14. ® [ft'tl] - he; boyfriend 

15. ^ [0^_] - voice 

16. IKK [S • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

17. mO [St) • 0] - surroundings 

18. (i-adj) - noisy 

19. Wz> [0) • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

20. <0S 0 / S/uS 0 - not very (when used with negative) 
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There are two verbs and that mean that something is visible and audible, 

respectively. When you want to say that you can see or hear something, you'll want to use these verbs. 
If however, you wanted to say that you were given the opportunity to see or hear something, you would 
use the regular potential form. However, in this case, it is more common to use the type of expression 
as seen in example 3. 


Examples 

1. s±lllt)^^.-So 

(It) cleared up today and Fuji-san is visible. 

2. wniiTcTc-ejienfco 

Thanks to (my) friend, (I) was able to watch the movie for free. 

3. B*il£7c7cTJl,5^£;tf'7!^7co 

Thanks to (my) friend, (I) was able to watch the movie for free. 


You can see that example 3 uses the generic noun for an event to say literally, "The event of seeing movie 
was able to be done." which essentially means the same thing as TMBTlSJ . You can also just use 
generic noun substitution to substitute for [ddii . 

1 . 


Here's some more examples using I’M < J , can you tell the difference? Notice that always 

means "audible" and never "able to ask". 


i . x U/3\ o cfi©p^'inrco 

I was able to hear his voice for the first time in a long time. 

The surroundings were noisy and I couldn't hear what he was saying very well. 


4.6.5 T J , yet another exception 

Vocabulary 

1 . T:AjTJ: - that sort of 

2. TLtL- event, matter 

3. [& • 0 • X • • D • z> • 5] (ru-verb)-to possibly exist 

4. ® [MT] - he; boyfriend 

5. W&6 [Tl • - oversleep 
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6. ITS (exception) - to do 

7. TzTL - that 

8. IS - story 


You can say that something has a possibility of existing by combining and the verb \%^>\ to 

produce f&OW-S)] . This essentially means except that nobody actually says 

that, they just use UfoD'M-S)} . This verb is very curious in that it can be read as either 
or l&DXTbi , however, all the other conjugations such as s \&>'OXTc.\ s and l~Sj 

only have one possible reading using . 


Examples 

1 . 

That kind of situation/event is possible (lit: can exist). 

2 . 

That kind of situation/event is possible (lit: can exist). 

3. 

That kind of situation/event is not possible (lit: cannot exist). 

4. 

It's also possible that he overslept, (lit: The event that he overslept also possibly exists.) 

5. =Eni£s 

That's an impossible story/scenario, (lit: That story/scenario cannot exist.) 


4.7 Using ITS and ££5 with the to particle (~ [cbt3]L& 

We can use the verbs riTSJ and in conjunction with the T (HJ particle to make various 

useful expressions. We are used to using the object particle with I" "3" -5 J because something is usually 
done to something else. We will see how the meaning changes when we change the particle to HU J . 
As for , it is always used with the HUI particle because "becoming" is not an action done to 

something else but rather a target of change. The only grammatical point of interest here is using 
with i-adjectives and verbs. 


4.7.1 Using ffeiD J and for nouns and na-adjectives 

Vocabulary 

1. ® [MT] - he; boyfriend 
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2. UZ • (5A. j • A] - Japanese (language) 

3. [C/J;5 -if] (na-adj) - skillful 

4. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

5. [A>AU] - me, myself, I 

6. [Sit [A- UT>] - doctor 

7. (na-adj) - famous 

8. A [7>A] - person 

9. A>A— 23 — hamburger 

10. +255*'- salad 

11. It'S (exception) - to do 

12. [(SM - other 

13. IMA (i-adj) - good 

14. W [£}©] - object 

15. A < A' A - a lot (amount) 

16. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

17. W0/A>o(i o D -as I thought 

18. ATI -this 


As already explained, using TAiSJ with nouns and na-adjectives presents nothing new and acts pretty 
much the way you'd expect. 

1. ® © 0 ^ ( dAL 

His Japanese has become skillful. 

2 . 

I became a doctor. 

3. 

I will become a famous person. 


For adjectives, using the verb TlTiSJ with the rAJ particle is just a review back to the lesson on 
adverbs. However, for nouns, when you use the verb riTiSJ with the T(d J particle, it means that you 
are going to do things toward something. This changes the meaning of I" ITS J to mean, "to decide on 
[X]". This is a common expression to use, for instance, when you are ordering items on a menu. 


1. mi. A>A-73-A+255*'AU^o 

I’ll have the hamburger and salad, (lit: I'll do toward hamburger and salad.) 
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2 . ^(iDunctSo 

There are a lot of other good things, but as I thought, I'll go with this one. 


If you think this expression is strange, think about the English expression, "I'll go with the hamburger." 
Exactly where are you going with the hamburger? 


4.7.2 Using with i-adjectives 

Vocabulary 

1. [^cfc • £l/u] - last year 

2. (particle) - from ~ 

3. m [H] - height 

4. Hi a [TziT • l''] (i-adj) - high; tall; expensive 

5. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

6. 3SK] [z>A j • -exercise 

7. ITS (exception) - to do 

8. (particle) - ~ so 

9. ["Dcfc • l''] (i-adj) - strong 

10. - study 

11. Tz < cE/u - a lot (amount) 

12. Si [&Tzm] - head 

13. I Mi (i-adj) - good 

Because the T(EJ particle is a target particle that is used for nouns and by extension na-adjectives, 
we need to use something else to show that something is becoming an i-adjective. Since "becoming" 
expresses a change in state, it makes sense to describe this process using an adverb. In fact, you’ll notice 
that we were already using adverbs (of a sort) in the previous section by using I" (EJ with na-adjectives. 

Your height has gotten taller from last year, huh? 

2 . 

I will become stronger because I am exercising. 

3. «£7c<£A,U7cft'6 s Sltf'cfcCttoTco 

Since I studied a lot, I became smarter, (lit: head became better) 
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4.7.3 Using and with verbs 

Vocabulary 

1. 'M9Y [thl'' ■ TrT'O -overseas 

2. '\T<. [l'' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. A A - event, matter 

4. ££<5 (u-verb) - to become 

5. MB [Si'' • [Z?5] -everyday 

6. |£] [ (d < ] - meat 

7. [ft • AiS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. AS (exception) - to do 

9. 0S: [{Z • (eEAJ - Japan 

10. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

11 . [tb] - sushi 

12. — : Slal [lNt5 • faA . j • tTKA - span of 1 year 

13. WM VCIAj • - practice 

14. tfTV - piano 

15. !!i< [7> • <] (u-verb) - to play (piano, guitar) 

16. itUT [15 • M - underground 

17. AS [(il'' • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

18. S±|JL| [/J\ • C • -£Aj] - Mt. Fuji 

19. MAS [<fr • AS] (ru-verb) - to be visible 

You may be wondering how to use T^SJ and TASJ with verbs since there's no way to directly 
modify a verb with another verb. The simple solution is to add a generic noun such as a generic event: 
A A (¥) or an appearance/manner: S S (}#). These nouns don't refer to anything specific and are used 
to describe something else. In this case, they allow us to describe verbs in the same manner as nouns. 
Here are some examples of how to use these generic nouns with and . 

1 . 

It's been decided that I will go abroad, (lit: It became the event of going abroad.) 

2. 

It became so that I eat meat everyday, (lit: It became the appearance of eating meat everyday.) 
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3. 

I decided I will go abroad, (lit: I did toward the event of going abroad.) 

4. SB, 

I will try to eat meat everyday, (lit: I will do toward the manner of eating meat everyday.) 


You can modify a verb with T&SJ or TlTijSJ by first making it into a noun clause and then treating it just 
like a regular noun. Pretty clever, huh? I hope the literal translations give you a sense of why the example 
sentences mean what they do. For instance, in the fourth example, translates into "to 

make an effort toward..." but in Japanese, it's really only a target towards acting in a certain manner. 

Since potential verbs describe a state of feasibility rather than an action (remember, that's why the I" ^ J 
particle couldn't be used), it is often used in conjunction with to describe a change in 

manner to a state of feasibility. Let's take this opportunity to get some potential conjugation practice in. 


After coming to Japan, I became able to eat sushi. 

2. e 

Because I practiced for one year, I became able to play the piano. 

3. itiTRilAoTs s±lilt)^Att<tto7co 

After going underground, Fuji-san became not visible. 


4.8 Conditionals (£a (3\ £6) 


4.8.1 How to say "if" in Japanese 


This whole section is dedicated to learning how to say "if" in Japanese. Oh, if only it was as simple as 
English. In Japanese, there’s four (count them, four) ways to say "if! Thankfully, the conjugations are 
sparse and easy especially since you don't have to deal with tenses. 


4.8.2 Expressing natural consequence using T <hj 

Vocabulary 

1. Ttt— JU - ball 

2. [2$ • <ET] (u-verb) - to drop 

3. [2$ • T55] (ru-verb) - to fall 

4. WM, [TT/u • - electricity; (electric) light 
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5. >'^"3" [IT • ~T] (u-verb) - to erase 

6. BflA [<6*1''] (i-adj) - dark 

7. [TYo • -school 

8. '\T<. [I'' - <] (u-verb) - to go 

9. [JiTa • Tz^] -friend 

10. #5 • z>] (u-verb) - to meet 

11. 7c < - a lot (amount) 

12. [/S\dc • 5] (u-verb) - to become fatter 

13. [t^/o • t^lA] -teacher 

14. dc - for sure 

15. [<EU • 3>^_] -older 


We'll first cover the simplest type of "if" which is the natural consequence conditional. This means that 
if [X] happens, [Y] will happen as a natural consequence. No question about it. If I drop a ball, it will fall 
to the ground. If I turn off the lights at night, it will get dark. We can express this type of condition in the 
following format. 


Rules for using the conditional fdcj 


1. Attach [<E] to the condition followed by the result that would occur should the condition be 
satisfied 

= [Condition] + <h + [Result] 

2. State-of-being must be made explicit 

= [State-of-being] + Tcdc + [Result] 


Examples 

1. 

If you drop the ball, it will fall. 

2 . wm&m- 

If you turn off the lights, it will get dark. 


These examples are designed to show how I" d lj is used to express natural consequence. However, 
even if the statement isn't a natural consequence in itself, the fdij will tell the audience that it is 
nevertheless expected to be a natural consequence. 
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1 . 

If you don't go to school, you can't meet your friends. 

2 . 

If you eat a lot, you will get fat, for sure. 

If he's a teacher, he must be older for sure, right? 


The "for sure" part is the implied meaning supplied by the f <EJ . The speaker is saying that the following 
condition will occur in that situation, no matter what. As you can see from the last example, if the condition 
is a state-of-being, it must be expressed so explicitly using TTcJ . This applies to all non-conjugated 
nouns and na-adjectives as I'm sure you're used to by now. This will also help prevent confusion with 
other types of ft] . 


4.8.3 Contextual conditionals using 

Vocabulary 

1. H [cfr/^tT\ - everybody 

2. 1t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. fA - me, myself, I 

4. [IA • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

5. Pd'M [t3/u • 7c IA] -problem 

6. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

7. mil II It • Ucfc • thkA - library 

8. Is&TzTL - over there 


Another relatively easy to understand type of "if" is the contextual conditional. You can use this particle to 
express what will happen given a certain context. For example, if you wanted to say, "Well, if everybody's 
going, I'm going too" you would use the rAC6>J conditional because you are saying that you will go in 
the context of everybody else going. The contextual conditional always requires a context in which the 
conditional occurs. For instance, you would use it for saying things like, "If that's what you are talking 
about..." or "If that's the case, then..." 

In a sense, you are explaining what would occur if you assume a certain condition is satisfied. In other 
words, you are saying "if given a certain context, here is what will happen." You will see this reflected in 
the English translations as the phrase "if given" in the examples. 

The TACBJ is attached to the context in which the conditional occurs. The format is the same as the 
ft] conditional, however, you must not attach the declarative fTz] . 
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Rules for using the contextual conditional fAi'oJ 


1. Attach r££6>J to the context in which the conditional would occur 

= [Assumed Context] + + [Result] 

2. You must not attach the declarative fTcJ . 


Examples 

If given that everybody is going, then I'll go too. 

If given that Alice-san says so, there's no problem. 


Example Dialogue 


7'JT, : 

Alice: Where is the library? 

Tt\7 : o 

Bob: If given that you're talking about the library, then it's over there. 

The following is incorrect. 

You can also decide to use instead of just r££6>J . This means exactly the same thing 

except that it has a more formal nuance. 

4.8.4 General conditionals using 

Vocabulary 

1. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. ffi'D [j£ • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

3. (i-adj) - funny 

4. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 
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5. W< • HlA] -student 

6. BPi [7>S] -free (as in not busy) 

7. [<E& • -friend 

8. #3 • 3 ] (u-verb) - to meet 

9. ItlA^ [t) N • IA • "6©] -shopping 

10. fir < [IA* <] (u-verb) - to go 

11. [3$ • AMU] - money 

12. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

13. s$;UlA [Tz(D • UlA] (i-adj) -fun 

14. fA [T)7cU] - me; myself; I 

15. - disease; sickness 

16. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 


The next type of conditional just expresses a regular "if condition without any assumptions or embedded 
meanings. The conjugation rules for the \ conditional is below. Note, the conjugation rule for nouns 
and na-adjectives is actually using the verb TSSJ in TTrSSJ , a formal expression we'll learn much 
later. 


Conjugation Rules for f(3:J 


• For verbs: Change the last lul vowel sound to the equivalent lei vowel sound and attach T (3:J 
Examples 

1. -> 

2. m-D ^rc 

• For i-adjectives or negatives ending in rA£lAJ : Drop the last rtAj and attach rWiT(3: J . 
Examples 

1. 33A N UA -> £>A'lAtn(3: 

2. &IA -► A£Wl(3: 

• For nouns and na-adjectives: Attach rTrSTK4:J 
Examples 

1. -> 

2. bp* m-c&rus 
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Examples 

If I can meet with my friend, we will go shopping. 

2. eitfsniA'i'fto 

If I had money, it would be good, huh? 

3. s^UW-nii, &ttfT<o 

If it's fun, I'll go too. 

4. s£U<«W-nii, fAt^T^AiiG 

If it's not fun, I'll also not go. 

5. 

If you don't eat, you will become sick. 


4.8.5 Past conditional using TTcB ((^)J 

Vocabulary 

1. US) [G • <Ez)] - automatic 

2. ffi'D [l£ • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

3. siT) [cfc • f}] (u-verb) - to read 

4. ftUG • lA'O (i-adj) - busy 

5. BPi [7>S] -free (as in not busy) 

6. $F/5\ • /In] (u-verb) - to play 

7. fj< [O'* <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. [A v < • HlG] -student 

9. iJ^I VoO • ZIce] -discount 

10. mz> [A N • (u-verb) - to buy 

11. [<Ltj • Tz^] -friend 

12. [& • Z)\ (u-verb) - to meet 

13. [A N • O'* • =&<£>] -shopping 

14. 33l£: [33 • A'33i] - money 

15. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

16. I Mi (i-adj) - good 

17. M [1) 5^3; 2) l^^.] - 1) one’s own home; 2) house 
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18. 'JiS [fTX • (u-verb) - to go home 

19. It [7c Tl] - who 

20. IAS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

21. T * 1 2 * * * * 7 ^ U£j - America 

22. 7c < ^ Ay - a lot (amount) 

23. [yj\d: • S] (u-verb) - to become fatter 


I call this next conditional the past conditional because it is produced by taking the past tense and just 
adding TBJ . It is commonly called the TTcBJ conditional because all past-tense ends with [tz/7z J 
and so it always becomes f TcS / 7c6> J . Like the f(3:J conditional, it is also a general conditional. 


Conjugation Rule for f7c6 ((3:)J 


• First change the noun, adjective, or verb to its past tense and attach T 6> J 
Examples 

1. -► SliTcoTc -► [=li!j7co7c6 

2. #"3 -> ^oTc -*■ #0 7c 6 

3. bTC — * uJihaTt- — * pTcAyTilS 

4. ttUlA -» It Ufr'o 7c -> It U7To 7c 6 


Examples 

1. 0Ps7co7c6s 

If I am free, I will go play. 

2. ^£7co7c6, 

If you're a student, you can buy with a student discount. 


For i-adjectives and verbs, it is very difficult to differentiate between the two types of conditionals, and you 
can make life easier for yourself by considering them to be the same. However there is a small difference 

in that the TTcBJ conditional focuses on what happens after the condition. This is another reason why 

I call this the past conditional because the condition is "in the past" (not literally) and we're interested in 
the result not the condition. The I" conditional, on the other hand, focuses on the conditional part. 

Let's compare the difference in nuance. 
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Example 1 


A: We will go shopping, if I can meet with my friend. 

B: If I can meet with my friend, we will go shopping. 


Example 2 

A: It would be good, if I had money, huh? 

B : fc'MSorcBUUfto 

B: If I had money, it would be good, huh? 

Going by the context, the r~7c6>J form sounds more natural for both examples because it doesn't 
seem like we're really focusing on the condition itself. We're probably more interested in what's going to 
happen once we meet the friend or how nice it would be if we had money. 

The past conditional is the only type of conditional where the result can be in the past. It may seem 
strange to have an "if" when the result has already taken place. Indeed, in this usage, there really is no 
"if", it's just a way of expressing surprise at the result of the condition. This has little to do with conditionals 
but it is explained here because the grammatical structure is the same. 


1. mCJioTcBs IftilAteft'D/co 

When I went home, there was no one there, (unexpected result) 

As a result of going to America, I got really fat. (unexpected result) 


You can also use instead of TTcBJ .Similarto , this means exactly the same 

thing except that it has a more formal nuance. 


4.8.6 How does TtjUJ fit into all of this? 

Vocabulary 

1. U - if by any chance 

2. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

3. H&ID • £>''] - movie 
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4. IES [<A • S3 (ru-verb) - to watch 

5. fT< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

6. B$fa3 [G • ti'Aj] - time 

7. &S (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

8. B£H [SUTc] -tomorrow 


Some of you may be aware of the word rt> UJ which means "if" and may be wondering how it fits 
into all of this. Well, if you want to say a conditional, you need to use one of the conditionals discussed 
above. Ttj U J is really a supplement to add a sense of uncertainty on whether the condition is true. 
For instance, you might use it when you want to make an invitation and you don't want to presume like 
the following example. 


1. tsUcfcfc'ofce, ? 

If by any chance it’s ok with you, go to watch movie? 

2. 

If given that there's no time, tomorrow is fine as well. (Not certain whether there is no time) 

4.9 Expressing "must" or "have to" (~7c6tx 

4.9.1 When there's something that must or must not be done 


In life, there are things that we must or must not do whether it's taking out the trash or doing our homework. 
We will cover how to say this in Japanese because it is a useful expression and it also ties in well with 
the previous section. We will also learn how to the say the expression, "You don't have to..." to finish off 
this section. 

4.9.2 Using ITtdb] , , and for things that must 

not be done 

Vocabulary 

1. [Tz/sb] - no good 

2. l(I - here 

3. AS [(iU • S3 (u-verb) - to enter 

4. Stl - that 
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5. [7c A. • S>] (ru-verb) - to eat 

6. [AS] - evening 

7. Ml'' [3$S • IN] (i-adj) - late 

8. ~A7T (particle) - until ~ 

9. H15 [TT/w • fo] - phone 

10. AS (exception) - to do 

11. PIN [(iY 3 • in] (i-adj) - fast; early 

12. [te • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 


If you're not familiar with the word ITctsb J (it@), though it can be used in many different ways it 
essentially means "no good". The other two key words in this section are riN(A££iNj and T Ty: n J 
and they have essentially the same basic meaning as \Tz.tsb\ . However, while riNtt^lNj can be 
used by itself, r&S&lNj must only be used in the grammar presented here. In addition, while Tin 
L t&lNj and r&S&lNj conjugate like i-adjectives they are not actual adjectives. Let's learn how to 
use these words to express things that must not be done. 


How to say: Must not [verb] 


• Take the te-form of the verb, add the HiJ (wa) particle and finally attach either \Tz!sb\ s Tin 
tt&lNj % or r«6«lNj . 

Example 

AS -> Aol + (i + ^<fe/lNTOlN/«6«lN = AoS(i/cfe/Ao"C(3:lNWmN/Ao"C(3: 
«6ttON 


1. SSdAoTlilNltSt^/uo 
You must not enter here. 

2. Sn^AXliTcto ! 

You can't (must not) eat that! 

3. m. M<^Trmi£U-CTO6«lN 0 

You must not use the phone until late at night. 

4. P<«STODAt*A/CU7c 0 
Wasn't allowed to sleep early. 


The difference between ITztsb J ^ riNLt&lNj v and r&S&lNj is that, first of all, ITctsbi is casual. 
While riNft^lNj and r&S&lNj are basically identical, r&S&lNj is generally more for things 
that apply to more than one person like rules and policies. 
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4.9.3 Expressing things that must be done 

Vocabulary 

1. SB [iLl'' • [Zti] -everyday 

2. ^55 • iZz>] -school 

3. '\T<. • <] (u-verb) - to go 

4. [Ukt>< • Tel''] - homework 

5. Tib (exception) - to do 


You may have predicted that the opposite of "You must not do" would use riHtSJ or T&iSJ because 
they look like the positive version of and .However, and T ££6 

must always be negative, so this is not correct. In actuality, we still use the same T Tzisb/ 

and use the opposite of the verb that goes in front of it instead. This double negative can 
be kind of confusing at first but you will get used to it with practice. There are three ways to conjugate 
the verb before adding and two of them involve conditionals so aren't 

you glad that you just learned conditionals in the previous section? 


How to say: Must [verb] 


1. Negative te-form + HiJ (wa) particle + 

2. Negative verb + f <E] conditional + 

3. Negative verb + conditional + 



The first method is the same as the "must not do" grammar form except that we simply negated the verb. 


Must go to school everyday. 

Had to do homework. 


The second method uses the natural conditional that we learned in the last lesson. Literally, it means 
if you don't do something, then it automatically leads to the fact that it is no good. (In other words, you 
must do it.) However, people tend to use it for situations beyond the natural consequence characterization 
that we learned from the last section because it's shorter and easier to use than the other two types of 
grammar. 


i. mn¥mz.'i-stTm\£_Tc.&T:T a 

Must go to school everyday. 
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2 . 

Have to do homework. 


The third method is similar to the second except that it uses a different type of conditional as explained 
in the last lesson. With the I" (3'J conditional, it can be used for a wider range of situations. Note that 
since the verb is always negative, for the T conditional, we will always be removing the last rtAj 
and adding f . 


1 . 

Must go to school everyday. 

Had to do homework. 


It may seem like I just breezed through a whole lot of material because there are three grammar forms 
and adding up to nine possible combinations (3x3). However, some 

combinations are more common than others but I did not explicitly point out which were more common 
because any combination is technically correct and going over style would merely confuse at this point. 
Also, keep in mind that there is nothing essentially new in terms of conjugation rules. We already covered 
conditionals in the last lesson and adding the wa particle to the te-form in the beginning of this section. 


□ Reality Check 


Although we spent the last section explaining r~7a:W"TK3:J and r~7a:<‘nij , the reality is that 
because they are so long, they are practically never used in real conversations. While they are often used 
in a written context, in actual speech, people usually use the \ t. J conditional or the various shortcuts 
described below. In casual speech, the \ ti\ conditional is the most prevalent type of conditional. 
Though I explained in depth the meaning associated with the \ ti\ conditional, you have to take it with 
a grain of salt here because people are inherently lazy. 


4.9.4 Various short-cuts for the lazy 

Vocabulary 

1. -study 

2. (exception) - to do 

3. [CT • (i/u) - rice; meal 

4. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. ^55 [TTo • TL z>] -school 

6. fT< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 
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7. ll - here 

8. A 5 Hit'' • S>] (u-verb) - to enter 

9. [Tztsb] - no good 

10. 5E6& [U • <fe] (u-verb) - to die 


You may have been grumbling and complaining about how long most of the expressions are just to say 
you must do something. You can end up with up to eight additional syllables just to say "I have to..."! 

Well, others have thought the same before and people usually use short abbreviated versions of ["££ 
< ~C (3J and T in casual speech. Teachers are often reluctant to teach these overly 
familiar expressions because they are so much easier to use which is bad for times when they might 
not be appropriate. But, on the other hand, if you don't learn casual expressions, it makes it difficult to 
understand your friends (or would-be friends if you only knew how to speak less stiffly!). So here they are 
but take care to properly practice the longer forms so that you will be able to use them for the appropriate 
occasions. 


Casual abbreviations for things that must be done 


1. Simply replace with r£i<l5-T>J 

2. Simply replace r&W"Tl(3;J with 

Right now, you may be saying, "What the?" because the "abbreviations" are about the same length as 
what we've already covered. The secret here is that, unlike the expressions we learned so far, you can 
just leave the part out altogether! 


1 . 

Gotta study. 

2. 

Gotta eat. 


The fdi] conditional is also used by itself to imply . 

Gotta go to school. 


There is another \ * i 2 5 Y>J abbreviation for things that you must not do . However, in this case, you cannot 
leave out . Since this is a casual abbreviation, \Tztsb\ is used in most 

cases. 

One very important difference for this casual form is that verbs that end in rt>J \ l"/3\J \ r<fed use 

T CPi instead of rt5Y>J . Essentially, all the verbs that end in T AjTz} for past tense fall in this 
category. 
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Casual abbreviations for things that must not be done 


1. Replace T'CliJ with 

2. Replace fTrliJ with 


1 . HH[Z.X-o^5T>Tz/sbTzcP.o 

You can't enter here. 

2. £E/uC/Y>7c#)7ccfc !- You can't die! 

On a final note, in general, rt5^J sounds a bit cutesy or girly. You've already seen an example of this 
with the rt5Y>/uJ suffix. Similarly, r&:<l5Y>J also sounds a bit cutesy or childish. 

4.9.5 Saying something is ok to do or not do 

Vocabulary 

1 . [tf/w • /!\] - everything 

2. [7z • (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. IMA (i-adj) - good 

4. tftCj [CO • £}] (u-verb) - to drink 

5. [/cl^ • • /I\] (na-adj) - ok 

6. • z>] (u-verb) - to mind; to be concerned about 

7. =65 -already 

8. 'JiS [t)'X • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

9. - this 

10. c t. - just a little 

11. M.5 [(fr • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 


Now let's learn how to say either that it's ok to do or not do something. I decided to shove this section in 
here because in Japanese, this is essential how to say that you don't have to something (by saying it's 
ok to not do it). The grammar itself is also relatively easy to pick up and makes for a short section. 

By simply using the te-form and the rtjj particle, you are essentially saying, "even if you do X..." 
Common words that come after this include , or . Some examples will 

come in handy. 
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1 . 

You can go ahead and eat it all. (lit: Even if you eat it all, it's good, you know.) 

2 . 

You don't have to eat it all. (lit: Even if you don't eat it all, it's good, you know.) 

3. cfco 

It's ok if you drink it all. (lit: Even if you drink it all, it's OK, you know.) 

I don't mind if you drink it all. (lit: Even if you drink it all, I don't mind, you know.) 


In casual speech, sometimes get shortened to just (or instead 

of ). 


1 . ? 

Can I go home already? 

2. ^fL ^OctJTCbM^? 

Can I take a quick look at this? 


4.10 Desire and Suggestions (Ti volitionaK 

4.10.1 How to get your way in Japan 


We will now learn how to say what you want either by just coming out and saying it or by making discreet 
suggestions. The major topics we will cover will be the rTclAj conjugation and the volitional form. We 
will also learn specialized uses of the l"A:6>J and Ri'J conditionals to offer advice. 

4.10.2 Verbs you want to do with rTcl^J 

Vocabulary 

1. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

2. {rJ [ARE] - what 

3. (exception) - to do 

4. )nnlFc [£)/w • tAAy] - hotspring 

5. - cake 
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6. [7c • A. §] (ru-verb) - to eat 

7. To t. - long; far 

8. — If [b'o • Uct] -together 

9. (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

10. it [1/V&] - dog 

11. 2I/I\ [£>ir • /J\] (u-verb) - to play 


You can express verbs that you want to perform with the TTcl"'] form. All you need to do is add T 7c 
IAJ to the stem of the verb. However, unlike most conjugations we learned where the verb turns into a 
ru-verb, this form actually transforms the verb into an i-adjective (notice how rTclM conveniently ends 
in riM ). This makes sense because the conjugated form is a description of something that you want 
to do. Once you have the rTcl^J form, you can then conjugate it the same as you would any other 
i-adjective. However, the rTcl'U form is different from regular i-adjectives because it is derived from a 
verb. This means that all the particles we normally associate with verbs such as TTJ .. FlilJ > 
v or rTTJ can all be used with the rTclAj form, which is not true for regular i-adjectives. Here's a 
chart just for you. 


fTclAj conjugations 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

ItTTcU 


Past 

^Tcf T cTo 7c 

^TefTc < 7c 


Examples 

1. ^TUTc^YTTTTo 

What do you want to do? 

2. >nnJj<(i_fTTTl/ 

I want to go to hot spring. 

3. T-Ts :^7c < ? 

You don't want to eat cake? 

4. ^/Y7c<T7D N o7cttd;'^/Y7c<7d:o7co 

I didn't want to eat it but I became wanting to eat. 


Example 4 was very awkward to translate but is quite simple in Japanese if you refer to the section about 
using with i-adjectives". The past tense of the verb was used to create "became want 

to eat". Here's a tongue twister using the negative r~7c<7d;i’\J and past-tense of rTy^J : 

7c < Ty; < ft J meaning "became not wanting to eat". 

This may seem obvious but rjjfSJ cannot have a TTcl''] form because inanimate objects cannot 
want anything. However, can be used with the fTclM form in examples like the one below. 
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• To (ElA/clAo 

I want to be together forever, (lit: Want to exist together for long time.) 


Also, you can only use the T Tc . IAJ form for the first-person because you cannot read other people's mind 
to see what they want to do. For referring to anyone beside yourself, it is normal to use expressions such 
as, "I think he wants to..." or "She said that she wants to..." We will learn how to say such expressions in 
a later lesson. Of course, if you're asking a question, you can just use the r/clAj form because you're 
not presuming to know anything. 


Do you want to play with dog? 


4.10.3 Indicating things you want or want done using 

Vocabulary 

1. [(5- UOM (i-adj) - wanted; desirable 

2. [T • (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

3. (i-adj) -big 

4. [<!s& • IAC Tbd-T\ -stuffed doll 

5. ^p|3 [tf/u • /5\] - everything 

6. [7z • (ru-verb) - to eat 

7. p|3M [/\ • A" 3 ] - room 

8. (na-adj) - pretty; clean 


In English, we employ a verb to say that we want something. In Japanese, "to want" is actually an i- 
adjective and not a verb. We saw something similar with which is an adjective while "to like" 

in English is a verb. While I didn't get too much into the workings of ItE ce} , I have dedicated a whole 
section to rSKUlAJ because it means, "to want something done" when combined with the te-form of a 
verb. We will learn a more polite and appropriate way to make requests in the "Making Requests" lesson 
instead of saying, "I want this done." 

Though not a set rule, whenever words come attached to the te-form of a verb to serve a special gram- 
matical function, it is customary to write it in hiragana. This is because kanji is already used for the verb 
and the attached word becomes part of that verb. 


Examples 


1 . ! 
I want a big stuffed doll! 
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2. • • -o 

I want it all eaten but... 

3. SPJi£^noMHUT(SUl/VZ)cfco 

It is that I want the room cleaned up, you know. 


Like I mentioned, there are more appropriate ways to ask for things which we won't go into until later. 
This grammar is not used too often but is included for completeness. 


4.1 0.4 Making a motion to do something using the volitional form (casual) 

Vocabulary 

1. l^AS [7c • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. AS [ftU • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

3. itS [t3 • S] (ru-verb) - to wear 

4. (IDS [U/w- IDS] (ru-verb) - to believe 

5. 5#S [ft • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

6. |2^S [ft • cf S] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

7. tilS [7r • S] (ru-verb) - to come out 

8. JiKtS [ft • US] (ru-verb) - to hang 

9. JiiSS [T • IS] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

10. HAS [US -AS] (ru-verb) - to investigate 

11. §£T [lift • T] (u-verb) - to speak 

12. UK [ft - <] (u-verb) - to write 

13. (30 [j£ • O] (u-verb) - to wait 

14. tfcft [<D • ft] (u-verb) - to drink 

15. IXS [A- S] (u-verb) - to take 

16. UK [t3 • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

17. )7tk<" [ftcfc • C] (u-verb) - to swim 

18. 'ME\ [ftS • /T\] (u-verb) - to play 

19. US [ftft • S] (u-verb) - to be fixed 

20. [U-<ft] (u-verb) - to die 

21. MS [ft • S>] (u-verb) - to buy 
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22. AS (exception) - to do 

23. A;S [< • S] (exception) - to come 

24. ^0 C^«fcS3 -today 

25. {rJ [££(E] - what 

26. A— T)K—0 - theme park 

27. 1t< Con - <) (u-verb) - to go 

28. 0^0 [SdUTc] -tomorrow 

29. t)\y— curry 


The term volitional here means a will to do something. In other words, the volitional form indicates that 
someone is setting out to do something. In the most common example, this simply translates into the 
English "let's" or "shall we?" but we'll also see how this form can be used to express an effort to do 
something in a lesson further along. 

To conjugate verbs into the volitional form for casual speech, there are two different rules for ru-verbs 
and u-verbs. For ru-verbs, you simply remove the l~SJ and add fctSJ . For u-verbs, you replace 
the / u / vowel sound with the / o / vowel sound and add fSJ . 


Conjugations rules for the casual volitional form 


* For ru-verbs: Remove the l"SJ and add 

Example: :ilStS — * + AS — *• liStAS 

* For u-verbs: Replace the / u / vowel sound with the / o / vowel sound and add l"S J 
Example: AS — >■ AS + S — > ASS 


Here is a list of verbs you should be used to seeing by now. 


Sample ru-verbs 


Plain 

Volitional 

MS 

#AAS 

US 


(IGS 

'fa [y cl" 

4 SS 

Sets 


MAS 

ttis 

ttl A 

SKtS 

J±KtAS 

liss 

ire AS 

IMI-AS 

Hli'ActS 


Sample u-verbs 


Plain 

Volitional 

□ Mil 

m 

^4 

15SS 

M< 

mss 

bt<~ 

>7}<S 


miss 

mo 

1#SS 

tXT) 

iXE . iS 

ns 

dss 


5EA>S 

[in — 

mo 

Mas 


Exception Verbs 


Plain 

Volitional 

AS 

UctS 

<S 

Sets 
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Examples 

I doubt you will ever use (let's die) but I left it in for completeness. Here are some more 

realistic examples. 

1. 

What shall (we) do today? 

2 . ! 

Let's go to theme park! 

3. 

What shall (we) eat tomorrow? 

4. ftb— fcS ! 

Let's eat curry! 

Remember, since you're setting out to do something, it doesn't make sense to have this verb in the past 
tense. Therefore, there is only one tense and if you were to replace in the third example with, 

let's say, fB^B J then the sentence would make no sense. 


4.1 0.5 Making a motion to do something using the volitional form (polite) 

Vocabulary 

1. [7z • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. AS [ftl 1 ' • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. 5^S [< • S] (exception) - to come 

5. ftS [ft • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

6. It< [l 1 ' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. [SsS • /T\] (u-verb) - to play 

8. ^0 [^ct Z>] - today 

9. {rJ [&(L] - what 

10. y 1 — O - theme park 

11. B^B [SdUTc] -tomorrow 

12. iJ b— curry 
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The conjugation for the polite form is even simpler. All you have to do is add r~iL U <£ J to the stem 
of the verb. Similar to the masu-form, verbs in this form must always come at the end of the sentence. 
In fact, all polite endings must always come at the end and nowhere else as we've already seen. 


Conjugations rules for the polite volitional form 


• For all verbs: Add r~lLUcfcT>J to the stem of the verb 

1 . I^AS -> + A U j; z> — ► A U ct 5 

2. AS -> AD + AUd;A 


Sample verbs 


Plain 

Volitional 

AS 

UAUcL A 

<S 

Ud; A 

3!S 

ftAUd: A 

It < 

UcL A 


jJItTA UcL A 


Examples 

Again, there's nothing new here, just the polite version of the volitional form. 


1 . 

What shall (we) do today? 

2. A ! 
Let's go to theme park! 

3. 

What shall (we) eat tomorrow? 

4. A ! 

Let's eat curry! 


4.10.6 Making Suggestions using the R3R or conditional 

Vocabulary 

1. [cf'A/ • L5] - bank 

2. 1t< [IA* <] (u-verb) - to go 
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3. - once in a while 

4. Mil [0<t5 • U/o] - parents 

5. 1ST • It] (u-verb) - to speak 


You can make suggestions by using the Ri'J or ItzE) J conditional and adding T df 5 J . This literally 
means, "If you do [X], how is it?" In English, this would become, "How about doing [X]?" Grammatically, 
there's nothing new here but it is a commonly used set phrase. 


Examples 

How about going to bank? 

How about talking with your parents once in a while? 


4.11 Performing an action on a relative clause (dlx o“C) 


In the section about modifying relative clauses, we learned how to treat a relative clause like an adjective 
to directly modify a noun. We will extend the functionality of relative clauses by learning how to perform 
an action on a relative clause. Obviously, we cannot simply attach the [ 3c J particle to a relative clause 
because the T 3c J particle only applies to noun phrases. We need something to encapsulate the relative 
clause into a unit that we can perform actions on. This is done by making a quoted phrase. 

While in English, you can just add quotes and a comma to make a quotation, Japanese requires attaching 
rdcj at the end of the quote. This is completely different from the TdcJ particle and the TdcJ 
conditional. Unlike quotes in English, we can perform many different types of actions on the quote besides 
the standard "he said", "she said", etc. For example, we can perform the action, "to think" or "to hear" 
to produce phrases such as, "I think [clause]" or "I heard [clause]" This is very important in Japanese 
because Japanese people seldom affirm definite statements. This also why we will have to eventually 
cover many other types of grammar to express uncertainty or probability. 


4.11.1 The direct quote 

Vocabulary 

1. 15 [U • 5>] (u-verb) - to say 

2. UK [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

3. Pi[/3\ • /3\] (u-verb) - to scream 
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4. Of/J\ [J; • /In] (u-verb) - to call 

5. D£< [O/In-Y 3 • <] (u-verb) - to mutter 

6. Si'' [H& • IA] (i-adj) - cold 

7. ^0 [^H Z>] - today 

8. }§H [Okb • crd; 5] - class 

9. [HA/ • Hi 1 *] -teacher 

10. EH^ [7c • ttTT] - Tanaka (last name) 


We'll learn the simplest type of quoted phrase, which is the direct quote. Basically, you are directly quoting 
something that was said. This is done by simply enclosing the statement in quotes, adding T cCJ and 
then inserting the appropriate verb. The most common verbs associated with a direct quote would be 
rit^J and TM<J but you may use any verbs related to direct quotation such as: rP-4/I\J , W/InJ 
, ITS < J , etc. This type of quotation is often used for dialogue in novels and other narrative works. 


Examples 

i. yuxtf, imvi £m^Tz. 0 

Alice said, "Cold". 

It is that I heard from the teacher, "There is no class today." 


The verb does not need to be directly connected to the relative clause. As long as the verb that applies 
to the relative clause comes before any other verb, you can have any number of adjectives, adverbs or 
nouns in between. 


• imvi ^TUxtfE^ciorco 

"Cold," Alice said to Tanaka. 


4.11.2 The interpreted quote 

Vocabulary 

1. %%. [HA/ • HT'O -teacher 

2. [^«fc5] -today 

3. }§H [D^ • tfcfc 5] -class 

4. Hfl< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 
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5. dlTl-this 

6. [([I • (S/v • fA] - Japanese (language) 

7. {rJ [t£[L/t£hj] - what 

8. mz> [IA • Z)] (u-verb) - to say 

9. ?A [T)7zL>] - me; myself; I 

10. t) b— curry 

11. [7c • A. §] (ru-verb) - to eat 

12. JUG [33=6 • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

13. B$fa3 [G • t)'Aj] - time 

14. ^ [IA£] - now 

15. did - where 

16. fr< [IA* <] (u-verb) - to go 

17. [ti'Ajtf • ^.-5] (ru-verb) - to think 

18. ® [Af'Tl] - he; boyfriend 

19. [Hz> • GG • HlA] - high school student 

20. {IGS [L>Aj • Gi5] (ru-verb) - to believe 

The second type of quote is the quote along the lines of what someone actually said. It’s not a word-for- 
word quote. Since this is not a direct quote, no quotations are needed. You can also express thoughts as 
an interpreted quote as well. By using this and the verb rjUGJ you can say you think that something 
is so-and-so. You will hear Japanese people use this all the time. You can also use the verb 
when you are considering something. 


Examples 

1 . 6^ S immifte IA <!: M IA£ „ 

I heard from the teacher that there is no class today. 

2. iiniix H^ireiRjcAMi^TOo 

What do you call this in Japanese? (lit: About this, what do you say in Japanese?) 

3. fAtes TUX £SlG£-ro 

I am called Alice, (lit: As for me, you say Alice.) 

In an interpreted quote, the meaning of ritG J may change as you see in examples 2 and 3. Actually, 
as you can see from the literal translation, the meaning remains the same in Japanese but changes only 
when translated to normal English. (We'll learn more about various ways to use rtAGJ in the next 
lesson.) 
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Here are some examples of thoughts being used as quoted relative clauses. In example 2 below, the 
question marker is used with the volitional to insert an embedded question. 


1 . TziT<Es 

I thought about setting out to eat curry but I didn't have time to eat. 

Now, I'm considering where to set out to go. 


Unlike the direct quotation, which you can just copy as is, if the quoted relative clause is a state-of-being 
for a noun or na-adjective, you have to explicitly include the declarative \ 7z J to show this. 


What did he say this is? 

I heard that he is a high school student but I can't believe it. 


Notice how llzi was added to explicitly declare the state-of-being that is highlighted in the English 
translation. You can really see how important the TTcJ is here by comparing the following two sentences. 


• ;rn(i{Rj/c£MUg;u/c;f) N o 

What did (he) say this is? 


What did (he) say? 


4.11.3 Using ToXJ as a casual version of \ t.\ 

Vocabulary 

1. I? [££3 • EL] - Tomoko (first name) 

2. [61'' • te/u] - next year 

3. [fr'CA • T^IA] -overseas 

4. =66 -already 

5. [3$ • M'S] - money 

6. <g>6 (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

7. [(5/u • £6] -real 
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8. BfjEl [SUTc] - tomorrow 

9. M [&>&)] - rain 

10. [/!\ • 5] (u-verb) - to precipitate 

11. iTXli (i-adj) - to a great extent 

12. till (i-adj) - good 

13. A [DA] - person 


You may be surprised to hear that there is a shorter and casual version of the quoted relative clause 
since it's already only one hiragana character, I" AJ . However, the important point here is that by 
using this casual shortcut, you can drop the rest of the sentence and hope your audience can understand 
everything from context. 


Examples 

1. tiXDJfXA 

Tomoko said that she's going overseas next year. 

2 . 

I already told you I have no money. 

3. A ? / fqJ7coD ? 

Huh? What did you say? 

4. B$r H W'«DoDMOi^A/^DA\ 4^3? 

I heard you don't have time now, is that true? 

5. *E±a? 

You don't have time now (I heard), is that true? 

IX DJ can also be used to talk about practically anything, not just to quote something that was said. 
You can hear IXDJ being used just about everywhere in casual speech. Most of the time it is used in 
place of the HiJ particle to simply bring up a topic. 

1 . 

About tomorrow, I hear that it's going to rain. 

2. 7'JXbI, -TAX 1/ HA AD U A? 

About Alice, she's a very good person, right? 
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4.12 Defining and Describing (dil'o) 

4.12.1 The various uses of I’l'oJ 

In the previous lesson, we learned how to quote a relative clause by encasing it with \ dl J . This allowed 
us to talk about things that people have said, heard, thought, and more. We also took a look at some 
examples sentences that used TdiJ and lWz>] to describe how to say something in Japanese and 
even what to call oneself. In this section, we will learn that with [ dli , we can use 
rfo] in a similar fashion to define, describe, and generally just talk about the thing itself. We'll also 
see how to do the same thing with the casual foTTJ version we first learned about in the last lesson. 


4.12.2 Using ri'Oj to define 

Vocabulary 

1. 15 [IA • 5>] (u-verb) - to say 

2. - this 

3. {rJ - what 

4. & [££'&] -fish 

5. CCD - this (abbr. of CXVD) 

6. $1 [TclA] - tai (type of fish) 

7. Trl K— b - department store 

8. dll I - where 

9. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

10. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

11. [dltj • -friend 

12. [^.lA • C] - English (language) 

13. [ON • dfy] - meaning 

In the last lesson, we briefly looked at how to introduce ourselves by using T dl] and rtA:5J . For 
instance, we had the following example, which Alice used to introduce herself. 

I am called Alice, (lit: As for me, you say Alice.) 
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This sentence pattern is probably one of the first things beginner Japanese students learn in the class- 
room. In this case, the verb rtA^J doesn't mean that somebody actually said something. Rather, 
Alice is saying that people in general say "Alice" when referring to her. While using kanji for ri’oJ is 
perfectly acceptable, in this case, since nothing is actually being said, using hiragana is also common. 

This idea of describing what a person is known or referred to as can also be extended to objects and 
places. We can essentially define and identify anything we want by using I" AIA5? J in this manner. 
As you can imagine, this is particularly useful for us because it allows us to ask what things are called in 
Japanese and for the definition of words we don't know yet. 


Examples 

1. c.nits 

What is this fish referred to as? 

2 . H(D^Us 

This fish is known as "Tai". 

3. ^PoTlASW? 

Do you know where the department store called "Lumine" is? 

4. Us TfriendJ AlA^i^Tr^o 

The meaning of "tomodachi" in English is "friend". 


4.12.3 Using TO 'oJ to describe anything 

Vocabulary 

1. [L>4> • CA. j • C.Z)] - main character 

2. 3GA [(i/w • (EA] -criminal 

3. — § [lAt5 • (37u] - best; first 

4. ®SlA [JSfe • C'b • l''] (i-adj) - interesting 

5. S^A [(E • UAj • CAj] - Japanese person 

6. 33;@ [33 • - alcohol 

7. iflA [AA> • IA] (i-adj) -weak 

8. [IA • Z)] (u-verb) - to say 

9. [S/u • <Ez>] -real 

10. 34# [A'< • U/u] - single; unmarried 

11. Pi - lie 

12. U Z)'— h - reboot 
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13. A°VD> - computer, PC 

14. TIT) - (things are) this way 

15. TzT> - (things are) that way 

16. - (things are) that way 

17. - how 

18. Pij|5!ifj [£IA • ^ • d Ez>] - reboot 

19. &>Aj Tc. - you (slang) 

20. fOtj - always 

21. m [£^f] -time 

22. A; <5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

23. IDS [CIS • 5] (u-verb) - to be bothered, troubled 

24. A [7>A] - person 

25. £n#{§ [IT'D • CA A - marriage 

26. ttlAS [7: • cf • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

27. - happiness 

28. (u-verb) - to become 

29. [cfStj • 5] (u-verb) - to think 

30. A^ [A A • A< ] -college 

31. Tt<. [O'* <] (u-verb) - to go 

32. SPA [O' • A) - meaning 


We learned how to use T Afo J to describe what something is known or referred to as. However, we 
can take this idea even further by attaching two relative clauses. At this point, rtA^J is so abstract 
that it doesn't even really have a meaning. When a relative clause is encapsulated with T AJ , you 
must have a verb to go along with it and ("fo J is simply being used as a generic verb to enable us to 
talk about any relative clause. This allows us to describe and explain just about anything ranging from a 
single word to complete sentences. As you can imagine, this construction is quite useful and employed 
quite often in Japanese. 


Examples 

The most interesting thing was that the main character was the criminal. 

2 . ? 

Is it true that Japanese people are weak to alcohol? 
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3. AT)(D(Zs DJt/coTc©? 

It was a lie that you were single? 

4. UA-h Litres* 
Reboot means to restart your computer. 


We can abstract it even further by replacing the relative clause with a generic way of doing something. 
In this case, we use \TLT> J .. \T:Z)\ TSjc&J .. and T dr.' ^ J , which when combined with rfo] 

means "this way, "that way", "that way (far away in an abstract sense)" and "what way" respectively. 


Examples 

It's because you always come at times like these that I'm troubled. 

2. ^r>lAr>AA-$g(dtt*MM56D(A SS/cAteo 

(Anybody would) dislike doing work together with that type of person, huh? 

I think you can become happy if you could marry that type of person. 

4 . <ED^z>mMn(D? 

What do you mean, "You're not going to go to college?" 


4.12.4 Rephrasing and making conclusions with \ J 

Vocabulary 

1 . &>KjTz. - you (slang) 

2. [tTCD - Get) - she; girlfriend 

3. AM [cGA • 7c A3 -friend 

4. 15 [IA • r>3 (u-verb) - to say 

5. {rJ [t<Z.[Z/t£hj] - what 

6. 33S [33 • Alt 3 - alcohol 

7. 5?^ [T • ^3 (na-adj) - likable 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. [t/A • ^§3 (ru-verb) - to live 

10. [A • /J\/u3 - maybe 

11. tt< [t/A* <3 (u-verb) - to go 

12. S5 [33A • 53 (u-verb) - to think 
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13. 33# [33 • - money 

14. =65 -already 

15. 'J§5 [ti'X • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

16. [Tz/sb] - no good 

17. /¥# [cfc5 • TIT] - Yousuke (first name) 

18. 30315 [tot)' • 315] (ru-verb) - to separate; to break up 

19. Tit. - event, matter 

20. # [l''#] - now 

21. [3T31 • U] - boyfriend 

22. IA5 (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

23. 55 - (things are) that way 

We can attach the question marker It)'} to l <EL^z> J in order to add a questioning element. This 
construction is used when you want to rephrase or redefine something such as the following dialogue. 

Example Dialogue 

A : ftAjPcObWinT :U£5? 

A: Miki-chan is your girlfriend, right? 

B : 5~/ws • • • 

B:Um, you might say girlfriend, or friend, or something- 

This construction is used all the time, particularly in casual conversations. It can be used to correct 
something, come to a different conclusion, or even as an interjection. 


Examples 

1. 33'® (3^3:15 5 

I like alcohol or rather, can't live on without it. 

2. £1 Az>t)\ 33#tf f &lA*'6, 3 tTOIAo 

Don't think I'll go. Or rather, can't because there's no money. 

Rather than that, I have to go home already. 


Rather than using lt) s i to rephrase a conclusion, we can also simply use \LLtl\ to sum up something 
without rephrasing anything. 
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Example Dialogue 

A: I heard that Miki-chan broke up with Yousuke. 

B : dllA 6 tidily frttV MZ, <%®EtflA«lA tlA^d: ? 

B: Does that mean Miki-chan doesn't have a boyfriend now? 

A : T:z>o <ZcAo 

A: That’s right. That’s what it means. 

4.12.5 Using Tol CJ or l~C] for 

Vocabulary 

1. [6lA • fcl/u] - next year 

2. [Dkt>6 • < ] - study abroad 

3. (exception) - to do 

4. [IA • Z)] (u-verb) - to say 

5. ti^P [i:=6 • tl] - Tomoko (first name) 

6. TL£l - event, matter 

7. [7c<!st)] - no good 

8. [6 • tTKA - time 

9. <g>6 (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

10. [7r • ^ • 6] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

11. It < [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

12. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

13. Wi [cfrhjtcT] - everybody 

14. fA [T)Tc L/] - me; myself; I 

15. ^ [IAS] - now 

16. ®J5, [A N Tl • U] - boyfriend 

17. IA6 (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

18. =66 - already 

19. 'j§6 [fo\^_ • 6] (u-verb) - to go home 
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As mentioned in the previous lesson, ToTJ is very often used in causal slang in place of r<AJ , 
because it allows us to leave out the rest of the sentence and assume context (or just plain assumption) 
will take care of the rest. We already saw that we can use ToTIJ to replace rdrl'oJ as well. 
However, since we just learned how to use T £IA:5J to do much more than just simply say something, 
there is a limit to just how much you can leave out. In any case, ToTJ will allow us to leave out not 
only but also any accompanying particles as you can see in the following example. 


Examples 

The studying abroad next year thing, is that Tomoko? 

2 . 

The studying abroad next year thing, is that Tomoko? 

r/coTIJ is also another phrase that leaves out just about everything. By convention, it is used to 
express disagreement or dissatisfaction usually to whine, complain, or to make an excuse but you can't 
tell what it means just from looking at it. It is an abbreviation of something along the lines of TdililAo 
Xtj J meaning, "even if that was the case". 


Example 1 


A : l/telAc 'iTztbtzcFo 
A: Have to do it, you know. 

B: But (even so), can't do it because there is no time. 


Example 2 

A : 

A: Don't have to go, you know. 

B: But (even so), everybody said they're going. I have to go too. 

In some cases, the small I'D J is left out and just T “C J is used instead of To TTJ . This is done (as is 
usually the case for slang) in order to make things easier to say. In general, this is when there is nothing 
before the T “C J or when the sound that comes before it doesn't require the explicit separation the ToJ 
gives us in order to be understood. 


Examples 
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Does that mean Miki-chan doesn't have a boyfriend now? 

2. ti5!l§S«U£;/c<£7:Wc!fo 

Rather than that, I have to go home already. 


Since slang tends to be used in whichever way the person feels like, there are no definite rules defining 
whether you should use ["oTTJ or T “C J . However, r~C J is generally not used to express what 
people have actually said or heard, which is why it wasn't covered in the last lesson. 


(Can't use f “C J for something actually said) 


Miki-chan says she isn't coming tomorrow. 


4.12.6 Saying instead of I’l'oJ 

Vocabulary 

1 . FjZ) - already 

2. 'JiS [t)'X • (u-verb) - to go home 

3. T:z> - (things are) that way 

4. TL2l- event, matter 


Because the Tdll'oJ construction is used so often, there are a lot of different variations and slang 
based on it. While I do not plan on covering all of them here, you can check out casual patterns and 
slang in the miscellaneous section for yet even more slang derived from \ dib'o J . 

The last thing I'm am going to briefly mention here is the use of J instead of I’b'oJ . In 

conversations, it is quite normal to say instead of I’l/'oJ . is easier to say because 

it is simply one letter with a long vowel sound instead of the two different vowel sounds of ft n z> J . 


Examples 

Rather than that, I have to go home already. 

2 . = ET)tyz)Ll<!iC>P'tj:L\-D7: ! 

I said it's not like that (lit: it's not that type of thing)! 
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4.13 Trying something out or attempting to do something 
(~"C (fr^s volitional 

4. 1 3. 1 Let's try some stuff 

In English, we use the word, "try" to mean both "to try something out" and "to make an effort to do 
something". In Japanese, these are separate grammatical expressions. For instance, "I tried the cherry 
flavor" and "I tried to do homework" mean quite different things and though English does not make a 
distinction, Japanese does. 

4.13.2 To try something out 

Vocabulary 

1. MS [<S • S] - to see; to watch 

2. tJJS [^ • S] (u-verb) - to cut 

3. JoftfS^ii^ [Jo • TL(D • • -Y 3 • - okonomiyaki (Japanese-style pancake) 

4. ffltsbTI [(iD • Sb~C] - for the first time 

5. j^-S [It • (ru-verb) - to eat 

6. drSto - very 

7. Jot'' Ul'' (i-adj) - tasty 

8. Jo'® [Jo • £l-t] - alcohol 

9. [CD • Cj] (u-verb) - to drink 

10. 1TST'' (i-adj) - to a great extent 

11. BSt/i [JOCj • l''] (i-adj) - sleepy 

12. £iS (u-verb) - to become 

13. DtUI'' [S7c 6 • lA'O (i-adj) -new 

14. oSK— h - department store 

15. [ON * <] (u-verb) - to go 

16. JzZi§ [7>S • U£] - Hiroshima 

To try something out, you simply need to change the verb to the te-form and add T(SSJ . If it helps you 
to remember, you can think of it as a sequence of an action and then seeing the result. In fact f<SSJ 
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conjugates just like TMSJ . However, just like the grammar we learned, this is a set 

phrase and is usually written in hiragana. 


To try something out 


Conjugate the verb to the te-form and add . 

Example: — >• 

You can treat the whole result as a regular verb just as you would with \ M-S>J . 
Example: ffl-oT frTcs 1 


Examples 

I tried eating okonomiyaki for the first time and it was very tasty! 

2. ?z:<m<rj;omcrzo 

I tried drinking alcohol and I became extremely sleepy. 

3. IfrlA^'A— 

I'm going to check out the new department store. 

4. i 

I want to try eating Hiroshima okonomiyaki! 


4.13.3 To attempt to do something 

Vocabulary 

1. (exception) - to do 

2. 15 [O'* • 5>] (u-verb) - to say 

3. fjfo [cfSt) • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

4. %X<ib [frAjlf • X<5] (ru-verb) - to think 

5. M.5 [cfy • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

6. ; (t< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. SB • (Ct5] -everyday 

8. [^Aj • - study 

9. MttS [£ • ft 5] (ru-verb) - to avoid 
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10. [© • D • • 0] -forcibly 

11. SUM [/\ • -V 3 ] - room 

12. A 5 [(il/' • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

13. Pl/A * ON] (i-adj) - fast; early 

14. 5jlS U3 • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

15. |pi [tto*^ct<] -eventually 

16. ffij® [IO • Y 3 ] - staying up all night 

17. fc'S [a • att] - alcohol 

18. tfcfr [©•&] (u-verb) - to drink 

19. [a< • aa] - wife (polite) 

20. ±&bS [a • #)S>] (ru-verb) - to stop 

21 . - as much as possible 

22. 5^A - gym 

23. • <!st)S] (ru-verb) - to decide 


We already learned that the volitional form was used to indicate a will to set out to do something. If you 
guessed that this next grammar for attempting to do something would involve the volitional form, you 
were right. To say that you tried (as in attempted) to do something, you need to conjugate the verb into 
the volitional, enclose it in a quotation (so that we can perform an action on the clause) and finally add 
the verb TlTSJ . Or put more simply, you just add TAASJ to the volitional form of the verb. This is 
simply an extension of the quoted relative clause from the last section. Instead of saying the quote (It 
z>) or treating it as a thought (S5, we are simply doing it with flTiiSJ . 


Attempting a certain action 


Change the verb to the volitional form and add TAASJ . 
Examples 

1. M.5 — *• 

2. -(t < — * Tj <T ~d —> 


Examples 

1. SB. 

Everyday, she attempts to avoid study. 
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2 . 

He is attempting to force his way into the room. 

3. m < * cPzxec fetter iSKiifiurco 

I attempted to sleep early but ended up staying up all night. 

4. %&AjtP±isb1to 

He tried to drink alcohol but his wife stopped him. 


Though we use the verb TlTiSJ to say, "to do attempt", we can use different verbs to do other things 
with the attempt. For instance, we can use the verb to say, "decide to attempt to do [X]". Here 

are some examples of other actions carried out on the attempt. 


1. 

I thought I would attempt to avoid studying as much as possible. 

2 . 

Decided to attempt to go to gym everyday. 


4.14 Giving and Receiving <^1^ t30> 

z>) 

4.14.1 Japanese people like gifts 

Vocabulary 

1. [33 • • (j£] -year-end presents 

2. [33 • • ITAj] - Bon festival gifts 

3. folf-S) (ru-verb) - to give; to raise 

4. <^15 (ru-verb) - to give 

5. =&6o (u-verb) - to receive 


One thing about Japanese culture is that they're big on giving gifts. There are many different customs 
involving giving and receiving gifts (33®llls etc.) and when Japanese people go traveling, you 

can be sure that they're going to be picking up souvenirs to take back as gifts. Even when attending 
marriages or funerals, people are expected to give a certain amount of money as a gift to help fund the 
ceremony. You can see why properly learning howto express the giving and receiving of favors and items 
is a very important and useful skill. For some reason, the proper use of Tc&TfSJ \ IXflSJ x and 
has always haunted people studying Japanese as being horribly complex and intractable. I 
hope to prove in this section that it is conceptually quite straightforward and simple. 
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4.14.2 When to use 

Vocabulary 

1 . • 5 (ru-verb) - to give; to raise 

2. fA Volt L/] - me; myself; I 

3. • Iz^] -friend 

4. l7VlZ> b - present 

5. - this 

6. %%_ [t^/u • Hl'O -teacher 

7. Ip [ < - car 

8. mz> [A N • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

9. iXfoO it) x ■ fo 01 -substitute 

10. [l''* <] (u-verb) - to go 

11. [A v < • -student 

12. [ i 5 i 5] -father 

13. l/M/i (i-adj) - good 

14. - event, matter 

15. [3$U • X-5] (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

T <&lf 5J is the Japanese word for "to give" seen from the speaker's point of view. You must use this 
verb when you are giving something or doing something for someone else. 


Examples 

1. b^&tf 7co 

I gave present to friend. 

2 . znitt&lZ&tf&o 
I'll give this to teacher. 

In order to express the giving of a favor (verb) you must use the ever useful te-form and then attach l~ 
If 5J . This applies to all the other sections in this lesson as well. 

1. T&lf Scfco 

I'll give you the favor of buying a car. 
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2 . 

I'll give you the favor of going in your place. 


For third-person, this verb is used when the speaker is looking at it from the giver's point of view. We'll 
see the significance of this when we examine the verb f < tlS J next. 


1 . 

The student give this to teacher, (looking at it from the student's point of view) 

Friend gave the favor of teaching something good to my dad. (looking at it from the friend's point 
of view) 


Using to mean 

Vocabulary 

1. [1/V&] - dog 

2. I? - food for animals 

3. T?Tt> (u-verb) - to do 


Usually used for pets, animals, and such, you can substitute \X D '£>\ , which normally means "to do", for 
. You would normally never use this type of for people. I only included this so that 

you won't be confused by sentences like the following. 


Did you give the dog food? 


Here, \X°^>\ does not mean "to do" but "to give". You can tell because "doing food to dog" doesn't 
make any sense. 


4.14.3 When to use IXftiSJ 

Vocabulary 

1 . < TlS (ru-verb) - to give 

2. [£=& • -friend 

3. fA [fo/cU] - me; myself; I 
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4. h - present 

5. - this 

6. 9u^_ [t^/o • -teacher 

7. Ip [ < 5^] - car 

8. mz> [7T • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

9. WOK) [7T-T)D] -substitute 

10. [O' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

11. [77 < - -student 

12. [ i 5 i 5] -father 

13. I ''l'' (i-adj) - good 

14. Tlti - event, matter 

15. [JjU • X&] (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

16. • 5 (ru-verb) - to give; to raise 

17. ^p|3 [tf Ay • /I\] - everything 

18. [7c • -^S] (ru-verb) - to eat 

IXHSJ is also a verb meaning "to give" but unlike rSlfSJ , it is from the receiver's point of view. 
You must use this verb when someone else is giving something or doing something for you (effectively 
the opposite of TStfSJ ). 

Examples 

1. ^M73^A(I^Hz>h^<n7co 

Friend gave present to me. 

2 . uniis &£tf<nrzo 

Teacher gave this to me. 

3. $^IoT<n50? 

You'll give me the favor of buying a car for me? 

4. ? 

Will you give me the favor of going in my place? 

Similarly, when used in the third-person, the speaker is speaking from the receiver's point of view and 
not the giver. 

i. ^unmc<n5 o 

The teacher give this to student, (looking at it from the student's point of view) 
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2 . 

Friend gave favor of teaching something good to my dad. (looking at it from the dad's point of view) 


The following diagram illustrates the direction of giving from the point of view of the speaker. 




From the speaker's point of view, all the giving done to others "go up" to everybody else while the giving 
done by everybody else "goes down" to the speaker. This is probably related to the fact that there is an 
identical verb TJitfSJ meaning "to raise" that contains the character for "above" (_h) and that the 
honorific version of I" <^15] is with the character for down (T). This restriction allows us 

to make certain deductions from vague sentences like the following: 


Teacher, will you be the one to give favor of teaching to... [anybody other than the speaker]? 


Because all giving done to the speaker must always use I" < TT.-S J , we know that the teacher must be 
doing it for someone else and not the speaker. The speaker is also looking at it from the teacher's point 
of view as doing a favor for someone else. 


Teacher, will you be the one to give favor of teaching to... [anybody including the speaker]? 


Because the giver is not the speaker, the teacher is either giving to the speaker or anyone else. The 
speaker is viewing it from the receiver's point of view as receiving a favor done by the teacher. 

Let's see some mistakes to watch out for. 
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* utco 

r <H ; 5J is being used as giving done by the speaker. (Wrong) 

I gave favor of eating it all. (Correct) 

* TiMIfZfl/izy b^fAfAc&lf fee 

rSlfSJ is being used as giving to the speaker. (Wrong) 

* MMtfZTiyizy b^fAlA <tl7co - Friend gave present to me. (Correct) 

4.14.4 When to use rtiBdJ 

Vocabulary 

1. fA [foTcU] - me; myself; I 

2. [cAfe • 7c^] -friend 

3. h - present 

4. "66 A (u-verb) - to receive 

5. - this 

6. mz> [A N • A>] (u-verb) - to buy 

7. [Akt>< • TcA] - homework 

8. - check 

9. IT AS (exception) - to do 

10. Burial [A • £)'Aj] - time 

11 . &>-§> (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

12. [Cj • 0] - impossible 

13. Tz(D - that (abbr. of ^XKD) 

14. B^lt [cA • ftl''] - watch; clock 

rtjAAJ meaning, "to receive" has only one version unlike [&lf : S)/<.Tl : S)] so there's very little 
to explain. One thing to point out is that since you receive from someone, rA N 6>J is also appropriate 
in addition to the ffAJ target particle. 
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Examples 

i. wnmcyeny 

I received present from friend. 

I received present from friend. 

3. 

About this, received the favor of buying it from friend. 

I wanted to receive the favor of checking homework but there was no time and it was impossible. 


rt> E> z> J is seen from the perspective of the receiver, so in the case of first-person, others usually don't 
receive things from you. However, you might want to use [%kt>'R>l5R>z> J when you want to emphasive 
that fact that the other person received it from you. For instance, if you wanted to say, "Hey, I gave you 
that!" you would use J . However, you would use if you wanted to say, "Hey, you 

got that from me!" 

* 5©B31+(SfAA N 6ti6o7c©c£o 

(He) received that watch from me. 


4.14.5 Asking favors with IXflSJ or rtjBTLiSJ 

Vocabulary 

1. V*Aj • XAA - 1,000 yen 

2. WTT [A N • T] (u-verb) - lend 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. <115 (ru-verb) - to give 

5. =655 (u-verb) - to receive 

6. - you 

7. fA VOltC\ - me; myself; I 

8. - a little 

9. [UTf-AF] (na-adj) - quiet 

10. VTA. j • G] - Kanji 

11. Ill < [A N • <] (u-verb) - to write 

You can make requests by using r<H5J and the potential form of (can I receive the favor 

of...). We've already seen an example of this in example 4 of the I" <H5J section. Because requests 
are favors done for the speaker, you cannot use f Stf 5 J in this situation. 
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Examples 

1. ? 

Will you give me the favor of lending 1000 yen? 

2 . 

Can I receive the favor of you lending 1000 yen? 

Notice that the two sentences essentially mean the same thing. This is because the giver and receiver 
has been omitted because it is obvious from the context. If we were to write out the full sentence, it would 
look like this: 

1. &urzt)\ mz=r H^tuKns? 

Will you give me the favor of lending 1000 yen? 

2 . & if. fe«rci:fnrAUTt ;6^3? 

Can I receive the favor of you lending 1000 yen? 


It is not normal to explicitly include the subject and target like this when directly addressing someone but 
is provided here to illustrate the change of subject and target depending on the verb IXTlSJ and rt3 

You can use the negative to make the request a little softer. You'll see that this is true in many other types 
of grammar. 

Won't you be a little quieter? 

2 . 

Can you write this in kanji for me? 


Asking someone to not do something 
Vocabulary 

1 . [tf/u • /T\] - everything 

2. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. <^15 (ru-verb) - to give 

4. Ml'' [TcTT • b'O (i-adj) - high; tall; expensive 

5. % [=&©] - object 

6. mz> [7T • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 
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In order to request that someone not do something, you simply attach TT:' J to the negative form of the 
verb and proceed as before. 

1 . 

Can you not eat it all? 

2. 

Can you not buy expensive thing(s)? 


4.15 Making requests 

command form) 

4.15.1 Politely (and not so politely) making requests 


Similar to asking for favors, which we learned in the last lesson, there are also various ways to make 
requests in Japanese. This is effectively the Japanese way of saying, "please do X". We'll first learn 
the most common way to make requests using a special conjugation of the verb I" < TccEijS J and the 
firmer r&cE’SJ . Finally, we'll learn the rarely used excessively strong command form for the sake of 
completeness. You can safely skip the last part unless you're an avid reader of manga. 


4.15.2 J - a special conjugation of 

Vocabulary 

1 . T:T\. - that 

2. <^15 (ru-verb) - to give 

3. /H^ [fTAj • C/] - Kanji 

4. fr< • <] (u-verb) - to write 

5. HIZ - here 

6. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

7. B^Ia [(C • (5/u • cl!'] - Japanese (language) 

8. 1ST • T] (u-verb) - to speak 

9. UZf A [IT • U • ACj] - eraser 

10. MT [fr • T] (u-verb) - lend 

11. [£.£) • C n] (i-adj)-far 
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12. p/r [drC 13] - place 

13. fr< [tA- <] (u-verb) - to go 

14. 3555^/u [3$ • £5? • ^/u] - father (polite) 

15. Bifit [<H • ttlA] - watch; clock 

16. 111-5 [<ZT) • US] (ru-verb) - to break 

17. [IA • Z)] (u-verb) - to say 

IXTc^lAj is a special conjugation of I" <7=^531 , which is the honorific form of IXTliSJ . We will 
learn more about honorific and humble forms in the beginning of the next major section. We are going 
over T < 7c cllAj here because it has a slight difference in meaning from the normal T < TI-5J and 
the honorific IX TcclS] . XTccllAj is different from XT153J in the following fashion: 

1. ^Tl^C/c^lA o 

Please give me that. 

2. ^n^<ns? 

Can you give me that? 


As you can see X/c^lAj is a direct request for something while XTI-5J is used as a question 
asking for someone to give something. However, it is similar to XT153J in that you can make a request 
for an action by simply attaching it to the te-form of the verb. 


1. 

Please write it in kanji. 

2 . W-D < OmUT<Tc£L\ 
Please speak slowly. 


The rules for negative requests are same as the rules for XT153J as well. 


1. S«^«*'ttlA7:'<7c£lA 0 

Please don't write graffiti. 

2. ^(CtltelATXTc^lAo 

Please don't come here. 


In casual speech, it is often common to simply drop the XTccllAj part. 


1. 0;£frei£UTo 

Please speak in Japanese. 
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2. >8U=fA£ttU'Co 

Please lend me the eraser. 

3. 

Please don't go to a far place. 


For those who want to sound particularly commanding and manly, it is also possible to use I" < TlTbi 
with the f§J removed. 


1. BETTIS UT<no 

Speak in Japanese. 

2 . 

Lend me the eraser. 

3 . 

Don't go to a far place. 


Because I" < TccTlB like the masu-form must always come at the end sentence or a relative clause, 
you cannot use it to directly modify a noun. For example, the following is not possible with f < 7c cET'' J . 


• tacaaat < titz mwmntz 0 

The clock that father gave broke. 


Of course, since direct quotes is merely repeating something someone said in verbatim, you can put 
practically anything in a direct quote. 


• r^rp&C/c^lB £&!£■£ Ajtfm-D It o 
Father said, "Please give me that." 


4.15.3 Using T oTol'U as a casual request 

Vocabulary 

1. JIH ^Tcl'O -receiving 

2. §fcT [UTclT] (u-verb) - to do 

3. TLCf—y - spoon 

4. LI H - here 

5. [TT. • - name 

6. fr< [7T • <] (u-verb) - to write 


(humble) 

(humble) 
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A casual alternative of IXTccflAj is rt5ct . While it can be used by anyone, it has a slightly 

feminine and childish nuance and is always written in Hiragana. Written in Kanji, it is usually used in a 
very formal expression such as rjjlfii&UiEirj . Grammatically, it's used exactly the same way as 
IAJ . 


Examples 

i. xy-y^^TTz 

Please give me the spoon. 
Please write your name here. 


4.15.4 Using to make firm but polite requests 

Vocabulary 

1. [IzT • 5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. [CD • tj] (u-verb) - to drink 

3. Tib (exception) - to do 

4. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

5. Hf]< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

6. TLTL - here 

7. J HIS [TT) • 5] (ru-verb) - to sit 

8. TTz - yet 

9. lAotflA-full 

10. T>-S> (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

11. Tz < TAj - a lot (amount) 

12. =ETl- that 

13. JSo [TST • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

14. TzT> - (things are) that way 

is a special honorific conjugation of .ltisasoftyetfirmwayofissuingacommand.lt 

is used, for example, when a mother is scolding her child or when a teacher wants a delinquent student 
to pay attention. Unlike IXTicE’lAj , r&cElAj only applies to positive verbs and uses the stem of 
the verb instead of the te-form. It also cannot be used by itself but must be attached to another verb. 
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Using to make firm but polite requests 


Conjugate the verb to its stem and attach I’Td^b’U 
Examples 

1. ^ 

2. ^ ^ ^ 

3. T5 -► U -> 


Examples 

1. ! 
Listen well! 

2 . 

Sit here. 


You can also drop fcET''J portion of the I’Td^L’U to make a casual version of this grammar. 


1. STcUo (3:1^57)^ 1t<-£Aj&'V£o 
There’s still a lot, so eat a lot. 

If you think that’s fine, then go ahead and do it. 


4.15.5 The Command Form 

Vocabulary 

1 . < T15 (ru-verb) - to give 

2. (u-verb) - to die 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

5. [7c • A.5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

6. If-S [^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to wear 

7. (IDS [QAj • 05] (ru-verb) - to believe 

8. [£l • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 
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9. ^2^-5 [33 • ^5] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

10. tBS [Tr • 5] (ru-verb) - to come out 

11. JiKtS [£) N • ItiS] (ru-verb) - to hang 

12. JliTiS [I - • 15] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

13. ISlT • T] (u-verb) - to speak 

14. Hfl< • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

15. jSE/J\ [35Y: • /T\] (u-verb) - to play 

16. [^ • O] (u-verb) - to wait 

17. fftt) [<D • &] (u-verb) - to drink 

18. IlE-i5 [££33 • 5] (u-verb) - to be fixed 

19. mz> [£) N • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

20. [T • ce] (na-adj) - likable 

21 . So 33 - that way (over there) (abbr of SSB) 

22. ; (t< [O'* • <] (u-verb) - to go 

23. Pi'' [(SY 3 • l 1 *] (i-adj) - fast; early 

24. ;H [$lrf] -alcohol 

25. 330 [=B • ~D] (u-verb) - to hold 


We will go over the command form in the interest of covering all the possible verb conjugations. In reality, 
the command form is rarely used as Japanese people tend to be too polite to use imperatives. Also, 
this coarse type of speech is rarely, if indeed at all, used by females who tend to use r£ic3l’'J or an 
exasperated T <3153 when angry or irritated. This form is only really useful for reading or watching 
fictional works. You may often see or hear T5E33i !J ("Die!") in fiction which, of course, you’ll never hear 
in real life. (I hope!) 

Be sure to note that, in addition to the familiar TlTiSJ , IXSJ exception verbs, IXTlSJ is also 
an exception for the command form. 


Rules for creating command form 


• Forru-verbs: Replace the TSJ with T-3J 

• For u-verbs: Change the last character from an / u / vowel to an / e / vowel 

• Exceptions: 

1. TZ — U3 

2 . < 5 — » 211 '' 

3. <n§ — <n 
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Sample ru-verbs 


Plain 

Command 



It'S 

S 3 


11 G 5 







SK *5 

rnitz 

}rc§ 



Sam 

pie u-verbs 

Plain 

Command 

□ Mil 

cm 

□ Mil 

m 

M< 

HIT 

jH/3\ 



&~C 

tw 

fflVsb 


mn 



[III — 

HO 

MX 


Exception Verbs 


Plain 

Command 



<5 


<n§ 

<n 


Examples 

1. !if?i:05o 

Do as you please. 

2. Ttt ! 

Go away! 

3. 

Hurry up and bring me some alcohol. 


4.15.6 Negative Command 

Vocabulary 

1. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

2. (exception) - to do 

3. TzTL - that 

4. [1z • (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. IE [y\/v] (na-adj) - strange 

6. TLX - event, matter 

7. • z>] (u-verb) - to say 


The negative command form is very simple: simply attach T&J to either ru-verbs or u-verbs. Don't 
confuse this with the T sentence-ending particle we will be learning at the end of this section. The 
intonation is totally different. 
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Using the negative command form 


Attach T to the verb 
Examples 

1 . fr < -*• 'Tf < ££ 

2 . -► 


Examples 

1. i 
Don't eat that! 

2 . ! 

Don't say such weird things! 


This is not to be confused with the shortened version of l’~fecET'U we just learned in the last section. 
The most obvious difference (besides the clear difference in tone) is that in \ c^lAj , the verb is first 
converted to the stem while the negative command has no conjugation. For example, for TlTiSJ , l"U 
TJ : J would be the short version of while flTS&J would be a negative command. 


4.16 Numbers and Counting 


Numbers and counting in Japanese are difficult enough to require its own section. First of all, the number 
system is in units of four instead of three, which can make converting into English quite difficult. Also, 
there are things called counters, which are required to count different types of objects, animals, or people. 
We will learn the most generic and widely used counters to get you started so that you can learn more on 
your own. To be honest, counters might be the only thing that’ll make you want to quit learning Japanese, 
it's that bad. I recommend you digest only a little bit of this section at a time because it's an awful lot of 
things to memorize. 


4.16.1 The Number System 


The Japanese number system is spread into units of four. So a number such as 1 0,000,000 is actually split 
up as 1000,0000. However, thanks to the strong influence of the Western world and the standardization 
of numbers, when numbers are actually written, the split-off is three digits. Here are the first ten numbers. 
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Kanji and readings for numbers 1 to 10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

— 

— 

— 

ES 

E 

7% 

-t 

A 

A 

E 


(E 


O / cPAj 

< 

E< 


(TE 




As the chart indicates, 4 can either be I’Ll or IX/oJ and 7 can either be rUEJ or . 

Basically, both are acceptable up to 10. However, past ten, the reading is almost always IX/uJ and 
r UUj . In general, IX/uJ and TTiTiJ are preferred over T UJ and T Ut5j in most circumstances. 

You can simply count from 1 to 99 with just these ten numbers. Japanese is easier than English in this 
respect because you do not have to memorize separate words such as "twenty" or "fifty". In Japanese, 
it's simply just "two ten" and "five ten". 


1. EH — (EAX^E IAE) = 31 

2. E+E9 (EC/^ z>£Aj)= 54 

3. -t+t {uncwonup 77 

4. E+ ((EC/K»E) = 20 


Notice that numbers are either always written in kanji or numerals because hiragana can get rather long 
and hard to decipher. 


Numbers past 99 


Here are the higher numbers: 


Numerals 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

1 0S' 

10T2 


s 

E 

75 

(E 

% 

7>6 tfU 


t%/u 

EE 

EX 

EJ; 5 


Notice how the numbers jumped four digits from lOTto 108Tbetween 75 and (E? That's because Japanese 
is divided into units of four. Once you get past 1 75 (10,000), you start all over until you reach 9,999 75, 
then it rotates to 1 (E (100,000,000). By the way, 5 is 100 and E is 1,000, but anything past that, and 
you need to attach a 1 so the rest of the units become ~75 (104% — (E (108% — % (10T2). 

Now you can count up to 9,999,999,999,999,999 just by chaining the numbers same as before. This is 
where the problems start, however. Try saying rtAEEcfcEJ s r ; 5<LM’ 3 <J s or rE/utHXJ 
really quickly, you'll notice it's difficult because of the repetition of similar consonant sounds. Therefore, 
Japanese people have decided to make it easier on themselves by pronouncing them as rtAoE J: EJ 
s r j 5oD ? T > <J s and TcE/utf/oJ . Unfortunately, it makes it all the harder for you to remember how 
to pronounce everything. Here are all the slight sound changes. 
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Numerals 


Z>E>1fU 

300 

ES 

AAOA < 

600 

AS 


800 

AS 


3000 

HT 1 

AA/tfA, 

8000 

A=F 

(toX 

10112 

-m 

IX At: 5 


1. 

43,076 

2. tiiASA+EaAtvf ASA+A (««33 <3oD> < < (I 

5(1) 

706,249,222 

3. ES^lSAA— (A'7>^ <AdXASAAX) 

500,000,000,020,001 


Notice that it is customary to write large numbers only in numerals as even kanji can become difficult to 
decipher. 


Numbers smaller or less than 1 

Vocabulary 

1 . ^ [tlO''] -zero 

2. tzn - zero 

3. AJU - circle; zero 

4. S [A/u] - period; point 

5. - minus 


Zero in Japanese is T^U but TiZDj or rAJUJ is more common in modern Japanese. There is no 
special method for reading decimals, you simply say l~SJ for the dot and read each individual number 
after the decimal point. Here's an example: 


• 0.0021 =-tfl=k Ss iZOs tfl=K 


o 


For negative numbers, everything is the same as positive numbers except that you say f A A zTX] first. 


• XfAAA+A = -29 
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4.16.2 Counting and Counters 


Ah, and now we come to the fun part. In Japanese, when you are simply counting numbers, everything 
is just as you would expect, —s and so on. However, if you want to count any type of object, 

you have to use something called a counter which depends on what type of object you are counting and 
on top of this, there are various sound changes similar to the ones we saw with AH, etc.. The counter 
themselves are usually single kanji characters that often have a special reading just for the counter. First, 
let's learn the counters for dates 


Dates 


Vocabulary 

1. [/\IA • HlA] - Heisei era 

2. Bg® • TT\ -Showaera 

3. ®]M Uo • Tl^] - Japanese calendar 

4. — 0 [lAt5 • (EA] -one day 

The year is very easy. All you have to do is say the number and add which is pronounced here 

as TTlAJ . For example, Year 2003 becomes 2003 ^ ((EH/o A/w®/w). The catch is that there is 
another calendar which starts over every time a new emperor ascends the throne. The year is preceded 
by the era, for example the year 2000 is: 12 My birthday, 1981 is Bg® 56 ^ (The Showa era 

lasted from 1 926 to 1 989). You may think that you don't need to know this but if you're going to be filling 
out forms in Japan, they often ask you for your birthday or the current date in the Japanese calendar (® 
)H). So here's a neat converter you can use to convert to the Japanese calendar. 

Saying the months is actually easier than English because all you have to do is write the number (either 
in numerals or kanji) of the month and add which is read as TAOJ . However, you need to pay 

attention to April ( 4 H), July ( 7 H), and September ( 9 H) which are pronounced T OAOJ x I" UA 
Aoj x and IXAOJ respectively. 

Finally, we get to the days of the month, which is where the headache starts. The first day of the month is 
ToiATcAJ ( — 0); different from rtAAlEAJ (—0), which means "one day". Besides this and some 
other exceptions we'll soon cover, you can simply say the number and add T 0 J which is pronounced 
here as HE AJ . For example, the 26th becomes 26 0 ((E G kt> 5 5 < (E i 5). Pretty simple, however, 
the first 10 days, the 14th, 19th, 20th, 29th have special readings that you must separately memorize. If 
you like memorizing things, you'll have a ball here. Notice that the kanji doesn't change but the reading 
does. 
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Days of the month 


Day 

Kanji 

Reading 

What day 

1rJ0 

&/o • (Z^ 

1st 

-0 

■01 \Tc.->5 

2nd 

“0 

/JO • A 

3rd 

00 

<+o • fr 

4th 

IZ30 

do • IT 

5th 

E0 

to • 

6th 

A0 

&IA • +)' 

7th 

t0 

U(D • 

8th 

A0 

cfc0 • +) N 

9th 

+10 

iZiZCD • t> s 

10th 

+ 0 

£33 • *)' 

11th 

+ 

1 

m 

0>$0 • l/V£ • (Z ->5 

12th 

+ 
1 1 
m 

0*00 • (Z • (Z+5 

13th 

+00 

L ’ ~£A> • (Z+5 

14th 

+E0 

C4>z> • do • t)'' 

15th 

+E0 

0kt> 0 • A • (Z'S 

16th 

+7+0 

C® 0 • 0 < • (Z^ 

17th 

-ht0 

(0 4> 0 • 0+5 • (Z+5 

18th 

+A0 

0t0 0 • • (Z ->5 

19th 

++10 

0Kt>0 • < • (Z^ 

20th 

A+0 

(dO • IT 

21st 

1 1 
+ 

m 

(Z • 0kt>0 • IA0 • (Z ->5 

22nd 

=+=0 

(Z • 0 Z> • (Z • (Z+5 

23rd 

Z+00 

(Z • 0&2O • • (Z+5 

24th 

A+E30 

(Z • 0kt> 0 • do • t A 

25th 

Z+E0 

(Z • 0i 40 • C. ’ (Z+5 

26th 

Z++0 

(Z • 0140 • -5 A • (Z+5 

27th 

Z+t0 

(Z • 0(00 • 0+5 • (Z+5 

28th 

Z+A0 

(Z • 0kt> 0 • • (Z^0 

29th 

A++10 

(Z • 0kt>0 • < • (Z+5 

30th 

H+0 

^Aj • 0 Z) • (Z+5 

31st 

HH — 0 

• 0^0 • • (Z^0 


In Japan, the full format for dates follows the international date format and looks like: XXXX YY A! ZZ 
0. For example, today's date would be: 2003 ^ 12 A! 2 0 


Time 


Now, we'll learn how to tell time. The hour is given by saying the number and adding which is 

pronounced here as TO J . Here is a chart of exceptions to look out for. 


rtn =■£ 

y<au 

4 o'clock 

7 o'clock 

9 o'clock 


mm 

-tBt 

+lB3 

ZAE>1fn 

cfc0 

0^00 

<0 
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Notice how the numbers 4, 7, and 9 keep coming up to be a pain in the butt? Well, those and sometimes 
1 , 6 and 8 are the numbers to watch out for. 

The minutes are given by adding \ / j$\ which usually read as f/S\/uJ with the following exceptions: 


rh =■£ 

1 min 

3 min 

4 min 

6 min 

8 min 

10 min 

/H"? - 


H5} 

E35T 

A5} 

A# 



lAO/J\/u 

cTAj/~S\Aj 

cPAjA\Aj 

5-3/JnA 

(To/TxA 

04>'D/S\Aj 


For higher number, you use the normal pronunciation for the higher digits and rotate around the same 
readings for 1 to 10. For instance, 24 minutes is n;iC/kt>:5cfc/u/I\A/J (~+IZ3^) while 30 minutes is 
rc^AjC/Kto/T\/uJ There are also other less common but still correct pronunciations such as 

r(it5/J\/oJ for TA5TJ and rCo/J\/uJ for T+5TJ (this one is almost never used). 

All readings for seconds consists of the number plus , which is read as . There are no 

exceptions for seconds and all the readings are the same. 

Some examples of time. 


1:24 

2. 4 03 10 ' t 5 (£ZT£ZT • cfcD • 

4:10 PM 

3. 9 m 16 ft (AtfA • < C • O^O/JnA,) 
9:16 AM 

4. 13B516#(O0 5£AX • 

13:16 

5. 2 m 185} 13# ((ID • 

2:18:13 


A Span of Time 


Ha! I bet you thought you were done with dates and time, well guess again. This time we will learn 
counters for counting spans of time, days, months, and years. The basic counter for a span of time is 
HalJ , which is read as rt) N /uJ . You can attach it to the end of hours, days, weeks, and years. Minutes 
(in general) and seconds do not need this counter and months have a separate counter, which we will 
cover next. 


1. _Bvf^lZni+53 > ((c-C/ft'A/ • cfc/uC/kto/J\/u) 
2 hours and 40 minutes 
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2 . (te-Dtl'ti'A,) 

20 days 

3. -ME El Pa] (C4>Z)Cl'[T.~ l 5t) s Aj) 
15 days 

4 . uzte/vti'A;) 

two years 

three weeks 

6 . — 0 
1 day 


As mentioned before, a period of one day is T — H J (lAt5(<_t5) which is different from the 1st of the 
month: \'DL\Vc. i 5\ . 

Pronunciations to watch out for when counting weeks is one week: \— MPbIJ (IAo C<4> z>t) s Aj) and 8 
weeks: TAMP^J ((io Ukt> zjIj'Aj). 

To count the number of months, you simple take a regular number and add and which is 

pronounced here as Uf'Di and not .The used in this counter is usually written as a 

small katakana [Lri which is confusing because it's still pronounced as Tt) N J and not ITtJ .The 
small r<Tj is actually totally different from the katakana \ J j\ and is really an abbreviation for the kanji 
r®J , the original kanji for the counter. This small \tr\ is also used in some place names such as TT 1 
and other counters, such as the counter for location described in the "Other Counters" section 

below. 

In counting months, you should watch out for the following sound changes: 


rtn =£ 

y<au 

1 month 

6 months 

10 months 

m ¥ 

-'jft 

/X-irTI 





C kto Mf A 


Just like minutes, the high numbers rotate back using the same sounds for 1 to 10. 


1. H — 

Eleven months 

2 . --\~trR 
Twenty months 

Thirty three months 
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Other Counters 


We'll cover some of the most common counters so that you'll be familiar with how counters work. This 
will hopefully allow you to learn other counters on your own because there are too many to even consider 
covering them all. The important thing to remember is that using the wrong counter is grammatically 
incorrect. If you are counting people, you must use the people counter, etc. Sometimes, it is acceptable 
to use a more generic counter when a less commonly used counter applies. Here are some counters. 



When to Use 

A 

To count the number of people 

* 

To count long, cylindrical objects such as bottles or chopsticks 

ft 

To count thin objects such as paper or shirts 

ffl 

To count bound objects usually books 

EL 

To count small animals like cats or dogs 


To count the age of a living creatures such as people 

j® 

To count small (often round) objects 

0 

To count number of times 

5-pJt (ISpJt) 

To count number of locations 

Z) 

To count any generic object that has a rare or no counter 


Counting 1 to 10 (some variations might exist) 



A 

2k 


m 

EE 


1® 

0 

<rPh (MPA) 


i 

OEO 

EolSA 

E’SSE 

e-^e-o 

EoOS 

Eo£E 

l/'O d 

E^ft'E 

OqS'UJ; 

OEO 

2 

/SAc 0 

EISA, 

Ei=E 

E3"3 

EOS 

E£E 

EE 

E*'E 

Eft'bJ: 

EsTcO 

3 

$Aj[ZAj 

£A(SA 

EAiEE 

$A£"0 

S' AOS 

SA^l' 

$AE 

EAtl'E 

EAAUJ: 

di--o~D 

4 

cfc(c_A J 

cfc Av(5Ay 

cfcASE 


SAOS 

AAcfE 

AAE 

cfcAfc'E 

ctAAUj: 


5 

EEA 

EISA, 

E35E 

CAo 

EOS 

E'EE 


E*' E 

EA'UJ: 

EEO 

6 

3<EA 

Sn ISA 

•3<sSE 


3oOS 

3<£E 

3oE 

5-3 7)' E 


OoO 

7 

O'SEA , 

(5/u 

~KXK: 1/ ^ 


&&OS 

£fc£fc£E 



0 cfc 

t&.t&.'D 

8 

(3E5EA 

IS^ISA 

(i^E 


tt^OS 

ttoSl' 

BoE 

(i^fc'E 

ISoAOJ: 


9 

S*0 3EA 

5 10 3 IS A, 

S*0 3SE 


Si0 50S 

S*0 EJcTE 

Si0 5E 

Si03*'E 

Si0 3AL, J: 

EECO 

10 

5IA 

G i0o ISA, 

C/10 3e£E 

C/i0oE"3 

D 10-0 OS 

C/i0o$E 

C/i0o E 

C/IJOfr'E 

C/i0oAC,J; 

E33 


The changed sounds have been highlighted. 

You don't count 0 because there is nothing to count. You can simply use or .The 

chart has hiragana for pronunciation but, as before, it is usually written with either numbers or kanji plus 
the counter with the single exception of T Xl f$J which is simply written as T+J . 

For higher numbers, it's the same as before, you use the normal pronunciation for the higher digits and 
rotate around the same readings for 1 to 10 except for [— AJ and l~~ AJ which transforms to the 
normal ri)t5j and HEJ once you get past the first two. So I"— AJ is \XJ'XC\ while MlAJ is 
rC/Kt> . Also, the generic counter only applies up to exactly ten items. Past that, 

you can just use regular plain numbers. 


Note: The counter for age is often sometimes written as \zT J for those who don't have the time to write 
out the more complex kanji. Plus, age 20 is usually read as f(3:7cl5j and not fCC/i^o cflij . 
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4.16.3 Using fgj to show order 


You can attach (read as ) to various counters to indicate the order. The most common 

example is the THU counter. For example, I"— : HtJ which means "number one" becomes "the first" 
when you add (-#§). Similarly, I"— 01=1 J is the first time, is the second time, TIZ3 

AI=U is the fourth person, and so on. 


4.17 Casual Patterns and Slang 


So far, for every grammar we have covered, we also went over all the casual variations as well. However, 
even though we have already covered all the casual forms, truly mastering casual speech in Japanese 
requires far more than just learning the various casual forms. There are countless numbers of ways in 
which wordings and pronunciations change as well as differences between male and female speech. 
Understanding slang also requires knowing various vocabulary that is also growing with every new gen- 
eration. Many adults would be hard-pressed to understand the kind of slang being used by kids today. 

While comprehensively covering slang and relevant vocabulary would require a book in and of itself 
(a book that would soon become out of date), I'll instead cover some broad patterns and common phe- 
nomenon which will at least help you get started in understanding the most common aspects of Japanese 
slang. There is no particular order in the material presented here and I expect this page to grow contin- 
uously as I find different things to cover. 

Please note that slang is also heavily influenced by local dialects. Although all the material presented 
here is valid for the greater Tokyo area, your mileage may vary depending on where you are located. 


4.17.1 Basic Principles of Slang 


In the world of slang, anything goes and rules that apply to written Japanese are often broken. The 
most difficult part is that, of course, you can't just say whatever you want. When you break the rules, 
you have to break it the correct way. Taking what you learned from textbooks or Japanese classes 
and applying it to the real world is not so easy because it is impossible to teach all the possible ways 
things can get jumbled up in the spoken language. Learning how to speak naturally with all the correct 
idiosyncrasies and inconsistencies in a language is something that requires practice with real people in 
real-world situations. In this section, we'll look at some common patterns and themes that will at least 
help you get an idea of where the majority of slang originates from. 

One thing you'll soon realize when you first start talking to Japanese people in real life is that many sounds 
are slurred together. This is especially true for males. The fact is voices in instructional material such as 
language tapes often exaggerate the pronunciation of each letter in order to make aural comprehension 
easier. In reality, not all the sounds are pronounced as clearly as it should be and things end up sounding 
different from how it's written on paper. 

There is one major driving factor behind the majority of slang in Japanese. The primary goal of most 
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slang is to make things easier to say. In other words, the goal is to reduce or simplify the movement of 
your mouth. There are two primary ways in which this is accomplished, 1) By making things shorter or, 
2) By slurring the sounds together. We have already seen many examples of the first method such as 
shortening to T J orpreferring fdi] to the longer conditional forms. The second 

method makes things easier to say usually by substituting parts of words with sounds that fit better with 
the sounds surrounding it or by merging two or more sounds together. For example, the same T t)'l5 U 
might be pronounced fA'tj since f U/uJ requires less movement than f UTlJ . 


- — ^ 

The fundamental goal of slang is to reduce mouth movement 


Let's see some more examples of words that get shortened or slurred. Try saying both versions to get a 
feel for how the slang saves space and some calories for your mouth. 


Examples 

Vocabulary 

1 . Z.I Z - here 

2. (i-adj) - boring 

3. ^A [TOTcU] - me; myself; I 

4. M [1) T75\ 2) LV*.] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

5. Tj<. [l^ • <] (u-verb) - to go 

6. T.z>Tz<. - entirely; indeed; good grief (expression of exasperation) 

7. fO-when 

8. ZLhjt& - this sort of 

9. Pff [< - place 

10. ClJ” Clf - tardily; hesitatingly 

11. Tib (exception) - to do 

1. 

2. fAA/^fTLI^o 

1 . T-dTz<, 

2. -dTz< s crcme«fco 
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You'll see that a great deal of slang in Japanese stems from this single principle of making things easier 
to say. It's very natural because it's guided by how your mouth moves. With a fair amount of practice, 
you should be able to naturally pick up shorter, alternative pronunciations and incorporate them into your 
own speech. 


4.17.2 Sentence ordering and particles (or the lack thereof) 

Vocabulary 

1 . TzTi - that 

2. {rJ [££(iI/££/u] - what 

3. JUS • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

4. &>CD - that (over there) (abbr. of &>Vl(D) 

5. A [DA] - person 

6. - already 

7. [7c A • 5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. B'EEI [ce(Dz)] -yesterday 

9. m.Z) [7j n • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

10. AAA - ice (short for ice cream) 


While written Japanese already has fairly loose rules regarding sentence order, casual spoken Japanese 
takes it one step further. A complete sentence requires a verb at the end of the sentence to complete the 
thought. However, we'll see how this rule is bent in casual conversations. 

Conversations are sporadic and chaotic in any language and it's common for people to say the first thing 
that pops into their head without thinking out the whole proper sentence. 

For example, if you wanted to ask what something was, the normal, proper way would be to ask, T T:Ti 
(A(rJ ?J However, if the first thing that popped into your head, "What the?" then it would be more natural 
to say RrJJ first. However, since r{Rj(iA:H?J doesn't make any sense (Is what that?), Japanese 
people simply break it up into what are essentially two sentence fragments asking "what" first ({rJ ? ), and 
then following it up with the explanation of what you were talking about ( \ T:Tl\ in this case). For the 
sake of convenience, this is lumped into what looks like one sentence. 


Examples 

1. =tTUZ.\ rJ? 
What is that? 
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2. {qj^n? 

What? That. (Two sentences lumped into one) 


Sometimes, the first thing that pops into your head might be main verb. But if the main verb has already 
slipped out of your mouth, you're now left with the rest of the sentence without a verb to complete the 
thought. In conversational Japanese, it's perfectly acceptable to have the verb come first using the same 
technique we just saw by breaking them into two sentences. The second sentence is incomplete of 
course, but that kind of thing is common in the speech of any language. 


1. M7c?3d©A? 

Did you see? That guy? 

2. Ti5f / ^rc?S / f01ofc7T7.o 

You ate it already? The ice cream I bought yesterday. 


4.17.3 Using instead of to confirm 

Vocabulary 

1 . +T 37 U — y’A - office worker (salary man) 

2. [cE/u-cTefc^] - overtime 

3. Tc. < - a lot (amount) 

4. ITS (exception) - to do 

5. - well 

6. IM7 (i-adj) - good 

7. - look 

8. - as I thought 

9. l/Tti— h - report 

10. #< • <] (u-verb) - to write 

11. - no good 

12. If [Jtn] - who 

13. US (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

14. CEL - here 

15. fill [^tf • A -5] (ru-verb) - to change clothes 

16. [~</u] - name suffix 

17. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 
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18. •V 3 (i0/'V D o(i°0/'V D '3(i 0 - as I thought 

19. IR -station 

20. ifiiU • I'O (i-adj) - close, near 

21. " -karaoke 

22. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

23. 5 Kj - yes (casual) 

24. - over there 

25. ~T < - soon; nearby 

26. Pi [£«9] - next to 

ICpAj] is an abbreviation of , the negative conjugation for nouns and na-adjectives. 

However, this only applies to used in the following fashion. 

Because he's a salaryman, doesn't he do a lot of overtime? 


The important thing to note about the example above is that T here is actually confirming the 

positive. In fact, a closer translation is, "Because he's a salaryman, he probably does a lot of overtime." 
But it's still a question so there's a slight nuance that you are seeking confirmation even though you are 
relatively sure. 

7j\ is a shorter slang for expressing the same type of thing except it doesn't even bother to ask 
a question to confirm. It's completely affirmative in tone. 

In fact, the closest equivalent to fCz-'P/oJ is used in the following fashion. 


Well, it's probably fine (don't you think?). 


This type of expression is the only case where you can attach T directly to i-adjectives and 
verbs. Once you actually hear this expression in real life, you'll see that it has a distinct pronunciation 
that is different from simply using the negative. Plus, you have to realize that this type of \ 
sounds rather mature and feminine, unlike \ C/^p/uJ , which is gender-neutral. 

Like the above, specialized use of rC/-V=£il''J , you can also attach rG^/uJ directly to verbs and 
i-adjectives as well as the usual nouns and na-adjectives. Because slang is usually created to make 
things easier, it's not surprising that the rules for using fD-'P /uj are so lax and easy. 
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• Though derived from rC/^&lAj , is always used to confirm the positive. 


• It can be attached to the end of any sentence regardless of whether it ends in a noun, adjective, 
verb, or adverb. 


Finally, let's get to the examples. Hopefully, you can see that is basically saying something 

along the lines of, "See, I'm right, aren't I?" 


Examples 

1 . ( 56 , 

See, as I thought, you have to write the report. 

2 . Ajo 

Since there’s nobody, it's probably fine to change here. 


A ! Ti.fj'' 0§(5, < < (i_lA6 ? 

A: Is Takashi here? 

B : £n675lAo 
B: Dunno. 

A : ! 

A: Ah! See, he is here! 

There's also another variation, which attaches the question marker as well. The meaning is mostly the 
same but it adds more to the questioning, confirming tone. 

A: There’s a karaoke place near the station, right? 

B : 6/uo 
B: Yeah. 

A : 

A: It’s right next to there. 


4.17.4 Using fOj for 


Vocabulary 

1. H6 [lA • z>] (u-verb) - to say 
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2. {rJTT [13 Aj • 7r] - why; how 

3. [33 • TT.] - you (casual) 

4. iZi Z - here 

5. IAS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

6. [UnK • TclA] - homework 

7. [G • - time 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. 7r— b - date 

10. Tib (exception) - to do 

11. Gf< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

12. [S3G7c] - tomorrow 

13. lit, It [G • If A A - exam 

14. [/Vo • - study 

15. isG V5tT • z>] (u-verb) - to be different 


As we learned in the defining and describing section, rtAGJ serves many more functions than the 
equivalent English verb, "to say". It is used all the time and therefore, it’s not too surprising that a number 
of variations and slang have developed. Here's one more that I felt was too "slangy" to cover so early at 
that point of the guide. 

This may sound hard to believe but if you really slur I" (GIA5J together, it becomes something resembling 
l~Di . Or least, that's what somebody thought when he or she began replacing rdllAGJ with \Z)\ 
or in some case \~DT J . 

Now, in my opinion, \~D\ is a lot harder to say than r<G(A5J so using it like a native might take a 
bit of practice. Rather than making things easier to say, as is usually the case, the real purpose of this 
substitution is to sound rougher because I’D] has a harder, hissing sound. This is ideal for when 
you're pissed or for that young and rough image you've always wanted. As you might expect, this type 
of speech is usually used by males or very tough females. 


Examples 

1. -Dz>lD\ ! 

Or rather, why are you here?! 

2. frttvAjt.?- bGGlAoTcBGlAo 

Although he’s saying he doesn't have time due to homework, I hear he went on a date with Miki- 
chan. 
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3. 

Yo, tomorrow's the test. Even if I say that, you probably didn't study anyway, huh? 

4. /c* N 6 s 'MTd hjItTA^CD ! 

Like I said, you're wrong! 

If you want even more emphasis, you can even add a small T ~D\ . This usually means you are really at 
the brink of your patience. 

• TcId'E) s 'Mz>Aj1z-dT)z)(D ! 

Like I said, you're wrong! 


4.17.5 Using and to show exasperation 

Vocabulary 

1 . - already 

2. 1t< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. - you 

4. I 'O tj - always 

5. VOT • TlS] (ru-verb) - to forget 


and is yet another type of abbreviation for similarto ToTIJ asdiscussed 

in the defining and describing section. In this case, it's an abbreviation of the conditional form of T £_ l'' 
z>] , which is and Tdll'oTc'BJ . By using this abbreviation, you are essentially saying 

something along the lines of, "If I told you once, I told you a million times!" You can use this expression 
when you tired of repeating yourself or when you are exasperated with somebody for not listening to you. 


Examples 

1 . ! 

I told you I'm going already! 

You're always forgetting. 


4.17.6 Using just about everywhere 

Vocabulary 

1. IrJ - what 
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2. [7c A. • (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. ^0 [^J; Z)\ - today 

4. 'ItlAA - lA'O (i-adj) - busy 

5. MS [/In • 75] - bath 

6. its [^cfe z>] - super 

7. [^ • =B • 15] -feeling 

8. IM'' (i-adj) - good 

9. JJScE'/u [33 • • ^/u] - mother (polite) 

10. 0^0 [3dU7c] - tomorrow 

11. M75 [tidf • S] (u-verb) - to return 

12. fA UoTz. I/] - me; myself; I 

13. 71 <A - event, matter 

14. [(5/o • <Ez>] -real 

15. [it • cf] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

By now, you're probably aware that RrJJ can be either read as r&(ilj or r&AJ depending on 
what comes after it such as T 1'qJ'fe J (7j:C^5) versus RrJAJ (Ai/vlEA). In the case of riRjA'J , 
while T Af: (7ZA) N J is the correct reading, it is often contracted to just rACAA'J in casual speech. 

Eat something? 

• ttATAtAS ? 

Eat something? 


However, r&A/TAJ also has a function similar to the word "like" in English. By "like", I'm not talking 
about the actual word but the kind that has no meaning and some people use just about anywhere in the 
sentence. Similarly, [l&AjtTi can also be used as a filler without any actual meaning. For instance, 
take a look at the example below. 


• ^0(is 

I guess he's like busy today. 

While r&AytFJ is a shorter version of r&tETAl , only TAC/uTAJ can be used in this way as a filler. 

( r&CA'J cannot be used as a filler word.) 

Let's take a look at a few more examples. 
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Examples 

Like, baths feel really good, huh? 

Mom said she's not coming back until like tomorrow. 

-Hey like, do you really think that Bob likes somebody like me? 


4.17.7 Showing contempt for an action with 

Vocabulary 

1 . - that sort of 

2. W. [Y^O] - guy (derogatory) 

3. MLtZ • ft 5] (ru-verb) - to lose 

4. <Ez> - how 

5. T75 (exception) - to do 

6. Tp7t> (u-verb) - to do 

7. M - mood; intent 

8. - quickly 

9. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 


rWSJ is a verb suffix used to indicate hatred or contempt for the person doing the action. Unlike the 
rest of the slang covered here, this extremely strong language is not used in normal, everyday conver- 
sations. You will probably never hear this expression outside of movies, comic books, games, and the 
like. However, it is covered here so that you can understand when it is used in those mediums. 

Inordertouse , you simply attach it to the stem of the verb. After that, isconjugated 

just like a regular u-verb. 


Examples 

1. Co CP, £5^7ccfc? 
Losing to a guy like that. Well, what are you going to do? 

2 . Mii'?rcorc5ioiwn! 

You want to fight? If so, then hurry up and come on! 
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4.18 More sentence-ending particles 

We are coming to the end of the fourth major section of the guide. Do you feel like your Japanese has 
improved? We've come to the point where we've learned enough conjugations to be able to start mixing 
them together in various useful combinations. Of course this can be a little difficult to do without some 
practice, which is the reason for this lesson. But first, since we've come to the end of yet another section, 
let's learn some more sentence-endings particles. 

4.18.1 im and Tc^J sentence-ending particles 

Vocabulary 

1. ^(Dz>/^(D - say; well; errr 

2. 5 Kj - yes (casual) 

3. TL CD - this (abbr. of TLTKD) 

4. Pal - space (between); time (between); period 

5. K - Disney Land 

6. [l'' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. (i-adj) - to a great extent 

8. jACj [<Z • Cj] (u-verb) - to become crowded 

9. {rJ [T£[Z/T£Aj] - what 

10. (±55^5 [7? • ^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

11. ^7 - now 

12 . 11® [<E • Let • £)Vw] - library 

13. {rJT: • Tr] - why; how 

14. [(Z • (3/u • il!'] - Japanese (language) 

15. Tz < - a lot (amount) 

16. - study 

17. (exception) - to do 

18. ^Tz - yet 

19. [tf/u • tf'/u] - not at all (when used with negative) 

20. 'rilT'S) VO • (u-verb) - to understand 

21. [Tcl^ • -/I\] (na-adj) - ok 
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22. T£-§) (u-verb) - to become 

23. IMA (i-adj) - good 

24. ^0 [^«fc^3 -today 

25. M [&&>] - rain 

26. P55 [/T\ • 5] (u-verb) - to precipitate 

27. [7clA-fr v <] -college 

After the and 0SJ , TcEd and are the next most commonly used sentence-ending 

particles. 

, which is basically a very casual form of , is similar to the English "like" in that some people 
throw it in at the end of almost every single phrase. Of course, that doesn't mean it's necessarily a very 
sophisticated manner of speech but just like using "like" all the time, I cannot deny that it is an easy habit 
to fall into. In that sense, due to its over-use, it has almost lost any specific meaning. You may overhear 
a conversation like the following: 

A : • • • 

A: Hey... 

B : z>Kj o 
B: Yeah. 

A : cICDPajc^ • • • 

A: This one time... 

B : 5/uo 
B: Yeah. 

A : rVXz-5> • • • 

A: I went to Disney Land and it was really crowded... 

B : z>h 

B: Uh huh. 

A : • • • 

A: Couldn't do anything, you know... 

And it goes on like this, sometimes the other person might break in to say something related to the topic. 

You can use l"££J in place of 0SJ when it sounds too soft and reserved for what you want to say 
or for the audience you are speaking to. Its rough sound generally applies to the male gender but is not 
necessarily restricted to only males. 
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Example 1 

Yousuke: You are going to the library now huh? (seeking explanation) 

m=T : z>hjs «A/C ? 

Tomoko: Yeah, why? 

Example 2 

Ttt^' : o ^Tz±MT)-h s E)U i \ 0 

Bob: I studied Japanese a lot, right? But, I still don't get it at all. 

TUX : ^3t;5£c£o 

Alice: No problem. You'll become able to understand for sure, you know? 

Ttv7 : 

Bob: If so, it would be good. 

The sentence-ending particle is often used with the question marker rtM to indicate that the 

speaker is considering something. 

1. immnzfru? 

I wonder if it'll rain today. 

2 . 

I wonder if I can go to a good college. 

4.18.2 rt) N 0^J and sentence-ending particles 

Vocabulary 

1. 3$IA - hey 

2. - where 

3. ; (t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

4. D?/J\ [cfc • A\] (u-verb) - to call 

5. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

6. — # [IAdTcIA] - forms an emphatic question (e.g. "why on earth?") 

7. [&/u • C] - what time 

8. 'JiS • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 
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9. OTjD - intention, plan 

10. f® [33Tl] - me; myself; I (masculine) 

11. ±0iH [d: • • ZJ] -Saturday 

12. B&®j • If] - movie 

13. M.5 [cb • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

14. — If * Ucfc] -together 

and are strongly masculine sentence endings for asking questions, is used 

for yes/no questions while f/cl/ij is used for open-ended questions. 


Examples 

1. 3SIA 

Hey, where are (you) going? 

2 . ? 

Can (I) call you Saki-chan? 

3. — WTOd'Ji-oT <50=6 OTz-d TzAjTz^? 

What time were (you) planning on coming home exactly? 

I'm going to see a movie Saturday, go together? 


4.18.3 Gender-specific sentence-ending particles 


These sentence-ending particles are primarily used just to emphasize something and doesn't really have 
a meaning per se. However, they can make your statements sound much stronger and/or very gender- 
specific. Using T TO J is just like r<£J except it will make you sound very feminine (this is a different 
sound from the ItDl used in Kansai dialect). rf) N U6>J is also a very feminine version of 
, which we just went over. l~TrJ and TtfJ are identical to r<£J except that it makes you sound 
"cool" and manly, or at least, that is the intent. These examples may not be very helpful without actually 
hearing what they sound like. 


Vocabulary 

1 . TjZ) - already 

2. Burial [0 • t) s Aj] - time 

3. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

4. 33U - hey 
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5. ; (t< [O'* <] (u-verb) - to go 

6. STl-this 

7. mtDO [33 • T)D] -end 

8. IMA (i-adj) - good 

9. [TclA • £K] -college 

10. AS [(SO' • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

1 . 

There is no more time. 

2. 330V 1t<S! 

Hey, we're going! 

3. sns\ EiOmiODtzii'o 
With this, it's over already. 

4 . iMAA^cAnsAus ? 

I wonder if I can enter a good college. 


4.18.4 That's a wrap! 

Vocabulary 

1 . SQM [£) N • A] - Kaga (last name) 

2. [HAy • HlA] -teacher 

3. t5 cto A - a little 

4. SfPol [LO • =6 Ay] -question 

5. Hf]< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

6. IMA (i-adj) - good 

7. (ilA - yes (polite) 

8. SAlli [(T • (5Ay • S] - Japanese (language) 

9. {rJ [A£C/A£Ay] - what 

10. Wz> [O'* • S] (u-verb) - to say 

11. AS - (things are) that way 

12. A# [7c ON • TclA] - mostly 

13. SAy(iIl5(i - good day 
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14. JUS MSti • 5] (u-verb) - to think 

15. TzTz U - however 

16. (K [£) N • <] (u-verb) - to write 

17. 03 [£^] -time 

18. m [SM -other 

19. BM [On S • IfAj] - expression 

20. <SS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

21. Tin -this 

22. HAS [n(S • AS] (ru-verb) - to memorize 

23. [SS] - morning 

24. <fo(iAS - good morning 

25. At; -but 

26. ± [SA] -above 

27. A [7>A] - person 

28. miASS - good morning (polite) 

29. 5}£)'S [t) • £)'S] (u-verb) - to understand 

30. PbIjIIAS [A • ~Etf • AS] (ru-verb) - to make a mistake 

31. [AA • ^AS] - study 

32. 3iS (u-verb) - to become 

33. >¥3Y [AS • TIT] - Yousuke (first name) 

34. - say; well; errr 

35. [At'' • S'] - English (language) 

36. ?&AS [fcA • AS] (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

37. ti6S (u-verb) - to receive 

38. ti U - if by any chance 

39. 03Pb 1 [S • £)'A] - time 

40. S Kj - yes (casual) 

41. AA US) - America 

42. bb^ [D^S • A' < ] - study abroad 

43. AS (exception) - to do 

44. [SA • nA] - last year 
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45. Tt<. [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

46. [3$ • M3] - money 

47. 355 (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

48. bO - when 

49. [(5- UOM (i-adj) - wanted; desirable 

50. AjM [61'' • - next week 

51. A0i0 [=£>< • cfc5 • ZJ] -Thursday 

52. - thank you 

53. [7£sT • IT<d] (ru-verb) - to neglect, to be lazy about 

54. [< • 6] (exception) - to come 

55. - that sort of 

56. TLti - event, matter 


We learned quite a lot of things in this section. Let's try to put it all together by seeing how different kinds 
of conjugations are used in different combinations. This is of course by no means an exhaustive list but 
merely an illustration of how we can use what we learned in various combinations to create a lot of useful 
expressions. 


Example 1 

TUX : 

: (ilA OM/VCTcfco 

TUX: r Hello J £B*frcfpJ<!:S*.(;f 

= quoted sub-clause + if conditional of 

cfco TcTcU 

U<jc. r LZA^(Z=^(^;J <!:»*'« <T(i# 9 
T Alt 5 = quoted sub-clause + quoted sub-clause 

riS^«<TJ = negative sequence of states 

TUX: 

§0(ix Am660 o Trti, ±6DA(L(i 

tl AMoT<7c^IA 
rMAAlATJ -1^.5 + 

abbreviated form of~X£>< + casual ~"C <7c^l'' with < 7c crtA dropped. 
TUX:ltL\ LA^SC^D^OTc ! 
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Literal translation of Example 1 


Alice: Kaga-sensei, is it ok to ask you a question? 

Kaga-sensei: Yes, it's ok. 

Alice: If you say what for "hello" in Japanese, is it ok? 

Kaga-sensei: Well, mostly, I think people say "konnichiwa". Only, when you write it, you must write 
"konnichiha" and not "konnichiwa". 

Alice: Is that so? Are there any other good expressions? 

Kaga-sensei: Please memorize this too (in preparation for the future). In the morning, everybody says, 
"ohayou". But, please say, "ohayou-gozaimasu" to a higher person. 

Alice: Yes, I understood. I'll do in the manner of not making mistake. It became good study! 


Interpretative translation of Example 1 


Alice: Kaga-sensei, is it ok to ask you a question? 

Kaga-sensei: Sure. 

Alice: How do you say "Hello" in Japanese? 

Kaga-sensei: Well, most of the time, I think people say "konnichiwa". Only, when you write it, you must 
write "konnichiha" and not "konnichiwa". 

Alice: Is that so? Are there any other good expressions? 

Kaga-sensei: You should know this too. In the morning, everybody says, "ohayou". But, please say, 
"ohayou-gozaimasu" to a higher person. 

Alice: Ok, I got it. I'll try not to make that mistake. That was very informative! 


Example 2 

: is ! 7'JTfc. StDtes gfF^Ml/YCtiOMA ? 

7'JT, : fRj? 

= receiving favor + to want (ft IA) 

yux-.x? ? 

7Y m ilOTiLUi, TS±1fn<~C--- 

r = to try something out + want to (TclA) + Td sentence-ending particle 

+ quoted subquote + te-form of i§\~D 

ilCIzj = volitional of 'LT<. + to attempt {tiT 5) 

7U7 : T:Z)td(D7 IMA<£ 0 lAOf&Tm 5UA6D? 

7U7 : CT>s ? 

lMA<£o & W£z) ! 

7UA : Mffi&MlttcDs D. U«lA7rteo 
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IMlTTL U££IAT!J = List of actions (~7c OT^) + negative request of ITS. 


Literal translation of Example 2 


Yousuke: Oh! It's Alice. Hey, is it ok to ask a question? 

Alice: What? 

Yousuke: I want to receive the favor of you teaching English and if, by any chance, you have time, will 
you give the favor of teaching? 

Alice: Huh? You are going to study English? 

Yousuke: Yeah, I was thinking that I want to try studying abroad in America. I tried to make motion toward 
going last year too but, without money... 

Alice: Is that so? It's good. When do you want me to teach you? 

Yousuke: Anytime is good. 

Alice: Then what about from next week Thursday? 

Yousuke: Yeah, ok. Thanks! 

Alice: Don't do things like shirk on your studies or not come, ok? 

Yousuke: I won't do anything like that! 


Interpretative translation of Example 2 


Yousuke: Oh! It's Alice. Hey, can I ask you a question? 

Alice: What up? 

Yousuke: I want to learn English so if you have time, can you teach me? 

Alice: Huh? You're going to study English? 

Yousuke: Yeah, I was thinking about studying abroad in America. I tried going last year too but I didn't 
have the money. 

Alice: Really? No problem. When do you want me to teach you? 

Yousuke: Anytime is fine. 

Alice: What about from next week Thursday then? 

Yousuke: OK, thanks! 

Alice: You're not going to shirk on your studies or not come or anything right? 

Yousuke: I won't do anything like that! 
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Chapter 5 


Special Expressions 


I have decided to call this next section "Special Expressions" only because with the exception of the 
first few lessons, most of the grammar here applies to more specific areas than the grammar we have 
covered so far. These special expressions, while individually not vital, are, as a collection, necessary for 
regular everyday conversations. We are slowly entering the stage where we've built the toolbox and we 
now need to acquire the little tools that will make the toolbox complete. Now that we covered most of the 
base, it is time to look at all the little itty gritty bits. You are welcome to skip around the lessons, however; 
the examples will assume that you have gone over all previous sections. 


5.1 Causative and Passive Verbs 


We will now learn the last two major types of verb conjugations: causative and passive forms. These two 
verb conjugations are traditionally covered together because of the notorious causative-passive combi- 
nation. We will now go over what all these things are and how they are used. 


5.1.1 Causative Verbs 

Vocabulary 

1 . 5 (ru-verb) - to give; to raise 

2. <Tl ; 5 (ru-verb) - to give 

3. ^p|3 [tf/u • /I\] - everything 

4. [ft • /1. 5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. IfS [^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to wear 

6. imCiD [U/o • DS] (ru-verb) - to believe 
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7. IfllS [33 • S] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

8. [33 • ^5] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

9. ttiS [Tr • S>] (ru-verb) - to come out 

10. }±KtS [£) N • ItS] (ru-verb) - to hang 

11. [T • ITS] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

12. IMIKS [U6>*KS>] (ru-verb) - to investigate 

13. ISf [(dcTa: • IT] (u-verb) - to speak 

14. IKK [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

15. 33c <" [33cfc • <"] (u-verb) - to swim 

16. ME'\ [35S • /J\] (u-verb) - to play 

17. [i£ • CD] (u-verb) - to wait 

18. [CO • t3] (u-verb) - to drink 

19. IMS [£i33 • S] (u-verb) - to be fixed 

20. 5E<fe [U*<&] (u-verb) - to die 

21. mz> [K 5] (u-verb) - to buy 

22. ITS (exception) - to do 

23. [< • S>] (exception) - to come 

24. [IK/v • HO''] -teacher 

25. [£) v < * t^0^] -student 

26. [Ukb< • Tz l''] - homework 

27. 7c < - a lot (amount) 

28. JUKI [33 • t>/u] -question 

29. ^0 [^dc Z>] - today 

30. |±¥ [U • tZT'dn] -job 

31 . ['V 3 ^' • T)] (u-verb) - to rest 

32. T:CO - abbreviation of \TzT\.CO\ 

33. p|3^ [/3\ • t5 d; 5 ] - section manager 

34. t/M/i (i-adj) - good 

35. [^dcS • 13 • tTKA - long period of time 

36. IK [(3:7c6 • <] (u-verb) - to work 

37. hK U - bathroom; toilet 
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38. [IA ■ <] (u-verb) - to go 


Verbs conjugated into the causative form are used to indicate an action that someone makes happen. 
Like Captain Picard so succinctly puts it, the causative verb means to "make it so". This verb is usually 
used in the context of making somebody do something. The really confusing thing about the causative 
verb is that it can also mean to let someone do something. Or maybe this is a different type of verb with 
the exact same conjugation rules. Whichever the case may be, a verb in the causative form can mean 
either making or letting someone do something. The only good news is that when the causative form is 
used with I" SIT'S J and I" < TlS J , it almost always means to "let someone do". Once you get used 
to it, surprisingly, it becomes quite clear which meaning is being used when. 


1 . 

Made/Let (someone) eat it all. 

2. ^£P:^£trc<n7c 0 

Let (someone) eat it all. 


Causative Conjugation Rules 


Here are the conjugation rules for the causative form. All causative verbs become ru-verbs. 

• For ru-verbs: Replace the last TSJ with rStTSJ . 

• For u-verbs: Change the last character as you would for negative verbs but attach TtTSJ instead 
of r«tAj . 

• Exception Verbs: 

1. TITS] becomes 

2. IXSJ becomes . 


Sample ru-verbs 


Plain 

Causative 



US 


mcz> 










ires 





Sample u-verbs 


Plain 

Causative 

1ST 

ISTtSS 

m< 


>*<" 





rntz: t*5 



B<5 




lo 

Wo tss 


Exception Verbs 


Positive 

Causative 

T2> 

cFtS^> 

<3 
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Examples 

Here are some examples using the causative verb. Context will usually tell you which is being meant, 
but for our purposes we will assume that when the verb is used with and IXTlSJ (<7ccl 

l'*) it means "to let someone do" while it means, "to make someone do" when used without it. 

Teacher made students do lots of homework. 

2. < n/co 

Teacher let (someone) ask lots of questions. 

3. ^B(^±¥^*^trc< 7 cc ^ 0 

Please let me rest from work today. (Please let me take the day off today.) 

4. 

That manager often makes (people) work long hours. 

When asking for permission to let someone do something, it is more common to use the 
grammar. 

1. h-r u(^T*nrc<n^TOo 

Can you let me go to the bathroom? (Sounds like a prisoner, even in English) 

2. h-f 

Is it ok to go to the bathroom? (No problem here) 


A Shorter Alternative 
Vocabulary 

1. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. 1t< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. Tib (exception) - to do 

4. T'b [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

5. fa] C/ [33& • 13] - same 

6. LLtL- event, matter 

7. {RJ0 [£i/w • TTl/'O - how many times 

8. [O'* • T] (u-verb) - to say 

9. 33!i! [33 • Tt)'] - stomach 
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10. !□=< [<£>•<] (u-verb) - to become empty 

11. {rJ V&[Z/t£hj] - what 

12. <Tl ; 5 (ru-verb) - to give 


There is a shorter version of the causative conjugation, which I will go over for completeness. However, 
since this version is mostly used in very rough slang, you are free to skip this section until you've had time 
to get used to the regular form. Also, textbooks usually don't cover this version of the causative verb. 

The key difference in this version is that all verbs become an u-verbs with a TlTJ ending. Therefore, 
the resulting verb would conjugate just like any other u-verb ending in \~T J such as HIST J or Tfll 
1TJ . The first part of the conjugation is the same as the original causative form. However, for ru-verbs, 
instead of attaching , you attach Tc^lTJ and for u-verbs, you attach TlTJ instead of \ 

§ J . As a result, all the verbs become an u-verb ending in flTJ . 


Shortened Causative Form 


• This form is rarely used so you may just want to stick with the more traditional version of the 
causative form. 

- For ru-verbs: Replace the last with Tc^lTJ . 

Example 

- For u-verbs: Change the last character as you would for negative verbs but attach l~“TJ 
instead of T&IAJ . 

Example 

\T < — > 'i'rtT — > Tf t) s T 

- Exception Verbs: 

1. riT3J becomes 

2. K3J becomes f <3 J 


Examples 

i. i 

Don't make me say the same thing again and again! 

I'm hungry so let me eat something. 
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5. 1 .2 Passive Verbs 

Vocabulary 

1 . #AS [Tz • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. US [ft • S] (ru-verb) - to wear 

3. { IGS [ Uft • GS] (ru-verb) - to believe 

4. ftS [ft • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

5. IfSftS [ft • ftS] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

6. HtlS [7? • S] (ru-verb) - to come out 

7. }±KtS [ft • ItS] (ru-verb) - to hang 

8. }li7rS [ft • 7IS] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

9. 1^.5 [GS'AS] (ru-verb) - to investigate 

10. i£ft [lift • ft) (u-verb) - to speak 

11. KK [ft • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

12. j*k<‘ [ftft • <"] (u-verb) - to swim 

13. [ftft • /J\] (u-verb) - to play 

14. #7) [ft • 7>] (u-verb) - to wait 

15. tftft [CD • ft] (u-verb) - to drink 

16. IMS [ftft • S] (u-verb) - to be fixed 

17. ft [G*<&] (u-verb) - to die 

18. MS [ft • ft] (u-verb) - to buy 

19. ftS (exception) - to do 

20. ft:S [< • S] (exception) - to come 

21. ft U w 52 - porridge 

22. ft [ftft] - who 

23. it [<Sftft] - everybody 

24. [Aft] (na-adj) - strange 

25. MS [ID • S] (u-verb) - to say 

26. ft [7>ft0] - light 

27. Ml'' [(ftft 0 * DN] (i-adj)-fast 

28. [ft • ftS] (ru-verb) - to exceed 
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29. [A\ • t) s • (Dz>] - impossible 

30. So [dSti • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

31 . H(D - this (abbr. of CXKD) 

32. • t) s • bcf] -textbook 

33. [£><}$ • l''] (i-adj) - numerous 

34. A - person 

35. [A • £}] (u-verb) - to read 

36. ^t-UlA WlA • A< • D/o] -foreigner 

37. liPJ] [UOA/u] -question 

38. liA-S • A5] (ru-verb) - to answer 

39. - package 

40. - all 

41. at) [A\< • £}] (u-verb) - to include 

Passive verbs are verbs that are done to the (passive) subject. Unlike English style of writing which 
discourages the use of the passive form, passive verbs in Japanese are often used in essays and articles. 


Passive Conjugation Rules 


All passive verbs become ru-verbs. 

• For ru-verbs: Replace the last TSJ with 

• For u-verbs: Change the last character as you would for negative verbs but attach rtlSJ instead 

of . 

• Exception Verbs: 

1. fT&J becomes [cTTl&i 

2. IXiSJ becomes 
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Sample ru-verbs 


Plain 

Passive 



Mlb 

M'bVl'b 


Is C/BTl-S 





ms 

averts 


m tens 

m~cz> 

jrcens 

HJHA5 

HilA.BTl'S 


Sample u-verbs 


Plain 

Passive 

15 ^ 


M< 


>7*C 



3 sisns 

#-3 




ns 

DUB 



[III — 

M3 

Mions 


Exception Verbs 


Positive 

Passive 



<5 

cZBTlS 


Examples 

1. i 

The porridge was eaten by somebody! 

2 . frhjt^Z.QTit.mtoTlTTo 

I am told by everybody that (I’m) strange. 

3 . 7 

Exceeding the speed of light is thought to be impossible. 
This textbook is being read by a large number of people. 

I was asked a question by a foreigner but I couldn't answer. 

6. CL(DJVy / 7— S0>Kb-S : 6<A^'a^TlAl’'-So 
Everything is included in this package. 


5.1.3 Using passive form to show politeness 

Vocabulary 

1 . df 3 - how 

2. Tib (exception) - to do 

3. tHKIIE [Ocfc^ • Ui0 3 • U4:3] - receipt 

4. [SdUTc] - tomorrow 

5. #11! [£) N 13 • #'] - meeting 

6. Ti<. [13* <] (u-verb) - to go 
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While we will go over various types of grammar that express a politeness level above the normal -masu/- 
desu forms in the next lesson, it is useful to know that using passive form is another more polite way to 
express an action. In Japanese, a sentence is usually more polite when it is less direct. For example, it 
is more polite to refer to someone by his or her name and not by the direct pronoun "you". It is also more 
polite to ask a negative question than a positive one. (For example, TUiFl TfT?J vs. rUiFtf/ofT?J 
) In a similar sense, using the passive form makes the sentence less direct because the subject does not 
directly perform the action. This makes it sound more polite. Here is the same sentence in increasing 
degrees of politeness. 


1 . df z> IT 5 ? - What will you do? (lit: How do?) 

2. df Z) ?- Regular polite. 

3. df z> ?- Passive polite. 

4. df ? - Honorific (to be covered next lesson) 

5. df UcF f?£) N ? - Honorific + a lesser degree of certainty. 


Notice how the same sentence grows longer and longer as you get more and more indirect. 


Examples 

i. Mimdf^n^TO? 

What about your receipt? (lit: How will you do receipt?) 
Are you going to tomorrow's meeting? 


5.1.4 Causative-Passive Forms 

Vocabulary 

1. [ft • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. fT< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. ffjdfUx [ScE • Cf • (i/u] - breakfast 

4. [(C • IeE/u] - Japan 

5. JS/@ • cfW"] - alcohol 

6. [6D • Tj] (u-verb) - to drink 

7. dlcf - event, matter 

8. • l''] (i-adj) - numerous 
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9. Jjl 'O - that guy (derogatory) 

10. [~G • £) N /u] - counter for span of hour(s) 

11. 'iTi'D • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

12. II [JoY 3 4 ] - parent 

13. • 7z l 1 2 *] - homework 

14. (exception) - to do 


The causative-passive form is simply the combination of causative and passive conjugations to mean that 
the action of making someone do something was done to that person. This would effectively translate 
into, "[someone] is made to do [something]". The important thing to remember is the order of conjugation. 
The verb is first conjugated to the causative and then passive, never the other way around. 


Causative-Passive Conjugation Form 


The causative-passive verb is formed by first conjugating to the causative form and then by conjugating 
the result to the passive form. 

Examples 

2. 'n< — — wt tenz 


Examples 

Despite not wanting to eat breakfast, I was made to eat it. 

2. 

In Japan, the event of being made to drink is numerous. 

I was made to wait 2 hours by that guy. 

4. 

I am made to do homework everyday by my parent(s). 


A Shorter Alternative 


Vocabulary 

1. It< [l''* <] (u-verb) - to go 
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2. tTD Uz • ~D] (u-verb) - to stand 

3. [Tz • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. 1ST [(ite: • T] (u-verb) - to speak 

5. -student 

6. MjTF [T>Z) • IT] - hall, corridor 

7. B^ [IE • IeE/u] - Japan 

8. J3® [J3 • - alcohol 

9. tfttJ [6D • Cj] (u-verb) - to drink 

10. TLt.- event, matter 

11. ^l'' [JoJo • l''] (i-adj) - numerous 

12. Si "O - that guy (derogatory) 

13. ~B3Tb e I [~D • tTKA - counter for span of hour(s) 

14. [^ • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

Going along with the shorter causative alternative, you can also use the same conjugation for the causative- 
passive form. I won't cover it in too much detail because the usefulness of this form is rather limited just 
like the shorter causative form itself. The idea is to simply used the shortened causative form instead of 
using the regular causative conjugation. The rest is the same as before. 


Shortened causative-passive form examples 


First conjugate to the shortened causative form. Then conjugate to the passive form. 

Examples 

1. -(t < — > 'iTtT — *■ ''iTfrT -> 

2 . tL'D tLTz -> tLtt -» tLTz^Ti^ 

This form cannot be used in cases where the shorter causative form ends in FcTlTJ , in other words, 
you can't have a ending. 


Verbs that cannot be used in this form 


Examples of verbs you can't use in this form. 

2. iS — * iS — * i£ 
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Examples 

i. 

The student was made to stand in the hall. 

In Japan, the event of being made to drink is numerous. 
I was made to wait 2 hours by that guy. 


5.2 Honorific and Humble Forms 


Japanese can be roughly separated into three levels of politeness: casual, polite, and honorific/humble. 
So far, we have already gone over the polite forms using T and r~ii£irj . We will now cover 
the next level of politeness using honorific and humble forms. You will often hear this type of language 
in any customer/consumer type situations such as fast food counters, restaurants, etc. For now, the first 
thing to remember is that the speaker always considers himself/herself to be at the lowest level. So any 
actions performed by oneself are in humble form while actions performed by anyone else seen from the 
view of the speaker uses the honorific form. 


5.2.1 Set Expressions 

Vocabulary 

1. ITS (exception) - to do 

2. - to do (honorific) 

3. IfeT [UTc • It] (u-verb) - to do (humble) 

4. Tj<. [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

5. UBo L/Y’S - to be; to go; to come (honorific) 

6. - to be; to go; to come (honorific) 

7. #5 [SIN • 5] (u-verb) - to go; to come (humble) 

8. (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

9. (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) (humble) 

10. [fr • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

11. [C? • E>Aj • - to see (honorific) 

12. JPMlTS [liU • (' fAj-TTb] - to see (humble) 
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13. Hf]< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

']4. ffiz) • z>] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen (humble) 

15. mz> [ON • (u-verb) - to say 

16. So o OP 5 - to say (honorific) 

17. [t5f> • It] (u-verb) - to say (humble) 

18. ^U±tf5 [to 5 • U • • If 5] (u-verb) - to say (humble) 

19. &tf 5 (ru-verb) - to give; to raise 

20. HtUitfS [£ • U • £> • If 5] (ru-verb) - to give; to raise (humble) 

21. <115 (ru-verb) - to give 

22. T^5 [<7c • ^5] - to give (honorific) 

23. (u-verb) - to receive 

24. UTcTcl (u-verb) - to receive; to eat; to drink (humble) 

25. #/<5 [7c • /15] (ru-verb) - to eat 

26. S U±7f'5> [#) • U • • lf'5] (ru-verb) - to eat; to drink (honorific) 

27. tfcfr [CD • &] (u-verb) - to drink 

28. £[]5 [lv • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

29. 5'i^FCz [5' • 57u • D] - knowing (honorific) 

30. [5/lz • D5] (ru-verb) - to know (humble) 

31 . 5" ^'5 - to be (formal) 

32. - already 

33. [U • CltPi -job 

34. {rJ [££(;i/££/u] - what 

35. [Tl/N • 1f/u • Cz,£f>] - letter of recommendation 

36. #< [f) N • <] (u-verb) - to write 

37. - which way 

38. ^0 [^ct Z>] - today 

39. fA [H7cU] - me; myself; I 

40. h - report 

41. [bD-flll] -discourtesy 
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The difficult part of learning honorific and humble language is that there are a number of words that have 
separate verbs for honorific and humble forms. Anything that does not have its own special expression 
fall under the general rules of humble and honorific conjugations that we will cover next. 


Honorific and Humble Verbs 


Plain 

Honorific 

Humble 



i$rt 

'iT<. 




l /''Bo CP^/iS^^TlZ ££3 


IA-5 



M.5 

< 

jfJTrs 

M< 

— 


i=i 12 




- 


<n§ 


- 

£65 

— 

IA7c7c< 


S U_h tf'S) 

lA7c7c< 

fiRtJ 

S 0_h^'3 

lA7c7c< 

81 "CIA 3 

Zm\\ (TT'-T) 



Honorific verbs with special conjugations 


A number of these verbs do not follow the normal masu-conjugation rules and they include: I’&cE'iSJ .. 
rtA6o \ \ and (which we will soon cover). For all 

masu-form tenses of these verbs, instead of the T5J becoming a TOJ as it does with normal u-verbs, 
it instead becomes an TlAj . All other conjugations besides the masu-form do not change from regular 
u-verbs. 


Sit -conjugations 


Plain 

eTIT -form 

Past eTiT -form 

Negative eTiT -form 

Past-negative eT 4" -form 








tA6o L^i^urc 

tA6o UA 3 l''ELt^/i_/ 

tA6o U^lA^t*A/CU7c 





£oU^l^tJyi,7:U7c 


"F£lA 3rT 

T^l^UTc 





trm^UTc 




Examples of honorific form 


We can now begin to see that IXTccET'H is just a special conjugation of which is the 

honorific version of T <Tl ; 5J . Let’s look at some actual examples. Since these examples are all 
questions directed directly to someone (second person), they all use the honorific form. 


1 . 

Alice-san, did (you) eat already? 
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2. 

What are you doing at work? 

3. 

You're going to give me the favor of writing a recommendation letter? 

4. <A'^6A N 6lA6o 

Where did you come from? 

5. UY> 

Where are you going today? 


Examples of humble form 

The following examples are all actions done by the speaker so they all use the humble form. 

1 . 

As for me, (people) say Kim. (I am called Kim.) 

2. b^JlTlA/c/ctt^TOo 

Will I be able to receive the favor of getting my report looked at? 

3. 

Excuse me. (lit: I am doing a discourtesy.) 


5.2.2 Other substitutions 

Vocabulary 

1 . - this way 

2. fA [fo/cU] - me, myself, I 

3. p|3M [/\ • Y 3 ] - room 

4. - to be (formal) 

5. [£> • ~C • &R> • IA] - bathroom 

6. HCD - this (abbr. of CLTKD) 

7. tf)U- building 

8. ~Pe§ [~A n IA] - counter for story/floor 

9. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

10. cfc5 Ul'' (i-adj) - good (formal) 

11. HlA [JO <5 • ON] (i-adj) - bad 
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12. - sorry (polite) 

13. El'tsb K j - sorry (casual) 

14. Fh£>kjT&£.\j\ - sorry (polite) 

15. f Kj - sorry (polite) 

16. ^ [=65 • U • 30W" • ±KA - sorry (formal) 

17. SO'iR [O'* • O'* • t)lT] -excuse 

18. f&TlX 0 eT ~T [35^ • XL • l'' • DeSIT] - sorry (formal) 

19. S^lTTlT • Ui0< • 7T7T] - sorry (formal) 

20. [~c5i£] - honorific name suffix 

21. ~ c5 Kj - polite name suffix 

22. 3511^1 [35 • z^< • cEe£] - customer (formal) 

23. WH [tTch • -god (formal) 


In addition to these set expressions, there are some words that also have more polite counterparts. 
Probably the most important is the politer version of TSSJ , which is T tl' cTS J . This verb can be 
used for both inanimate and animate objects. It is neither honorific nor humble but it is a step above \ 
in politeness. However, unless you want to sound like a samurai, fcZTc^J is always used in the 
polite form: T . 

By extension, the politer version of rTT'lTJ is \ fT cEl i It J . This is essentially the masu-form 
conjugation of , which comes from rTrSjiSJ literally meaning, "to exist as" (to be covered 

much later). 


Examples 

1. fACDpPMTr^o 

Over here is my room. 

This way is my room. 

The bathroom is on the second floor of this building. 
The bathroom is on the second floor of this building. 


Other examples include , which is more formally expressed as r<£ ; 3 0l''J . There are also 

six different ways to say, "I'm sorry" (not counting l"Ml/U3U or slight inflection changes like 

AJ ). 

Successively politer expressions for apologizing: 
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1 . <_ Isb Kjo 

2. o 

3. 

4. ^UIKSDSt^/uo UIR is the humble form of HlAlR) 

5. snxosto 

6 . 


In addition, the politest suffix for names is IAHJ , one level above \ cf/oj . You won't be using this suffix 
too often in actual speech even if you speak to that person in honorific/humble speech. However, expect 
to use it when writing letters even to people you are somewhat familiar with. Also, service people such 
as cashiers or waitresses/waiters will normally refer to the customer as rjoISJiiJ . Of course, royalty 
and deities are always accompanied by fjlij such as WJHJ . 


5.2.3 Honorific and Humble Conjugations 

Vocabulary 

1 . JoS [Jo • ^tt] - alcohol 

2. JoJ£ [Jo • - tea 

3. Jo#- [Jo • £At3i] - money 

4. ffl %ch [Jo Aj • cfc • fo] - Chinese reading 

5. MM [IA • ITAj] - opinion 

6. CTiS: [C.‘ • (i/u] - rice; meal 

7. IJIII %ch [<Ay • cfc • (fr\ - Japanese reading 

8. [U • -job 

9. Jo£? d-pfact [Jo • LL(D • • T? • - okonomiyaki (Japanese-style pancake) 

10. J$±jg [Jo • ] - souvenir 

11. [/\Ay • D] - reply 

12. [H/v • tAlA] -teacher 

13. MX& [cfr • X&] (ru-verb) - to be visible 

14. AiS (u-verb) - to become 

15. - already 

16. 'JiS [tTX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 
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17. [~CAj • - store interior 

18. S [<!£>• U •£> • (ru-verb) - to eat; to drink (honorific) 

19. —WM'lln [(L • • WT"' • <Z] - redundant honorific 

20. Tc^iS [<7c • - to give (honorific) 

21. {PP [be fc 5 • UcfcB] -just a minute; small quantity; 

22. • 7T] (u-verb) - to wait 

23. T1P5 0> - this way 

24. [TL • BA j • <7c • - please look (honorific) 

25. [U • (u-verb) - to close 

26. K7 7 - door 

27. • IA] -caution 

28. cfcB UtB (i-adj) - good (formal) 

29. MB • B] (u-verb) - to wish; to request 

30. 7TB (exception) - to do 

31. IKK • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

32. TLt_ - event, matter 

33. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

34. - sorry (polite) 

35. [XPhj - XPj] - 1,000 yen 

36. [35lf • £)'B>] - to look after; to hold on to; 

37. SrT [IB/c • It] (u-verb) - to do (humble) 


For all other verbs without set expressions, there are conjugation rules to change them into honorific and 
humble forms. They both involve a common practice of attaching a polite prefix IAiEPJ . In Japanese, 
there is an practice of attaching an honorific prefix HIPJ to certain (not all) nouns to show politeness. 
In fact, some words like TJoSJ v v or come with this prefix so often that it's become 

practically the word itself. In general, HIPJ is written in hiragana as either InLj for words read as It 
l%<h (e.g. 7Ti5) or TJoJ for words read as Ullli^ (e.g. 3$^ JStt®). In fact, you may have 

been using this prefix already without realizing it like or TJo±^J . There are some 

exceptions to this rule such as rBMiiJ . Luckily since TjSPJ is rarely written in kanji, identifying the 
exceptions should not really be a problem. 


Honorific Form 


The honorific form of verbs that are not among the set honorific expressions given above can be formed 
in two different ways. 
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Honorific Conjugation 1: + stem + (i_ + 


This kind of makes sense if you think of it as a person becoming the honorific state of a verb. All subse- 
quent conjugations follow the normal rules of conjugating the u-verb \ J . To be honest, this type of 
sentence formulation is rarely used. 


Have you seen the teacher? 


Honorific Conjugation 2: + stem + TrlT 

1 . 

You're going home already? 

Will you be dining in? 


Service people want to be extra polite so they will often use this type of "double honorific" conjugation or 
(in this case, the honorific TS combined with the honorific conjugation). Whether 

it's necessary or grammatically proper is another story. 


Using r<7cc^l''J with honorifics 

You can also use rTcrlAJ with a honorific verb by replacing with IXTccET"'] . This is 

useful for when you want to ask somebody to do something but still use a honorific verb. 

Yet another often-used expression. 


• - Please wait a moment. 


Similarly, with , you simply replace with IXTccflAj . 

Please look this way. 

This works for other nouns as well. For example, riding the trains... 

Please be careful of the closing doors. 
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Humble Form 

Humble verbs are formed in the following fashion. 

Humble Conjugation: 33 + stem + ITS 

You've probably already heard the first example many times before but now you know exactly where it 
comes from. 


i. j;3u<dmM^-ro 

I properly make request. 

Teacher, there's something I want to ask you. 

3. tdftthss 33#7ct*0£07co 

Sorry, I made you wait (causative form). 

4. T L Rft'633?I;0 N| 9lA7cU^'ro 

We'll be holding on [from?] your 1000 yen. 


You'll hear something like example 4 when, for example, you need to get change after paying 1000 yen. 
Again, the ~ Jlf&fn where TITS J has been converted to the humble \±T~T J form when it's already 
in the 33 +stem+ -5 humble form. Some Japanese people complain that this makes no sense and that 
rt) N 6J should really be . 

5.2.4 Making honorific requests 

Vocabulary 

1. [<7c • ^5] - to give (honorific) 

2 . IA 60 UY’S - to be; to go; to come (honorific) 

3. fecTiS - to do (honorific) 

4. 33 o 5 - to say (honorific) 

5. ITS (exception) - to do 

6 . IA 60 - please come in (formal) 

7. IA 60 L/Y>IA - please come in 

8. :'IAe£ L>7z - thank you (polite) 

9. - again 

10. MlT [H • If] - to go over 
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11. df z>T: - please 

12. < 0 - slowly 


We learned how to make polite requests using l"~ < 7z cEIAJ in a previous section and we just looked 
at how to use honorific verbs with requests as well. However, there is yet another way to make requests 
using honorific verbs. This grammar only applies to the honorific verbs with special I" conjuga- 
tions that we just covered. This includes x rtABoU^SJ \ N and 

. I've never actually seen this used with UY’iSJ , but it is grammatically possible. 


Making requests for honorific actions 


* Conjugate the honorific verb to the special masu-conjugation and replace the last TlTJ with 
Examples 

1. — 

2. tA6o -*■ -*■ UPL^tt 

* An abbreviated and less formal version of this is to simply remove the I" iLlT J after conjugating 
to the special masu-form 

Examples 

1 . -» -> 

2. tA6o -*■ -*■ UW 

Now you finally know where grammar such as rU£ic*T''J and rUT< Tcc^lAj actually came from. 
Let's look at a few quick examples. 


Examples 

You'll probably hear this one a million times every time you enter some kind of store in Japan. 

Please come in! 

However, a middle-aged sushi chef will probably use the abbreviated version. 

* IA0O UY’IA ! 

Please come in! 

Some more examples... 

1 . ^7c35MU<Tc£L^t±o 

Thank you very much. Please come again. 
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2 . 

Please take your time and relax. 

5.3 Things that happen unintentionally ~ 

This is the first of many useful tools that will become essential in your day-to-day conversations. We will 
now learn how to express an action that has taken place unintentionally often with unsatisfactory results. 
This is primarily done by the verb f J . Let's look at an example. 


Vocabulary 

[Hz) • 1TW'] - Kousuke (first name) 

[Li 0< • TclA] - homework 

3. (u-verb) - to do 

4. (u-verb) - to do something by accident; to finish completely 



Bfr : mm&v-Dit ? 

Kousuke: Did you do homework? 

7'JX : U^oTc ! 

Alice: Oh no! (I screwed up!) 


5.3.1 Using FUe£:dJ with other verbs 

Vocabulary 

1 . z> (u-verb) - to do something by accident; to finish completely 

2. TzCO - that (abbr. of TzTLOy) 

3. J j—- =P-cake 

4. ^p|3 [tf/u • /T\] - everything 

5. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

6. SB [ILIA • (ZLd] -everyday 

7. =£□ - kilo 

8. • §] (u-verb) - to become fatter 
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9. 75-U/oS - properly 

10. [T 3 • (ru-verb) - to become thin 

11. IpH [tto*^ct<] -eventually 

12. $ft [UY 3 ] (na-adj) disagreeable; unpleasant 

13. TLt- - event, matter 

14. (exception) - to do 

15. TLlsb K j - sorry 

16. [S • ~D] (u-verb) - to wait 

17. [S/w • SS] - goldfish 

18. - already 

19. 5E6& [U*d&] (u-verb) - to die 

When T US 5 J is used in this sense, it is normal to attach it to the te-form of another verb to express 
an action that is done or happened unintentionally. As is common with this type of grammar, the tense is 
decided by the tense of ruSSJ . 

Oops, I ate that whole cake. 

2 . 2=m^oTususu7co 

I ate cake everyday and I (unintentionally) gained two kilograms. 

3. strcusussdu 

If you don't eat properly, you'll (unintentionally) lose weight you know. 

4. mm, Mtt^^trcusoTco 

In the end, I (unintentionally) made [someone] do something distasteful. 

5. Z/sb/v, ^/ctrcuso-c ! 

Sorry about (unintentionally) making you wait! 

6. #^^ -: &3>M^7rUS-o7co 

The goldfish died already (oops). 

5.3.2 Using the casual version of 

Vocabulary 

1 . US z> (u-verb) - to do something by accident; to finish completely 

2. Itfik [S/w • SS] - goldfish 
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3. =65 -already 

4. [U*<!s&] (u-verb) - to die 

5. 'JiS [lYX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

6 . IM 1 ' (i-adj) - good 

7. it \.(h-hjT£\ - everybody 

8. dfo - somewhere (abbr. of df cZfr N ) 

9. : (t< [l^* <] (u-verb) - to go 

10. Tz'bTz'b - gradually; soon 

11. ill'' [cfSir • G] (i-adj) - late 

12. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

13. t£Tz - again 

14. 'MM V5 • 71 <] - tardiness 

15. ITS (exception) - to do 

16. Tl'tibAj - sorry 

17. Dt/i - just (now); unintentionally 

18. 33iu [£> • -you (casual) 

19. D?/I\ [cfc • /In] (u-verb) - to call 

In casual speech, the r~TTUS5J is often substituted by \ r ^ i 5Y>Z)\ while r~TTU^5J is 
substituted by rC/T>GJ .Both r~t5-T> ; 3J and r~GT> ; 3J conjugate just like regular u-verbs. 

1. #^^ -: &G>5E/uGto7co 

The goldfish died already. 

2. WG ? 

Is it ok if I went home already? 

3. foAjt £ s d'DtMU'D^'Dlt^o 

Everybody went off somewhere. 

4. 

It'll gradually become late, you know. 


There is yet another very colloquial version of r^TrUSGJ and r~TTUSG>J where it is replaced 
by and r~G^GJ respectively. Unlike the cuter \~ i 5 s PZ)\ and r~GT> ; 3J slang, 

this version conjures a image of rough and coarse middle-aged man. 

1 . ^Tz'MMC^-Drz^o 

Darn, I'm late again. 

2. ZtsbAj s 

Sorry, I just ended up calling you unconsciously. 
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5.3.3 Another meaning of 

Vocabulary 

1 . (u-verb) - to do something by accident; to finish completely 

2. [Uk&< • 7z l''] - homework 

3. (u-verb) - to do 


You may have noticed that \ US 5 J has another definition meaning "to finish something completely". 
You may want to consider this a totally separate verb from the TUS5J we have covered so far. 
Occasionally but not usually, f US5J will have this meaning rather than the unintended action. 


Finish your homework completely. 


5.4 Special expressions with generic nouns (iZ<U t.'Z.'bs 
fe©) 


We've already learned how to use generic nouns in order to modify nouns. Now we will go over some 
special expression used with generic nouns. 

5.4.1 Using l Tit.} to say whether something has happened 

Vocabulary 

1. U A - event, matter 

2. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

3. \WM [Id • Y 3 ] - staying up all night 

4. [Ukt>< • TcU] - homework 

5. ITS (exception) - to do 

6. —A [OYD] - 1 person; alone 
l.'iTl [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. JVJ - Paris 

9. 330s] [33 • • U] - sushi 
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10. [7c A. • (ru-verb) - to eat 

11. 0^ [(E • (if/u] - Japan 

12. 05® [A A • 7T] - movie 

13. II -5 [<fr • 5] (ru-verb) - to watch 

14. 3 — nyJK - Europe 

15. t/M/i (i-adj) - good 

16. T:z> - (things are) that way 

17. 15 [O'* • 5 >] (u-verb) - to say 

18. M.5 [<h • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

19. ~J§ [~df] - counter for number of times 

When you combine r££J , the generic word for an event with TSSJ , you can talk about whether 
an event exists or not. 


Examples 

1. fiMUTs 

There are times when I do homework while staying up all night. 

2. — ATI1t< 3 £(3:35 03; tf/uo 

I never go by myself. 


Using the past tense of the verb with T £ £J , you can talk about whether an event has ever taken 
place. This is essentially the only way you can say "have done" in Japanese so this is a very useful 
expression. You need to use this grammar any time you want to talk about whether someone has ever 
done something. 


Examples 

1. A°U(::tTo7cC£(3:35 0^TOo 

Have you ever gone to Paris? 

2 . £££)%;§ 0 

I've had sushi before. 

3. 0*©Bj®^tI7c££7dAYD? 

You've never seen a Japanese movie? 

4. a-n^AiaToTcd^^^Tcet/M^o 

It would be nice if I ever go to Europe. 
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5. ^^L^CD^&rzZttfUfr^Tz, 

I had never seen anything like that. 

6 . — 

I've never gone, not even once. 

5.4.2 Using \t-ZL^5\ as an abstract place 

Vocabulary 

1. FJt [cbtI5] - place 

2. PU [(SY 3 • U] (i-adj) - fast; early 

3. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

4. B&ilj [^_U • £>''] - movie 

5. ^ [US] - now 

6. ~E> T. 5 df - just right; exactly 

7. UU - good 

8. ® [tfSl] - he; boyfriend 

9. fllUU ["Y 3 ^ • UU] (i-adj) - gentle; kind 

10. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

11. }§H [C/kD • ^'cfc ^] -class 

12. [do • 105] (u-verb) - to end 

13. 7ZST - this 

14. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

T kiLLT) J (P/f) is usually used to indicate a generic physical location. However, it can also hold a much 
broader meaning ranging from a characteristic to a place in time. 

Examples 

Come quickly. We're at the good part of the movie. 

2 . 

His personality has some gentle parts too. 

3. 

Class has ended just now. 

4. C.niTE>Ti<£^E)T:Grzo 

I was just about to go from now. 
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5.4.3 Using l^bCOj as a casual feminine way to emphasize 

Vocabulary 

1. % [Tj(D] -object 

2. <Ez) UI - why 

3. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

4. [ C/ • j§'j; z>] - class 

5. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 


The generic object noun l tjCDJ can be used as a casual and feminine way of emphasizing something. 
This is identical to the explanatory feminine emphasis expressed by the T 6DJ particle. Just like the 
explanatory l(Di particle, the [COi is often changed into T/uJ resulting in rti/uj .Using T =& 
sounds very feminine and a little cheeky (in a cute way). 


Examples 


Why didn't (you) come? 


1. o 

(I) had class, [feminine explanatory] 

2 . ¥§MtfTb-orz.t)(Do 

(I) had class, [feminine explanatory] 

3. 

(I) had class, so there, [feminine explanatory] 


5.5 Expressing various levels of certainty (£) x; & 


In general, Japanese people don't assert themselves of something unless they are absolutely sure that 
it is correct. This accounts for the incredibly frequent use of J and the various grammatical 

expressions used to express specific levels of certainty. We will go over these expressions starting from 
the less certain to the most certain. 
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5.5.1 Using Vd^J to express uncertainty 

Vocabulary 

1. I&'tS [7c • /I\ Ay] - perhaps; probably 

2. B&iU [^.l'' • tT\ - movie 

3. 115 [cfr • 5] (ru-verb) - to watch 

4. ® [7) N fl] - he; boyfriend 

5. [7f'< * -student 

6. TzTL - that 

7. □Dfil'' [SS • U • 751''] (i-adj) - interesting 

8. -teacher 

9. iS/S [Tel 1 * • <5>] - boredom 

10. [Ud;< • <Ez>] -cafeteria 

11. iff < [l''- <] (u-verb) - to go 

12. M [&>&>] - rain 

13. Iit7n [lv • Si''] - match, game 

14. tplt [S' Pz> • U] -cancellation 

15. (u-verb) - to become 

16. H(D - this (abbr. of UTKD) 

17. B^ili [^.l'' • 7/] - movie 

18. [~7fl''] - counter for number of times 

19. Sdi - event, matter 

20. S75 (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

21. - over there 

22. [cfc • cfc • cr • 715 • ^./w] - Yoyogi park 

23. S5 - already 

24. [(I • If 75] (ru-verb) - to escape; to run away 

Tfi'S UflSl’iJ is used to mean "maybe" or "possibly" and is less certain than the word . 

It attaches to the end of a complete clause. For noun and na-adjective clauses, the declarative TTcJ 
must be removed. It can also be written in kanji as Tf) N S^PflAi:i’'J and you can treat it the same as a 
negative ru-verb (there is no positive equivalent) so the masu-form would become fTfS UflStf A/J . 
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In casual speech, it can be abbreviated to just . There is also a very masculine version 

UYl/oJ , which is simply a different type of negative verb. 


Expressing uncertainty with f t) S: b UTUiUj 


* Simply attach r7Tt3 or to the clause 

Examples 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

* Noun and na-adjective clauses must not use the declarative TTcJ 
Examples 

1 . -► 

* It can be abbreviated to just lt) X: 6J in casual speech 
Example 

1 . -*« 


Examples 

Smith-san may have gone to the cafeteria. 

2 . ufim ^ 

The game may become canceled by rain, huh? 

I might have already seen this movie once. 

That might be Yoyogi park over there. 

5 . 65iif6nat^ : 6u^ ; fo 

Might not be able to escape anymore, you know. 


5.5.2 Using l~ T:' U T) J to express a fair amount of certainty (polite) 

Vocabulary 

1. 1k y j5 [7c • /T\/u] - perhaps; probably 
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2. B^S -tomorrow 

3. M [&#)] - rain 

4. [77 < • tllA] -student 

5. - this 

6. - where 

7. fr< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. [Y 3 !!" • tJ] (u-verb) - to rest 

9. I \Tc.Tz<, (u-verb) - to receive; to eat; to drink (humble) 


T Tr Let z> J is used to express a level of some certainty and is close in meaning to . Just 

like r~7rlT/~iE7rj , it must come at the end of a complete sentence. It does not have any other 
conjugations. You can also replace r~7riT7YJ with r~7T Ucfc 57YJ to make the question sound 
slightly more polite and less assuming by adding a slight level of uncertainty. 


Examples 

1. 0£0t;m7rUj^o 
Probably rain tomorrow too. 

2. Ui Z)tYo 

Are (you) student? 

Where (are you) going from here? 


If you want to sound really, really polite, you can even add r~7TUJ:3>7YJ to the end of a 
ending. 


* Ud: Z)tY <> - May I receive the favor of resting, possibly? 


5.5.3 Using rTT UcfcoJ and \TL'b'o\ to express strong amount of 
certainty (casual) 

Vocabulary 

1 . MM [t5 • C. < ] - tardiness 

2. ITS (exception) - to do 

3. [G • 77 A,] - time 
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4. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

5. Wz> [IA • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

6. - this 

7. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. : (t< [IA- <] (u-verb) - to go 

9. [T:z> • D] - cleaning 

10. [TT • 'Die • z>\ (u-verb) - to help, to assist 

11. <^15 (ru-verb) - to give 

12. T:z> - (things are) that way 

13. £LTL- where 

14. - already 

15. [£!•§] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

16. M [1) 2) IA^_] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

17. 'JiS • §] (u-verb) - to go home 


The casual equivalent of ["TTUcfcC’J is surprisingly enough rTrUcfc^J . However, when you are 
speaking in a polite manner, the I’ll' U T. z> J is enunciated flatly while in casual speech, it has a rising 
intonation and can be shortened to T TT U Jd . In addition, since people tend to be more assertive in 
casual situations, the casual version has a much stronger flavor often sounding more like, "See, I told 
you so!" 


Example 1 


A : & o ! ! 

A: Ah! We’re going to be late! 

B : 7c7T6s 7c T: ! 

B: That's why I told you there was no time! 


Example 2 


A : iin*'6^(ZtT<Ay‘CU«to 
A: You're going to eat from now aren't you? 


B : 7co7c6 ? 

B: So what if I am? 
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Example 3 


A : ISTrUct^o 

A: You're going to help me clean, right? 

B : 

B: Huh? Is that so? 

\TzE>Z)\ means essentially the same thing as TTrUct^J except that it sounds more masculine and 
is used mostly by males. 


Example 4 


A : ? 

A: Where is Alice? 

B : o 

B: Probably sleeping already. 


Example 5 

A : Ajtc<5z > „ 

A: You're going home already, right? 

B : 

B: That's right. 


5.6 Expressing amounts (7cW\ (Dibs L>t>\ (3:£) x Dx IT 
Amount+ =fe* 

This lesson will cover various expressions used to express various degrees of amounts. For example, 
sentences like, "I only ate one", "That was all that was left", "There's just old people here", or "I ate too 
much " all indicate whether there's a lot or little of something. Most of these expressions are made with 
particles and not as separate words as you see in English. 
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5.6.1 Indicating that's all there is using r/cltJ 

Vocabulary 

1. OAjTL- apple 

2. - this 

3. T:Tl - that 

4. 1i;A.5 [7c A. • 5] (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. H (D - this (abbr. of TLTKD) 

6. [57c] -song 

7. 17:5 [57c • 5] (u-verb) - to sing 

8. 5© - that (abbr. of TzTiCO) 

9. A [7>A] - person 

10. [~T • z^] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

11. [(i/u • (i’l'' • ^] - vending machine 

12. ESH5 [5!' • 1>P < • XAj • TcS] - 500 yen coin 

13. 7M* [71 • (d^U] - Kobayashi (last name) 

14. [a/u • 5] - reply 

15. 5^5 [< -5] (exception) - to come 

16. iffl [CtyAj • ZJ] -preparations 

17. [35-105] (u-verb) - to end 

18. 7771 - here 

19. %M\ [Tat • ^A] - name 

20. Hr< [75- <] (u-verb) - to write 

21. 0M5 (i-adj) - good 

The particle I" 7c 100 is used to express that that's all there is. Just like the other particles we have 
already learned, it is directly attached to the end of whichever word that it applies to. 
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Examples 

1 . 

Just apple(s) (and nothing else). 

2. crn^n/cito 

Just that and this (and nothing else). 


When one of the major particles are also applied to a word, these particles must come after ITzlT J . In 
fact, the ordering of multiple particles usually start from the most specific to the most general. 


1 . =tnri 

Just don't eat that. (Anything else is assumed to be OK). 

2 . 

Didn't sing just this song. 

That person was the only person I liked. 


The same goes for double particles. Again Ifzlf} must come first. 


Cannot use 500 yen coin in just this vending machine. 


With minor particles such as rt) N 6>J or r^TTJ , it is difficult to tell which should come first. When in 
doubt, try googling to see the level of popularity of each combination. It turns out that rtf'BTcW'J is 
almost twice as popular as with a hit number of 90,000 vs. 50,000. 

A reply has not come from only Kobayashi-san. 


Unlike some particles, you can directly attach llzlfi to verbs as well. 


1 . 

Since the preparations are done, from here we just have to eat. 
Is it ok to just write [my] name here? 
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5.6.2 Using \(D<fr J as a formal version of I’TciW'J 

Vocabulary 

1. IZCO - this (abbr. of IZTlCO) 

2. • UY 3 • IT A A - passenger ticket 

3. [IT'D • tflA] -sale 

4. [<hz> • Bo] -that very day 

5. \TT>T> • -effective 

6. T'yTr— h - survey 

7. [TclA • UcfcB] - target 

8. [TclA • • HlA] - college student 

A particle that is essentially identical both grammatically and in meaning to Wc.IT J is \(Dcfr\ . However, 
unlike ITclTi , which is used in regular conversations, [(Dcbi is usually only used in a written context. 
It is often used for explaining policies, in manuals, and other things of that nature. This grammar really 
belongs in the advanced section since formal language has a different flavor and tone from what we have 
seen so far. However, it is covered here because it is essentially identical to I" TclT\ . Just googling for 
r CDcb\ will quickly show the difference in the type of language that is used with T COW1 as opposed to 
WclTl . 


1 . o 

This boarding ticket is only valid on the date on which it was purchased. 

2 . 

The targets of this survey are only college students. 


5.6.3 Indication that there's nothing else using \ 

Vocabulary 

1. STl-this 

2. SS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

3. MS [W • S] (ru-verb) - to see 

4. ^B z>] - today 

5. ItUlA • UlA] (i-adj) - busy 

6. fJjSiS [S3cE • S' • (i/u] - breakfast 
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7. [7c • A. §] (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. [tf/w • /J\] - everything 

9. mz> [7T • T)] (u-verb) - to buy 

10. z>z>Aj - no (casual) 

11. {rJ [7dt(^] - what 

12. t3 0> z> - to receive 

13. [tfAj • • 5] (u-verb) - to try one's best 

14. TIT) - (things are) this way 

15. ££<5 (u-verb) - to become 

16. 'MITT5 [ (d • tf (ru-verb) - to escape; to run away 

17. =65 -already 

18. IM-S) [<^-5] (u-verb) - to rot; to spoil 

19. [T • I§] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

I carefully phrased the title of this section to show that \ U7TJ must be used to indicate the lack of 
everything else. In other words, the rest of the sentence must always be negative. 

• TinuTmuo 

There's nothing but this. 

The following is incorrect. 

(Should be using TTcttJ instead) 

As you can see, I" U7TJ has an embedded negative meaning while TTctTJ doesn't have any particular 
nuance. 


1. TinTctt 

See just this. 

2. ^n/cttiim^ 

Don't see just this. 

3. ^nU7D N Jl,«tA 0 

Don't see anything else but this. 
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Examples 

Today was busy and couldn't eat anything but breakfast. 


Notice that unlike \TzlT\ , it is necessary to finish off the sentence. 


* Pmz>co ? 

You're buying everything? 


1 . ELTlTzlTo 

Nah, just this. 

2 . 55k cnuft'imi' 

Nah, won't buy anything else but this. 

3. CChjs PPfTOjT o 

(Wrong, the sentence must explicitly indicate the negative.) 


While the major particles always come last, it turns out that T Uk'J must come after rt) N, 3J and 
TrJ . A google search of beats by an overwhelming 60,000 to 600. 


rs 


I didn't receive anything except from Alice. 


You can also use this grammar with verbs. 

1. ufmtA i 

There's nothing to do but try our best! 

2. HT)U-DrzE> s ItfSb^ 

There no choice but to run away once it turns out like this. 

3. JiTSWm lA<£o 

It's rotten already so there's nothing to do but throw it out. 

, an alternative to T OtTJ 

Vocabulary 

1. dTl-this 

2. mz> • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 
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3. &E (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

4. C.Z) - (things are) this way 

5. t&E (u-verb) - to become 

6. =65 -already 

7. (u-verb) - to do 

T ceT>} is another version of I" that means essentially the same thing and works exactly the 

same way. Just substitute I" with To and you're good to go. This version is a bit stronger 
than T in emphasis but it's not used nearly as often so I wouldn't worry about it too much. I briefly 
cover it here just in case you do run into this expression. 


Examples 

1 . ! 

There's nothing but to buy this! 

2. EEU-oTzE s ! 

If things turn out like this, there nothing to do but to just do it! 


5.6.4 Expressing the opposite of I’TfW'J with 

Vocabulary 

1. IrJ - what 

2. 3$(3:’cE/u - middle-aged lady 

3. M (na-adj) disagreeable; unpleasant 

4. m - Takashi (first name) 

5. [~</w] - name suffix 

6. /SID [iE/w • £) v ] - comic book 

7. injtJ [cfc • Tj] (u-verb) - to read 

8. • JOE • l''] (i-adj) - unattractive; uncool 

9. ® [t) N Tl] - he; boyfriend 

10. [v'— • 5svy] -mahjong 

11. IMH • Ifr] - Naomi (first name) 

12. l&E • /J\] (u-verb) - to play 
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13. JSifi: • cf/u] - recent; lately 

14. [0 • -job 


T 0 J is used to express the condition where there's so much of something to the point where there's 
nothing else. Notice this is fundamentally different from T UtM which expresses a lack of everything 
else but the item in question. In more casual situations, f itt)' 0 J is usually pronounced T t) s 0 J 
or just T (^'o . For example, let's say you went to a party to find, much to your dismay, the whole 

room filled with middle-aged women. You might say the following. 


• {RjTccfe ! 

What the? Isn't it nothing but obasan? 


Or perhaps a little more girly: 


Eww. It's nothing but obasan. 


Examples 


Takashi-kun is reading nothing but comic books... 


Fle's so uncool. 


It is quite common in casual speech to end midsentence like this. Notice n^AyTrTTJ is the te-form of 
ri^AyTTl'' ; 5J with the I’L''] dropped. We assume that the conclusion will come somewhere later in 
the story. 


1. 

He’s nothing but mahjong. (He does nothing but play mahjong.) 

2. lIit^A,cLM/I\(3:o* N D7:'Ud;5 ! 

You're hanging out with Naomi-chan all the time, aren't you! 

3. 

Lately, it's nothing but work. 


5.6.5 Saying there's too much of something using T ‘‘TcfiS J 

Vocabulary 

1. ilicrS [~T • cf'S] (ru-verb) - to exceed; to pass 
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2. #AS [7c • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

3. [CD • Cj] (u-verb) - to drink 

4. AS [/SG • S] (u-verb) - to become fatter 

5. [tlf (na-adj) - quiet 

6. A^l' [GG • ^l'] (i-adj) - big 

7. □SSI'' [3$G • US • l''] (i-adj) - interesting 

8. Go TcI'T^ia (i-adj) - wasteful 

9. (i-adj) - pitiable 

10. [G/5\ • T^ia] (i-adj) - dangerous 

11. '} [H"< • T^lA] (i-adj) -few 

12. 4£M [G • Go] - Satou (last name) 

13. f4I! [Dio • O] - cooking; cuisine; dish 

14. [Uio-lf] (na-adj) - skillful 

15. a£7c - again 

16. G>@ [35* Git] - alcohol 

17. [ce] - mood; intent 

18. ~D It S - to attach 

19. Knotts - (expression) to be careful 

20. trunk 

21. AS [(il/A • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

22. M [G>7i] - trap 

23. Burial [It • t)'A] - time 

24. SOS [7c • DS] (ru-verb) - to be sufficient 

25. {rJ [TiC] - what 

26. tij5SS [Tr • ^ • S] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

27. ® [TATI] - he; boyfriend 

28. 'ifetn [7 TCD • Gcf] - she; girlfriend 

29. 0 / f0& [G< • (i’/u] - last night 

30. GG - event, matter 

31 . [tt/w • tf AA - not at all (when used with negative) 

32. lz.5 [<£(§: • AS] (ru-verb) - to memorize 
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33. =zn- that 


T is a regular ru-verb written ridcfSJ meaning, "to exceed". When T is attached 
to the end of other verbs and adjectives, it means that it is too much or that it has exceeded the normal 
levels. For verbs, you must directly attach TlTtif •§ J to the stem of the verb. For example, 

5J means "to eat too much" and J means "to drink too much". For adjectives, you just 

attach it to the end after you remove the last from the i-adjectives (as usual). One more rule is 

that for both negative verbs and adjectives, one must remove the I’l/'U from and replace with 

r cEj before attaching T . There is no tense (past or non-past) associated with this grammar. 
Since flTcr'S J is a regular ru-verb, this grammar always results in a regular ru-verb. 
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Examples 

Satou-san is good at cooking and I ate too much again. 

2 . 

Be careful to not drink too much, ok? 

It won’t fit in the trunk cause it’s too big, man. 

It’s too quiet. It might be a trap, you know. 

Due to too much of a lack of time, I couldn't do anything. 

6. r^f3*fc„ 

She is totally wasted on him (too good for him). 

It is also common to change T “Tcf-SJ into its stem and use it as a noun. 

A : ±mnxxui\u 0 

A: Man, I don’t remember anything about last night. 

B : 

B: That’s drinking too much. 

5.6.6 Adding the T =6 J particle to express excessive amounts 

Vocabulary 

1. [ce(Dz)] -yesterday 

2. HIS [7r/u • A>] - phone 

3. ~[]J| - counter for number of times 

4. (exception) - to do 

5. Ixtlt [lv • ITAj] - exam 

6. Tz.tsb - for the sake/benefit of 

7. ~B$Pb1 [~D • iTX)] - counter for span of hour(s) 

8. [A/w • ^,£5] - study 

9. [Z • ib] - this year 

10. =£□ - kilo 
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11. [/5\<t • 5] (u-verb) - to become fatter 

When the TtjJ particle comes after some type of amount, it means that the amount indicated is way 
too much. For instance, let's look at the next example. 

• B^Ek TOH0t>07c cfc ! 

I called you like three times yesterday! 

Notice that the TtjJ particle is attached to the amount "three times". This sentence implies that the 
speaker called even three times and still the person didn't pick up the phone. We understand this to mean 
that three times are a lot of times to call someone. 

I studied three whole hours for the exam. 

2 . +=£□=& ±-d^5P-dTz ! 

I gained 10 whole kilograms this year! 


5.6.7 Using [ to express the extent of something 

Vocabulary 

1. M [(5df] - degree, extent 

2. ^0 [^«fc^3 - today 

3. iTA j • - weather 

4. T:T\. - that 

5. Ml'' [SD • l''] (i-adj) - hot 

6. [Tl • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

7. Bvjfdj [G • t) s Aj] - time 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. It 010 • 0U] (i-adj) - busy 

10. IIH1 [t) s Aj • t<] -Korea 

11. ^411 [04:0 • 0] - cooking; cuisine; dish 

12. liEAS [7c A. • (ru-verb) - to eat 

13. 3301 01 1 (i-adj) - tasty 

14. &•§ (u-verb) - to become 
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15. [<£>•§ • <] (u-verb) - to walk 

16. [Scfc • Z)] (u-verb) - to get lost 

17. [/Vo • HcfcY?] - study 

18. Si [3 d/c 3S] - head 

19. AA (i-adj) - good 

20. A— KtVX- 7 - hard disk 

21. f§II [cfc5 ■ 0<t5] -capacity 

22. *HA [££ • HA] (i-adj) - big 

23. tio H - more 

24. Tz < cE/u - a lot (amount) 

25. [H,£ < ] - tune 

26. [(5 • -6/u] - save 

27. [Tr • H • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

28. • tt/u] - plane ticket 

29. 3SA [Y 3 !?" • A] (i-adj) - cheap 

30. PS5 [thcr • 5] (u-verb) - to limit 

31. [/J\/u • UcfcH] - sentence; writing 

32. *5 A [<7/C/£) N • A] (i-adj) - short 

33. Ud'Aj • TzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

34. HA U • A] (i-adj) -good 

The noun T (fi) is attached to a word in a sentence to express the extent of something. It can 
modify nouns as well as verbs as seen in the next example. 

1. H06DH*Ui^n(5cYM<7ciAo 

Today's weather is not hot to that extent. 

2. « 5 A AS Hit U Ac 

Busy to the extent that there's no time to sleep. 


When you use this with conditionals, you can express something that translates into English as, "The 
more you [verb], the more..." The grammar is always formed in the following sequence: [conditional of 
verb] followed immediately by [same verb+ (5df] 
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• £IMX«3 0 

About Korean food, the more you eat the tastier it becomes. 


The literal translation is, "About Korean food, if you eat, to the extent that you eat, it becomes tasty." 
which essentially means the same thing. The example uses the T (^;J conditional form, but the r7c6>J 
conditional will work as well. Since this is a general statement, the contextual r££6>J conditional will 
never work. The decided T £ J conditional won't work very well here either since it may not always be 
true depending on the extent of the action. 


1 . 

The more I walked, the more I got lost. 

2. aitf«fc<«5cfco 

The more you study, the more you will become smarter. 


You can also use this grammar with i-adjectives by using the T conditional. 

1. iPod (iv 

About iPod, the larger the hard disk capacity, the more songs you can save. 
It's not necessarily the case that the cheaper the ticket, the better it is. 


For na-adjectives, since you can't use the Ri'J conditional you have to resort to the conditional. 

Because it sounds strange to use the r££6>J conditional in this fashion, you will hardly ever see this 
grammar used with na-adjectives. Since HSdfJ is treated as a noun, make sure you don't forget to 
use r&J to attach the noun to the na-adjective. 

The shorter and simpler the sentences, the better it is. 


5.6.8 Using with adjectives to indicate an amount 

Vocabulary 

1. Ml'' [Tzt)'' • l''] (i-adj) - high; tall; expensive 

2. 'fSl'' [£>< •l''] (i-adj) - short 

3. [3STz • (na-adj) - calm, peaceful 

4. IZCO - this (abbr. of IZTlCO) 

5. U - building 
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6. {qj fe(E /t&KA - what 

7. A [IA<S&] - dog 

8. KM fed; 5 • £) N < ] - sense of hearing 

9. ill A j • ITAj] (na-adj) - sensitive 

10. Al&l [ITAj • l/f AA - human 

11. J:b-A-§ (ru-verb) - to compare 

12. (iSt)'' - far more 

13. ± [z>X] - above 


We will now learn how to add T cEj to adjectives to indicate an amount of that adjective. For example, 
we can attach fej to the adjective for "high" in order to get "height". Instead of looking at the height, 
we can even attach fej to the adjective for "low" to focus on the amount of lowness as opposed to 
the amount of highness. In fact, there is nothing to stop us from using this with any adjective to indicate 
an amount of that adjective. The result becomes a regular noun indicating the amount of that adjective. 


Adding fecTJ to adjectives to indicate an amount 


• For i-adjectives: First remove the trailing I"IAJ from the i-adjective and then attach fej 

1 . i^i 0 — >- i^i 

2. ffiLA jgfe 

* For na-adjectives: Just attach fej to the end of the na-adjective 
Example 

1. fiAAfe 

The result becomes a regular noun. 


Examples 

1. 7I6DlAiU6DiSfefeRj7:'TO? 

What is the height of this building? 

If you compare the level of sensitivity of hearing of dogs to humans, it is far above. 
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5.7 Various ways to express similarity and hearsay 

ArSA ^^z^dTLs 

In Japanese there are many different ways to express likeness or similarity depending on appearance, 
behavior, or outcome. When learning these expressions for the first time, it is difficult to understand what 
the differences are between them because they all translate to the same thing in English. This lesson 
is designed to study the differences between these expressions so that you can start to get a sense of 
which is appropriate for what you want to say. 

5.7.1 Expressing similarity with (^H) 

Vocabulary 

1 . SS - here 

2. It [7c Tl] - who 

3. US (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

4. B^ffij [AU • 7T] - movie 

5. IIS [eh • S] (ru-verb) - to watch 

6. [7T< • t^U] -student 

7. [Ulf'-7) N ] (na-adj) - quiet 

8. &>(D - that (over there) (abbr. of faJTKD) 

9. A [7>S] - person 

10. MS [A • S] (ru-verb) - to see 

11. Si [(*] - mood; intent 

12. ITS (exception) - to do 

13. ® [MT] - he; boyfriend 

14. HHSi [X\Aj • U • cL] -atmosphere; mood 

15. A - a little 

16. &SS [£>S • S] (u-verb) - to get angry 

17. HOSAS [^ • SAS] (ru-verb) - to be audible 

18. {rJ [TatC/T^A,] - what 

19. (ESS [JSS • S] (u-verb) - to happen 

20. 15 [0'' • S] (u-verb) - to say 
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We've already briefly gone over and learned that means an appearance or manner. 

We can use this definition to say that something has an appearance or manner of a certain state. This 
word can be used in many ways to express similarity. The simplest example is by directly modifying the 
relative clause. When the sentence ends in I’d: 5 J , you must explicitly express the state-of-being by 
adding TTcJ , , or . 

1 . C.C.IZU, BtjL^( / \Az>Tzo 
Looks like no one is here. 

2. BMi^fed^Tr^o 

Looks like (he) watched the movie. 


When directly modifying nouns or na-adjectives, you must use the T 6DJ particle for nouns or attach 
f to na-adjectives. 


1. ¥^(D<T?Tzo 

Looks like it's a student. 

2. Minted; 5 7c o 
Looks like it's quiet. 


Notice that example 1 does not say that the person looks like a student. Rather, the declarative TTcJ 
states that the person appears to be a student. On a side note, you can't say rd$l''lA , '<£ ; 37cJ to say 
that something looks tasty. This is like saying, "This dish apparently is tasty," which can actually be kind 
of rude. 

You can also use it as a na-adjective to describe something that appears to be something else. 


1. &(DA%:^rz<£z)un 1 tforz 0 

Had a feeling like I saw that person before. 

2. 

He has a student-like atmosphere. 


Finally, we can attach the target particle to say things like, "I heard it like that" or "I said it like...". 


1 . - t 5^-DtL^'DTzA : D(ZmC.7LTZo 

Was able to hear it like (she) was a little mad. 

Said (it) like nothing happened. 
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5.7.2 Using to say something looks like something else 

Vocabulary 

1. [fr • S>] (ru-verb) - to see 

2. ^ [IA6&] -dog 

3. Tjz> - already 

4. ToDtHfl [S • D • ^ • tl] - sold out 

5. [HlA-/J\<] - uniform 

6. ©S [^ • S] (ru-verb) - to wear 

7. H [iT^Tc] -figure 

8. [7/< • HlA] -student 

9. iZCD - this (abbr. of CX 1(D) 

10. tf+f- pizza 

11. [£> • SCO • cfr • • ce] - okonomiyaki (Japanese-style pancake) 

12. M^-S [Sr • ^.S] (ru-verb) - to be visible 


Another way to express similarity which is considered more casual is by using r<??7clAj . Do not confuse 
thiswiththe rTclAj conjugation of TMSJ . The main difference is that this rSr7clAj can be attached 
directly to nouns, adjectives, and verbs just like particles which i-adjectives like r~7c(Aj obviously 
can't do. 


Using fS'-TclAj to say something looks like something else 


Attach rSrTclAj to the noun that bears the resemblance. Icb-Tz IAJ conjugates like a noun or 
na-adjective and not an i-adjective. 


Conjugation Example with 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

7c IA 

looks like a dog 

^Gt^ia^TcIA 
doesn't look like a dog 

Past 

^7co7c£r7clA 
looked like a dog 

^C^T^TToTc^rTctA 

didn't look like a dog 


Examples 

1. ti55cDtJjn^7clAo 

Looks like it's sold out already. 
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2. 

Looking at the uniform-wearing figure, (person) looks like a student. 


The implied meaning here is the person wearing the uniform is not really a student because he/she only 
looks like a student. This is different from example 3 from the previous J section which implied 

that the person appears to be (but might not be) a student. Again, we also can't say I’cBl'' 

IAJ to say that something looks tasty because it implies that, in actuality, the food might not be so good. 
Similarly, you would never say to say that something looks cute. 

Don’t forget that does not conjugate like the r~7cl'd form or i-adjectives. 

pfrTz IA conjugates like a na-adjective.) 


Doesn't this pizza looks like okonomiyaki? 


\d-yTz . IAJ is a grammar used mostly for conversational Japanese. Do not use it in essays, articles, or 
anything that needs to sound authoritative. You can use instead in the following fashion. 

i. t>z)%Dtj}n(DcPz)rzo 

It appears that it is sold-out already. 

This pizza looks like okonomiyaki. 


5.7.3 Guessing at an outcome using J 

Vocabulary 

1. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

2. balance 

3. mYlTb [<lf' • TlS] (ru-verb) - to collapse; to crumble 

4. — IS [lAo • U^/w] - an instant 

5. IliJTlS [7z£$ • T15] (ru-verb) - to collapse; to fall 

6. iZ(D - this (abbr. of iZTKD) 

7. 322 0 [&Tz • 0] - vicinity 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 
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9. )■% I'D If • =6 Of] - pickled vegetable 

10. 351 1 UU (i-adj) - tasty 

11. - this 

12. [if-o • C.Z)] - fairly, reasonably 

13. X D [f j 0/X D '2{f i 0 - as I thought 

14. St/i [1c.1T • U] (i-adj) - high; tall; expensive 

15. 35 iu [35 • -you (casual) 

16. ikM [f^/u • (3:0] - blond hair 

17. it [35/u&] - woman; girl 

18. [f • (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

19. t>5- already 

20. [~C/3 - counter for hours 

21 . (u-verb) - to become 

22. AS [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

23. TcTc - free of charge; only 

24. Iit/n [U • St/i] - match, game 

25. Tz(T> - that (abbr. of TztKD) 

26. A [Oil] - person 

27. [£) v < * tAl/i] -student 

28. jj'JOL it 1 (i-adj) - cute 

29. MOl YEz> (i-adj) - pitiable 

30. A [t/i<fei] - dog 


The problem with English is that the expression, "seems like" has too many meanings. It can mean 
similarity in appearance, similarity in behavior or even that current evidence points to a likely outcome. 
We will now learn how to say the third meaning: how to indicate a likely outcome given the situation. 

Just like the grammar we have learned so far in this lesson, we can use this grammar by simply attaching 
[T:T> J to the end of verbs, and adjectives. However, there are four important different cases. Actually, I 
just noticed this but the conjugation rules are exactly the same as the r~lTcr ; 5J grammar we learned 
in the last section. The only difference is that for the adjective TliliJ , you need to change it to T A c5J 
before attaching to create . 
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1 . Verbs must be changed to the stem. 

2. The avl in i-adjectives must be dropped except for . 

3. must first be conjugated to r<£cE’J . 

4. For all negatives, the ri^J must be replaced with IcE] . 

5. This grammar does not work with plain nouns. 


1. Verb must be changed to the stem. 

For ru-verbs, remove the TS J 

• s -0^ijn«/co/co 

Losing my balance, I seemed likely to fall for a moment. 

For u-verbs, change the / u / vowel sound to an / i / vowel sound 

It seems likely that it would be around here but... 

2. The TlM in i-adjectives must be dropped. 

In the next example, the has been dropped from . 

I bet this pickled vegetable is tasty! (This pickled vegetable looks good!) 

Exception: The only exception to this rule is the adjective fl^] . When using this grammar with 
fl^] , you must first change it to fd^cr] . 

This one also seems to be good but, as expected, it's expensive, huh? 

Nothing needs to be done for na-adjectives. 

Knowing you, I bet you like blond-haired girls. 
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3. For all negatives, the TlM must be replaced with . 

The negative of rA-SJ is so when used with , it becomes . 

1 . TjZ> 10 

Since it already became 10:00, it's likely that (person) won't come. 

This isn't likely to be an ordinary match. 


Identical to the r~lT^r ; 5J grammar, i-adjectives that are derived from the negative 
like I” Tetri’* J or also follow this rule as well (which would be 

z> J and in this case). 


4. This grammar does not work with plain nouns. 


There are other grammar we have already covered that can be used to indicate that something is likely 
to be something else. 

1 . =E(DXU^-CO^Z)o 

That person is probably student. 

2 . ^(D\(£¥£Td3z)o 

That person is probably student. 


Be careful never to use with this grammar. J is a completely different word 

used when you feel sorry for something or someone. means, "to look cute" already so you 

never need to use any of the grammar in this lesson to say something looks cute. 


1 . 

Oh, this poor dog. 

2 . 

This dog is cute. 


5.7.4 Expressing hearsay using 

Vocabulary 

1. [SdUTc] -tomorrow 
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2. M [&#)] - rain 

3. P55 [/In • 5] (u-verb) - to precipitate 

4. SB [iFlA • -everyday 

5. [fe • 5] (u-verb) - to meet 

6. : (t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. ® [TATI] - he; boyfriend 

8. [Hz> • • HlA] - high school student 

9. ^B [^4; z>] - today 

10. [7c • &7T] - Tanaka (last name) 

11. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

The reason that there are so many annoying rules to using is to distinguish it from this next 

grammar we will learn. This is a useful grammar for talking about things you heard that doesn't necessary 
have anything to do with how you yourself, think or feel. Unlike the last grammar we learned, you can 
simply attach \T:Z)Tc.\ to verbs and i-adjectives. For na-adjectives and nouns, you must indicate the 
state-of-being by adding TTcJ to the noun/na-adjective. Also, notice that \T:T>\ itself must always 
end in TTcJ ^ r7T7TJ ^ or . These differences are what distinguishes this grammar 

from the one we learned in the last section. There are no tenses for this grammar. 


1. ma, iiws^Tco 

I hear that it's going to rain tomorrow. 

2 . 'ma < £LYZ.'iT-oTzT:z)T: 1 To 

I heard he went to meet everyday. 


Don't forget to add I7z J for nouns or na-adjectives. 


* ifilix r^o 

I hear that he is a high school student. 


When starting the sentence with this grammar, you also need to add TTcJ just like you do with I7ztj s 
6>J 

A : vB, AZamw? 

A: Is Tanaka-san not coming today? 

B : 1t=Ez>T :T„ 

B: So I hear. 
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5.7.5 Expressing hearsay or behavior using 

Vocabulary 

1. A0 [Act z>] - today 

2. EEIA [7c • - Tanaka (last name) 

3. AS [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

4. <&© - that (over there) (abbr. of &tl(D) 

5. A [7>A] - person 

6. {qj [&/u] - what 

7. [A • • A] - Miyuki (first name) 

8. MM [A A • TzM] -friend 

9. ? [il] - child 

10. =&& [S • <Jf=&] - child 

11. AA [^oAT^:] - adult 

12. AS (exception) - to do 

13. 7>tiO - intention, plan 

14. AHA [3333 • AT) • A] - big commotion 


r6lA)J can be directly attached to nouns, adjectives, or verbs to show that things appear to be a 
certain way due to what you've heard. This is different from r~S A 7c J because r~SS7cJ indicates 
something you heard about specifically while I" S UIAJ means things seem to be a certain way based 
on some things you heard about the subject, f 6> UIAJ conjugates like a normal i-adjective. 


Example 1 

A fflAA/uteSTd AVD? 

A: Is Tanaka-san not coming today? 

B : 

B: Seems like it (based on what I heard). 
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Example 2 

A : fcODAM#© ? 

A: What is that person over there? 

B: Seems to be Miyuki-san's friend (based on what I heard). 

Another way to use T 6> UlAJ is to indicate that a person seems to be a certain thing due to his behavior. 

1. 6lX#lAo 

That child does not act like a child. 

2. AA6U<^5At;C>7coA6D(A Ail^UDU^oTco 

Despite the fact that I planned to act like an adult, I ended up making a big ruckus. 


5.7.6 : Slang expression of similarity 

Vocabulary 

1 . <&© - that (over there) (abbr. of Efefl (D) 

2. A [DA] - person 

3. IS SI A Vd'Aj ■ A < • DA] - Korean person 

4. it [AA&] - everybody 

5. "65 -already 

6. ^p|3 [tf A • A\] - everything 

7. [t • A§] (ru-verb) - to eat 

8. • A] - Kyouko (first name) 

9. [tf A • tf A] - not at all (when used with negative) 

10. tt [£>A&] - woman; girl 

A really casual way to express similarity is to attach To ij to the word that reflects the resemblance. 
Because this is a very casual expression, you can use it as a casual version for all the different types of 
expression for similarity covered above. 

T o (iflAj conjugates just like an i-adjective, as seen by example 3 below. 

That person looks a little like Korean person, huh? 
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2. S^gp^/'CCU^o/coli^cfco 

It appears that everybody ate everything already. 

3. o 

Kyouko is not womanly at all, huh? 

5.8 Using Jj and cfcS for comparisons and other functions 

(cfcOs (DJj^ stem + 7i\ (Id;o“Cx (Zc^^xtl) 

If you were wondering how to make comparison in Japanese, well wonder no more. We will learn how 
to use T J and T 0 J to make comparisons between two things. We will also learn other uses of 
fToJ and along the way. 


5.8.1 Using for comparisons 

Vocabulary 

1. 7 j [1) (55; 2) t) x Tc] - 1) direction; side; 2) person; way of doing 

2. [LE • (i/u] - rice; meal 

3. 331'' Ul'' (i-adj) - tasty 

4. ItjtK [~4"T • cf] - Suzuki (last name) 

5. Si'' [^I07 d n - ON] (i-adj) - young 

6. -student 

7. IMN (i-adj) - good 

8. [&t> s • tSP kA - baby 

9. [Olf •77'] (na-adj) - quiet 

10. [it • S] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

11. < 0 - slowly 

12. ;§£A.5 [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

13. Mi# [IfAj • Hz>] - health 

14. PLEE - this way 

15. SX [l'' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

16. Pi'' [(i-'f 3 • U] (i-adj) - fast; early 

17. ffil'' \ZX) • l''] (i-adj) - scary 
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18. B&iD [AlA • £) v ] - movie 

19. MS [cfr • S] (ru-verb) - to watch 

20. SA jTj: - that sort of 

21. tfcfr [(D ■ fr] (u-verb) - to drink 


The noun 175 ] is read as T [I5z> J when it is used to mean a direction or orientation. As an aside, it 
can also be read as T fj'Tt J when it is used as a politer version of T AJ . 

When we use \75 J to mean direction, we can use it for comparison by saying one way of things is 
better, worse, etc., than the other way. Grammatically, it works just like any other regular nouns. 


Examples 

Use it with nouns by utilizing the f©J particle. 


1 . 

Rice is tastier, (lit: The way of rice is tasty.) 

2 . 

Suzuki-san is younger, (lit: The way of Suzuki is young.) 


Grammatically, it's no different from a regular noun. 

1 . 

It's better to not be a student, (lit: The way of not being student is good.) 

2. %^im75lf ^^ o 

Like quiet babies more, (lit: About babies, the quiet way is desirable.) 


For non-negative verbs, you can also use the past tense to add more certainty and confidence, particularly 
when making suggestions. 


1 . 

It's better for your health to eat slowly. 

2. 

It was faster to go from this way. 


The same thing does not apply for negative verbs. 
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It's better not to watch scary movie(s). 


The negative verb is only in the past tense when the comparison is of something that happened in the 
past. 


It was better not to have drunk that much. 

5.8.2 Using TcfcOJ for comparisons 

Vocabulary 

1. Jd [1) (55; 2) TyTc] - 1) direction; side; 2) person; way of doing 

2. 7E [(i&] -flower 

3. EB7P UzAj • C!'] - dango (dumpling) 

4. 7T'®si [LL • (i/u] - rice; meal 

5. JKy - bread 

6. cf5l , 'Ul'' (i-adj) - tasty 

7. Si'' [t)t) s • l''] (i-adj) - young 

8. IDS [ST • S] - Suzuki (last name) 

9. MB [Si'' • -everyday 

10. 7±¥ [U • -job 

11. 5ft [l''"V D ] (na-adj) disagreeable; unpleasant 

12. STS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

13. SU - not as bad 

14. < 0 - slowly 

15. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

16. Pli [(TV 3 • l 1 *] (i-adj) - fast; early 

17. IS'' (i-adj) - good 

You can think of TSOJ as being the opposite of IFd} . It means, "rather than" or "as opposed to". It 
attaches directly to the back of any word. It is usually used in conjunction with [Jj J to say something 
like, "This way is better as opposed to that way." 
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Examples 

1 . 

Dango rather than flowers. (This is a very famous saying.) 

2 . tri a°>cJ;0£^ia^ 

Rice tastes better than bread, (lit: The rice way is tasty as opposed to bread.) 

Suzuki-san is younger than Kim-san. (lit: The way of Suzuki is young as opposed to Kim-san.) 


For those curious about the meaning of the proverb, dango is a sweet doughy treat usually sold at festi- 
vals. The proverb is saying that people prefer this treat to watching the flowers, referring to the r?tjU 
event where people go out to see the cherry blossoms (and get smashed). The deeper meaning of the 
proverb, like all good proverbs, depends on how you apply it. 

Of course, there is no rule that r<£OJ must be used with \75\ . The other way of things can be 
gleaned from context. 


: SS / f±*(c_ ; fT<6D^17co 
Suzuki: I don't like going to work everyday. 

Smith: It's not as bad as opposed to not having a job. 

Words associated with T 0 J do not need any tense. Notice in the following sentence that 
in front of T 0 J is present tense even though in front of TAJ is past tense. 

It is better to eat slowly as opposed to eating quickly. 


Using TcfcDJ as a superlative 

Vocabulary 

1. It [7c Tl] - who 

2. IrJ [&(il] - what 

3. df 1 1 - where 

4. jgjpn [Ucfc5 • U7w] - product 

5. [U7u • CD] - quality of a good 

6. 7\tJ] [TcA • t^T>] (na-adj) - important 

7. (exception) - to do 
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8. H (D - this (abbr. of PLtKD) 

9. [U • 5'cY] -job 

10. Pi'' [(iY 3 • l 1 *] (i-adj) - fast; early 

11. (±15^5 [T: • P • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

You can also use TcfcOJ with question words such as HfJ ^ RRj_k or Tdi'C IJ to make a superlative by 
comparing with everything or everybody else. In this case, though not required, it is common to include 
the r=& J particle. 


Examples 

We place value in product's quality over anything else. 
Can do this job more quickly than anyone else. 


5.8.3 Using 17 j ] to express a way to do something 

Vocabulary 

1. Jd [1) (55; 2) frTz] - 1) direction; side; 2) person; way of doing 

2. IK [l''- <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. fjpfi [OAj • C/Kt><] - Shinjuku 

5. 'jStFib [JO • 7Y5>] (u-verb) - to understand 

6. 5:5 - (things are) that way 

7. 15 [l 1 * • 5] (u-verb) - to say 

8. W [7Y67c] - body 

9. I Mi (i-adj) - good 

10. it) s hj • G] - Kanji 

11. ®< [75- <] (u-verb) - to write 

12. [fc'U • ^.51 (ru-verb) - to teach; to inform 

13. <115 (ru-verb) - to give 

14. AVZI> - computer, PC 
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15. {<£5 ['Dfy • z>] (u-verb) - to use 

16. it [cfrhjtT.] - everybody 

17. [U • S] (u-verb) - to know 


You can also attach TToJ to the stem of verbs to express a way to do that verb. In this usage, TToJ is 
read as and the result becomes a noun. For example, RtAToJ (t^AtF/c) means, "the way 

to go" or J (Tz^tTTt) means, "the way to eat". This expression is probably what you want to 

use when you want to ask how to do something. 


Examples 

Do you know the way to go to Shinjuku? 

2 . 

Eating in that way is not good for your body. 

3. m^com^Tj^XT: < nstfr ? 

Can you teach me the way of writing kanji? 

4. A°VZI>(D{£U7d(A 

Probably everybody knows the way to use PC's. 


When verbs are transformed to this form, the result becomes a noun clause. Sometimes, this requires a 
change of particles. For instance, while Rt < J usually involves a target (the RCi or T/\J particle), 
since is a noun clause, example 1 becomes J instead of the familiar I" |Jt 


5.8.4 Using r(c_cfco"CJ to express dependency 

Vocabulary 

1. A [7>A] - person 

2. IS [(3A£U] - story 

3. ill 5 • z>] (u-verb) - to be different 

4. [A • tSO] - season 

5. [<7c • t> CO] -fruit 

6. 331'' Ul 1 ' (i-adj) - tasty 

7. (u-verb) - to become 

8. iFlf'U (i-adj) - unpleasant 
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9. fPS • t_] - Kazuko (first name) 

10. ^0 [^5 5) - today 

11. tt&S [(D ■ fr] (u-verb) - to drink 

12. - <] (u-verb) - to go 

13. A^lif [7c 15 • ce] - Daiki (first name) 

14. STl-that 

15. YfFF [05 • A) - Yuuko (first name) 

When you want to say, "depending on [X]", you can do this in Japanese by simply attaching nnAoTTJ 
to [X], 


Examples 

1. ACAo7rfS7Ae5o 

The story is different depending on the person. 

Fruit becomes tasty or nasty depending on the season. 

This is simply the te-form of r AS J as seen by the following simple exchange. 
*PS : 

Kazuko: Shall we go drinking today? 

: Sfl(A 

Daiki: That depends on Yuuko. 


5.8.5 Indicating a source of information using T (<_ cls^> <±i J 
Vocabulary 

1. AkI [~CAj • ^3 - weather 

2. M [A • (55) -forecast 

3. ^0 [^5 5) - today 

4. M [&>&)] - rain 

5. MM [ A5 • TzM] -friend 

6. IS [(5^51/3 - story 
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7. Ml [<Etj • Cl] - Tomoko (first name) 

8. £l - finally 

9. 7f\ — < 17 K - boyfriend 

10. JKTHtS [cb- • (ru-verb) - to find 


Another expression using H&j is by using it with the target and the decided conditional \ ti\ to 
indicate a source of information. In English, this would translate to "according to [X]" where \ E: J 
is attached to [X], 


Examples 

1. T^IxlE <£5 tis ^0 

According to the weather forecast, I hear today is rain. 

2. £M©1S(E MH£V?£tK-' OU>f^Jl,-E>W-7c6UlAo 
According to a friend's story, it appears that Tomoko finally found a boyfriend. 


5.9 Saying something is easy or difficult to do 

^(z < I'O 

Vocabulary 

1. [7z • /^S] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. (u-verb) - to talk 

3. d(D - this (abbr. of C IflCD) 

4. ^ [C/] - character; hand-writing 

5. EtHTj [cfc • Cj] (u-verb) - to read 

6. TlOUL - cocktail 

7. tf— JU-beer 

8. ifttd [CO • Tj] (u-verb) - to drink 

9. p|3M [/\ • T 3 ] - room 

10. Bgl a [<6-1''] (i-adj) - dark 

11. JUiS • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

12. ItUA [&?-'£)' • UlA] (i-adj) - difficult 
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13. HlA'' [•Y 3 ^ • Ul'O (i-adj) - easy 

14. feW • TzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

15. •l''] (na-adj) - simple 

16. T:CO - that (abbr. of TzYMD) 

17. 1^1 ((^ < ] - meat 


This is a short easy lesson on how to transform verbs into adjectives describing whether that action is 
easy or difficult to do. Basically, it consists of changing the verb into the stem and adding for 

easy and f (ZI < IAJ for hard. The result then becomes a regular i-adjective. Pretty easy, huh? 



Examples 

1 . 

This hand-writing is hard to read. 

2 . 

Cocktails are easier to drink than beer. 

3. SWltflift'o/cOT. MCXft'o/co 

Since the room was dark, it was hard to see. 


As an aside: Be careful with r^,(<_ < IAJ because rillAj is a rarely used adjective meaning, "ugly". 
I wonder if it's just coincidence that "difficult to see" and "ugly" sound exactly the same? 

Of course, you can always use some other grammatical structure that we have already learned to express 
the same thing using appropriate adjectives such as miL/tAJ s THU IAJ s s mUJ s 

etc. The following two sentences are essentially identical in meaning. 
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1 . 

That meat is hard to eat. 

2. ^601^^360(3:11 IAA 

The thing of eating that meat is difficult. 


5.9.1 Variations of with [~tiV czO'U and 

Vocabulary 

1. ® [Mr] - he; boyfriend 

2. 7isUT3 VoT • Tl3>] (ru-verb) - to forget 

3. [Joti • • Tr] - memories 

4. ^vtU [TclA • t^O] (na-adj) - important 

5. IT 3 (exception) - to do 

6. ditto - very 

7. fiC/3 [UAj • C/3] (ru-verb) - to believe 

8. IS [(3t£Ul - story 

9. [IT Ay • <Ez>] -real 

10. tf533 [<j$il • 3] (u-verb) - to happen 

11. [1) £f'6 • bV 2) T>6 • b’O (i-adj) - 1) spicy; 2) painful 

12. S^l§ [t • (5Ay • t'] - Japanese (language) 

13. I^tj [cfc • Tj] (u-verb) - to read 

14. IxPdpiT ) tt [S • t5 • St) • tt] - meeting arrangement 

15. 5WT3 VO • £) N 3] (u-verb) - to understand 

16. iHp/r [(3: • Let] - location 


The kanji for I’CXb’C actually comes from ritlAj which can also be read as r^TAzlAj . As a result, 
you can also add a voiced version as a verb suffix to express the same thing as l"(C< 

It . I’tiKl'C is more common for speaking while WAzlAj is more suited for the written medium. 
rCXltJ tends to be used for physical actions while WTcl'C is usually reserved for less physical 
actions that don't actually require movement. However, there seems to be no hard rule on which is more 
appropriate for a given verb so I suggest searching for both versions in google to ascertain the popularity 
of a given combination. You should also always write the suffix in hiragana to prevent ambiguities in the 
reading. 
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Examples 

I am treating importantly the hard to forget memories of and with him. 

2 . t.T. 

It's a very difficult to believe story but it seems (from hearsay) that it really happened. 


Yet another, more coarse variation of stem + is to use rP>6>l , 'J instead which is a slightly 

transformed version of p5U). This is not to be confused with the same 

which means spicy! 


Examples 

Man, Japanese is hard to read. 

Please don't pick a difficult to understand location for the meeting arrangement. 


5.10 More negative verbs <$&) 

We already learned the most common type of negative verbs; the ones that end in . However, 

there are couple more different types of negatives verbs. The ones you will find most useful are the first 
two, which expresses an action that was done without having done another action. The others are fairly 
obscure or useful only for very casual expressions. However, you will run into them if you learn Japanese 
for a fair amount of time. 


5.10.1 Doing something without doing something else 

Vocabulary 

1. [ft • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. [£} • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

3. {rJ - what 

4. Ut] - tooth 

5. Jg< • < ] (u-verb) - to brush; to polish 

6. -school 

7. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 
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8. [Ukt>< • 7c l''] - homework 

9. ITS (exception) - to do 

10. JfH [Dkt> • crd; Z)] - class 

11. itlsbib [Y 3 • tsb^] (ru-verb) - to stop 

12. Td [1) (55; 2) TTTc] - 1) direction; side; 2) person; way of doing 

13. IM'' (i-adj) - good 

14. [t^/w • t^l'O -teacher 

15. • TzAj] -consultation 

16. HCD - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

17. IX-S [<h • 5] (u-verb) - to take 

18. Tit. - event, matter 

19. [Tr • ^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

20. ® [TTYl] - he; boyfriend 

21. WZ) [ON • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

22. 'JiS ItTX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

23. - that sort of 

24. £) N ;I - alcohol 

25. fftCj [CD • O (u-verb) - to drink 

26. [<hz> • tf'/u] - naturally 

27. WLz>}Lz> [cfco*(i°-65] (u-verb) - to get drunk 

28. [AA, • ^4:5] - study 

29. jKA [tcz> • Tcl'O - Tokyo University (abbr. for ) 

30. AS [(ilA • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

31. S5 [TJA • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

Way back when, we learned how to express a sequence of actions and this worked fine for both positive 
and negative verbs. For instance, the sentence "I didn't eat, and then I went to sleep" would become T # 
ATy: < TfllTcc J However, this sentence sounds a bit strange because eating doesn't have much to do 
with sleeping. What we probably really want to say is that we went to sleep without eating. To express 
this, we need to use a more generalized form of the negative request we covered at the very end of the 
giving and receiving lesson. In other words, instead of substituting the last TU Nj with IXTIJ.weneed 
only append fTTJ instead. 
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Doing something without doing something else 


To indicate an action that was done without doing another action, add T Tr J to the negative of the 
action that was not done. 

Example 


Examples 

i. 

Went to sleep without eating anything. 

Went to school without brushing teeth (by accident). 

3 . 

It's better to stop going to class without doing homework. 
You cannot take this class without consulting with teacher. 


Hopefully not too difficult. Another way to express the exact same thing is to replace the last T&IAJ 
part with TlfJ . However, the two exception verbs TlTS] and l"<5J become Tt^Tj and \TL 
~T J respectively. It is also common to see this grammar combined with the target \ (EJ particle. This 
version is more formal than f£ilAT!J and is not used as much in regular conversations. 


Doing something without doing something else 


• Another way to indicate an action that was done without doing another action is to replace the \ 
IAJ part of the negative action that was not done with TlfJ . 

Examples 

1 . -> 

2. Tf < C —* * frfr'&lA — *• TjtTTF 

* Exceptions: 

1. 

2. <3->CEr 
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Examples 

1. HioTUS-o/co 

He went home without saying anything. 

Obviously, you're going to get drunk if you drink that much without eating anything. 
I don't think you can get in Tokyo University without studying. 


5.1 0.2 A casual masculine type of negative that ends in TAJ 

Vocabulary 

1. Tib (exception) - to do 

2. Tib [< • <5] (exception) - to come 

3. TTAj - sorry (masculine) 

4. TcfrTi^Aj - sorry (polite) 

5. [U • 5] (u-verb) - to know 

6. lid] A [£) N A • iZ < • C/A] - Korean person 

7. ftn&i [It'D • A A] - marriage 

8. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

9. TAjTi: - that sort of 

10. A A - event, matter 

11. it [^AQ] - everybody 

12. ^0 [^J; Z>] - today 

13. ^t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 


Finally, we cover another type of negative that is used mostly by older men. Since r&lAj is so long 
and difficult to say (sarcasm), you can shorten it to just TAJ . However, you can't directly modify other 
words in this form; in other words, you can't make it a modifying relative clause. In the same manner as 
before, becomes Tt^AJ and IXSJ becomes TiZAJ though I've never heard or seen l Z. 

AJ actually being used. If you have ever heard riTSAJ and wondered what that meant, it's actually 
an example of this grammar. Notice that T'^'A^IAAJ is actually in polite negative form. Well, the 
plain form would be T , right? That further transforms to just T 7Tii£ AJ . The word brings up 
an image of JSC/cfA but that may be just me. Anyway, it's a male expression. 
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A shorter way to say negative verbs 


• A shorter way to say a negative verb is to use TAJ instead of TAilAj . 
Example 

£□-5 — * £Q6>£il’' — *• %UR>Aj 

* Exceptions: 

1. -T5->t th 

2. — > cZ Ay 


Examples 

1. ■r^/uo 
Sorry. 

2. flHA^iU«<-CTO6/o ! 

You must marry a Korean! 

3. SAy«SA(3:MAy ! 

I won't let you do such a thing! 

You can even use this slang for past tense verbs by adding I’tf'D/cJ . 

I didn't know everybody was going today. 

5.10.3 A classical negative verb that ends in 

Vocabulary 

1. AS (exception) - to do 

2. AS [< • S] (exception) - to come 

3. £QS [U • S] (u-verb) - to know 

4. IS SI A [fr'Ay • S< • GAy] - Korean person 

5. &p${§ [IT'D • GAy] - marriage 

6. &S (u-verb) - to become 

7. MM [A • cf] - mock 
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8. lit, It [U • ITAj] - exam 

9. {RJ0 - how many times 

10. AJ& [Uo-I^IA] -failure 

11. ^P® -actual 

12. SlltS [z> -ItS] (ru-verb) - to receive 

13. JUS • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

14. laHl tlto • t)'] - result 

15. ttlS [~C • S] (ru-verb) - to come out 


There is yet another version of the negative verb conjugation and it uses r<fed instead of the r&lAj 
that attaches to the end of the verb. While this version of the negative conjugation is old-fashioned and 
part of classical Japanese, you will still encounter it occasionally. In fact, I just saw this conjugation on a 
sign at the train station today, so it’s not too uncommon. 

For any verb, you can replace r&lAj with r<fed to get to an old-fashion sounding version of the 
negative. Similar to the last section, TlTiSJ becomes rtAfed and IXijSJ becomes T dcfeij .You 
may hear this grammar being used from older people or your friends if they want to bring back ye olde 
days. 


An old-fashioned way to say negative verbs 


• An old-fashioned way to say a negative verb is to use r<fed instead of r&lAj . 
Example 

£□-§ — * £Q6>££1’' — > £|]6>cfo 

* Exceptions: 

1 . 

2 . <5 


Examples 

1. roea&i 

You must not marry a Korean! 

2. hp^a § nx a a e s Am 

After having failed mock examination any number of times, a result I wouldn't have thought came 
out when I actually tried taking the test. 
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5.11 Hypothesizing and Concluding 

In this section, we're going to learn how to make hypotheses and reach conclusions using: 
and ColTi (IK). 

5.11.1 Coming to a conclusion with 

Vocabulary 

1. IK [JOIT] - meaning; reason; can be deduced 

2. \M~F - Naoko (first name) 

3. l^< 6> - how much 

4. 55I§ • 77'] - English (language) 

5. [/Vw • cfJ;:p] - study 

6. ITS (exception) - to do 

7. (i-adj) - skillful; delicious 

8. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

9. 0 - in short 

10. I§^ [Z' • £) v < ] - language study 

11. mti • 0<t <] - ability 

12. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

13. 15 [O'* • 5>] (u-verb) - to say 

14. [LO-HU] -discourtesy 

15. ^Sla l~5v>z> • Z< • fZ] - Chinese language 

16. BT) [cfc • Zj] (u-verb) - to read 

17. l2\-p [1>E) • Z] - Hiroko (first name) 

18. M [1) 5>t5; 2) t,^] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

19. [C n * < ] (u-verb) - to go 

20. ZZ - event, matter 

21. — KI3 [C5 • 55] - Ichirou (first name) 

22. [7/ • • /Jn/o] - (differential and integral) calculus 

23. VO • (u-verb) - to understand 
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24. C.H- here 

25. Hxt.lt [U • ITAj] - exam 

26. [LTz) - pass (as in an exam) 

27. ZAj • df] - this time; another time 

28. (ru-verb) - to lose 

29. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

30. (ru-verb) - to give up 

The noun UolTi (IK) is a bit difficult to describe but it's defined as: "meaning; reason; can be deduced". 
You can see how this word is used in the following mini-dialogue. 


Example 1 

m=¥- : 

Naoko: No matter how much I study, I don't become better at English. 

Jim: So basically, it means that you don't have ability at language. 

: mUDo 

Naoko: How rude. 

As you can see, Jim is concluding from what Naoko said that she must not have any skills at learning 
languages. This is completely different from the explanatory [CD] , which is used to explain something 
that may or may not be obvious. OolTi is instead used to draw conclusions that anyone might be able 
to arrive at given certain information. 

A very useful application of this grammar is to combine it with to indicate that there is no 

reasonable conclusion. This allows some very useful expression like, "How in the world am I supposed 
to know that?" 


There's no way I can read Chinese, (lit: There is no reasoning for [me] to be able to read Chinese.) 


Under the normal rules of grammar, we must have a particle for the noun in order to use it with 

the verb but since this type of expression is used so often, the particle is often dropped to create just T ~ 
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Example 2 

Dl-? : LLx-T-(D'M[L'\i'oTLTL^1'^) : S) ? 

Naoko: Have you ever gone to Hiroko's house? 

—EG : SStoTO U7rU£5o 

Ichirou: There's no way I would have ever gone to her house, right? 


Example 3 

Naoko: Do you understand (differential and integral) calculus? 

-EG : ! 

Ichirou: There's no way I would understand! 

There is one thing to be careful of because I’foW'&lAj can also mean that something is very easy (lit: 
requires no explanation). You can easily tell when this meaning is intended however, because it is used 
in the same manner as an adjective. 


It's easy to pass the tests here. 


Finally, although not as common, Colfl can also be used as a formal expression for saying that 
something must or must not be done at all costs. This is simply a stronger and more formal version of 
. This grammar is created by simply attaching . The HiJ 

is the topic particle and is pronounced Co J . The reason riAW'&lAj changes to rtAtf'ttlAj is 
probably related to intransitive and transitive verbs but I don't want to get too caught up in the logistics of 
it. Just take note that it's rtAt) N ttlAj in this case and not I'l/H't&lAj . 

This time, I must not lose at all costs. 

After coming this far, I must not give up. 


5.11.2 Making hypotheses with 

Vocabulary 

1. ITS (exception) - to do 

2. BfjH [JdUTc] - tomorrow 
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3. ; (t< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

4. ^ [lAi£] - now 

5 [~£] - counter for hours 

6. UK I'D - <] (u-verb) - to arrive 

7. [dot • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

8. [£) N /u • - spectator 

9. [t/u • - participation 

10. t6o - to receive 

11. Tmm [t> • * v ia • 

12. ca • 

13. ^IA [tlAfo • IA] 

14. [tt • <z • 

15. [/c • 

16. tt - already 

17. M [TTiS] -afternoon 

18. doll [do • - stomach 

19. ?£< [~T • <] (u-verb) - to become empty 


UY>] - victim 
- extreme 
(na-adj) - fortunate 
(i/u] - breakfast 
(ru-verb) - to eat 


While this next grammar doesn't necessarily have anything directly related to the previous grammar, I 
thought it would fit nicely together. In a previous lesson, we learn how to combine the volitional form with 
r dHTiSJ to indicate an attempt to perform an action. We will now learn several other ways T dHTiSJ 
can be used. It may help to keep in mind that f is really just a combination of the quotation 

particle TdiJ and the verb T" T&i meaning "to do". Let's say you have a sentence: [verb] tiTTz. This 
means literally that you are doing like "[verb]" (in quotes). As you can see, when used with the volitional, 
it becomes: "Doing like making motion to do [verb]". In other words, you are acting as if to make a motion 
to do [verb]. As we have already seen, this translates to "attempt to do [verb]". Let's see what happens 
when we use it on plain verbs. 


Examples 

• EHIEfiXiTSo 

Assume we go tomorrow. 


The example above is considering what would happen supposing that they should decide to go tomorrow. 
You can see that the literal translation "do like we go tomorrow" still makes sense. However, in this 
situation, we are making a hypothesis unlike the grammar we have gone over before with the volitional 
form of the verb. Since we are considering a hypothesis, it is reasonable to assume that the conditional 
will be very handy here and indeed, you will often see sentences like the following: 
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If we suppose that we go from now, I think we will arrive at 9:00. 

As you can see, the verb riTSJ has been conjugated to the [TzE > J conditional form to consider 
what would happen if you assume a certain case. You can also change riTSJ to the te-form (UTT) 
and use it as a sequence of actions like so: 


Received favor of allowing to participate as spectator. 

As a victim, was extremely fortunate. 

Even assuming that you ate breakfast, because it's already noon, you're probably hungry, right? 


The same idea applies here as well. In example 1, you are doing like a "spectator" and doing like a 
"victim" in example 2 and finally, doing like you ate breakfast in example 3. So you can see why the same 
grammar applies for all these types of sentences because they all mean the same thing in Japanese 
(minus the use of additional particles and various conjugations of flTSJ ). 


5.12 Expressing time-specific actions ((3 :£) n Dn ££ 


In this lesson, we will go over various ways to express actions that take place in a certain time-frame. In 
particular, we will learn how to say: 1) an action has just been completed, 2) an action is taken imme- 
diately after another action took place, 3) an action occurs while another action is ongoing, and 4) one 
continuously repeats an action. 


5.12.1 Expressing what just happened with 

Vocabulary 

1. [7c A. • (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. T Aj - sorry (polite) 

3. ^ [IAS] - now 

4. cBJjfi [3$ • - stomach 

5. lAotflA -full 

6. =£□ - kilo 
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7. [(iU • 5] (u-verb) - to run 

8. [TTtZT • (i-adj) - to a great extent 

9. 'Wei'S) • TlS] (ru-verb) - to get tired 

10. M [1) Z)^] 2) b^.] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 

11. 'JiS [tTX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

12. KIS • tT • (i/u] - lunch 

13. t)Z> - already 

14. !□=< ["T • <] (u-verb) - to become empty 

15. - no way, you can't mean to say 

16. ^6^5 [Jo • ^5] (ru-verb) - to wake; to occur 

This is a very useful grammar that is used to indicate that one has just finished doing something. For 
instance, the first time I really wished I knew how to say something like this was when I wanted to politely 

decline an invitation to eat because I had just eaten. To do this, take the past tense of verb that you want 

to indicate as just being completed and add T 0 J . This is used with only the past tense of verbs 
and is not to be confused with the T (^'TT 0 J used with nouns to express amounts. 

Just like the other type of T ( 0 J we have covered before, in slang, you can hear people use T ( 

7TJ instead of RJi’TTDJ . 


Using RJ:7TDJ for actions just completed 


* To indicate that an action has ended just recently, take the past tense of the verb and add RJ:7T 
0] . 

Example: — > 1ks\tz — *■ HIYYTcIJRYO 

• For casual speech, you can abbreviate R3RTDJ to just 

Example: — > jHYYTcIJi'o 7T 


You can treat the result as you would with any noun. 


Positive 

Negative 

(7c) 

Just ate ^/Y7c(J:7}'0 Didn't just eat 


Examples 

Sorry, but I'm full having just eaten. 

2. 10^D^o7c(3'7TDT:\ Klftrc. 

I just ran 10 kilometers and am really tired. 
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3. 

I got back home just now. 


Here are some examples of the abbreviated version. 


1 . 

Despite the fact that I just ate lunch, I'm hungry already. 
No way, did you wake up just now? 


5.12.2 Express what occurred immediately after with T tJz.hj\ 

Vocabulary 

1. MlTTb • tt5>] (ru-verb) - to open 

2. 1X5 [<£ • 5] (u-verb) - to take 

3. - window 

4. 3eS [fed] - cat 

5. 3^/5 [<L • X\] (u-verb) - to jump 

6. B5® • 77 ] - movie 

7. M5 [5- • 5] (ru-verb) - to watch 

8. U - bathroom; toilet 

9. fr< [U • <] (u-verb) - to go 

10. SSI 1 ' [^3lCj * ON] (i-adj) - sleepy 

11. &5 (u-verb) - to become 


Kind of as a supplement to T {^tT 0 J , we will cover one way to say something happened as soon as 
something else occurs. To use this grammar, add f diloAj] to the past tense of the first action that 
happened. It is also common to add the f (HJ target particle to indicate that specific point in time. 
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Using f t.Tzhu\ to describe what happened immediately after 


Change the verb that happened first to the past tense and attach l <E1 zAj] or r£7c/u(<_J . 
Examples 

2. IX3^IXo;c^IXo/cc!:/cM(C) 

□ Note: You can only use this grammar for things that happen outside your control. 


Examples 

1. PMA/ClAoTco 

As soon as I opened window, cat jumped out. 

For many more examples, check these examples sentences from our old trusty WWWJDIC. 

An important thing to realize is that you can only use this grammar for things that occur immediately after 
something else and not for an action that you, yourself carry out. For instance, compare the following 
two sentences. 

* hYL/di^^Urco 

(You carried out the action of going to the bathroom so this is not correct.) 

• vm&mrztTMc, m<mmorz 0 

(Since becoming sleepy is something that happened outside your control, this sentence is ok.) 

5.12.3 Using J for two concurrent actions 

Vocabulary 

1. t3e 5 [(iU • 53 (u-verb) - to run 

2. - TV, television 

3. M5 [5- • 5) (ru-verb) - to watch 

4. jMS [L/k&< ‘ 1z IA] - homework 

5. IT 5 (exception) - to do 

6. [SS/u • < 3 - music 
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7. E< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to listen (e.g. to music); 

8. ^55 [TTo • BB] -school 

9. [^-5 • <] (u-verb) - to walk 

10. 5?^ [T • (na-adj) - likable 

11. 4I=I=£ [&P • "C3 - other party 

12. {rJ [t<Z.[Z/t£hj] - what 

13. Wz> [P • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

14. 1=15} [G • /J\/u] - oneself 

15. • =& • *5] -feeling 

16. VO • TTB] (u-verb) - to understand 

17. SftGl'' [(5- GOM (i-adj) - desirable 

18. VzAj • &B] - simply 

19. ICTfiFiE (na-adj) - selfish 

20. [JStj • 5] (u-verb) - to think 

21. TtiyCfa — y - popcorn 

22. H/YB [7c • /YB] (ru-verb) - to eat 

23. 0£®j [5LG • If] - movie 

24. PH [<B-/T\^_] - whistle 

25. [~C • Iffo] - letter 

26. ®< [7T • <] (u-verb) - to write 


You can use to express that one action is taking place in conjunction with another action. To 

use r«tf6J , you must change the first verb to the stem and append . Though probably 

rare, you can also attach [TftfR>j to the negative of the verb to express the negative. This grammar 
has no tense since it is determined by the second verb. 


Using for concurrent actions 


* Change the first verb to the stem and append T TftfE> J 
Example 

• For the negative, attach TTd^'BJ 
Example 
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Examples 

1. 

Do homework while watching TV. 

2. a, 

Like to walk to school while listening to music. 

Don't you think that wanting the other person to understand one's feelings while not saying anything 
is just simply selfishness? 


Notice that the sentence ends with the main verb just like it always does. This means that the main action 
of the sentence is the verb that ends the clause. The \ TJitfE) J simply describes another action that is 
also taking place. For example, if we switched the verbs in the first example to say, T ffaS'ci: 

A Mr: ^ilSo J , this changes the sentence to say, "Watch TV while doing homework." In other words, 
the main action, in this case, becomes watching TV and the action of doing homework is describing an 
action that is taking place at the same time. 

The tense is controlled by the main verb so the verb used with cannot have a tense. 


1. 7tM AM - 6 , 

Watch movie while eating popcorn. 

2 . mm^MTzo 
Watched movie while eating popcorn. 

3. 

Was writing letter while whistling. 


5.12.4 Using [t£t ) Ki ~> J with state-of-being 

Vocabulary 

1. [cEAj - faAj] (na-adj) - unfortunate 

2. M3: [XJAj • (33>] (na-adj) - poor 

3. ft# [U • Mdr] -job 

4. lAotflA -full 

5. AS [(iL'' • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

6. ^0 J; Z>] - today 

7. Tt<. [0' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

8. ££S (u-verb) - to become 
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9. MM [Cz> ■ ^WZ)] (na-adj) - high class, high grade 

10. )KyO'- bag 

11. mz> [£) N • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

12. ® - he; boyfriend 

13. [Oct • L>Aj • Op] - beginner 

14. [CO • Ocfc<] - actual ability 

15. yn - pro 

16. IrIC/ • D] - same 


A more advanced use of is to use it with the implied state-of-being. In other words, you 

can use it with nouns or adjectives to talk about what something is while something else. The implied 
state-of-being means that you must not use the declarative TTcJ , you just attach to the 

noun or adjective. For example, a common way this grammar is used is to say, "While it's unfortunate, 
something something..." In Japanese, this would become I" E> • • -J 

You can also attach the inclusive T particle to [TdtfE)} to get . This changes the 

meaning from "while" to " even while". 


Using or with state-of-being 


• To say [X] is something while something else, attach to [X] 

Example 

• To say [X] is something even while something else, attach [TsitfOMi to [X] 
Example 

MS -*■ MS&^'Btj 


Examples 

While it's unfortunate, a lot of work came in and it became so that I can't go today. 

2. MS&* v 6tX MMWOyO'^M-oyp-oTc.^o 

Even while I'm poor, I ended up buying a high quality bag. 

3 . wt, mtiizyntmcizo 

Even while he is a beginner, his actual skills are the same as a pro. 
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5.12.5 To repeat something with reckless abandon using J 

Vocabulary 

1 . (u-verb) - to do 

2. 'f—b - game 

3. (iSS (u-verb) - to get hooked 

4. JSifi: -recent; lately 

5. J {'jn> - computer, PC 

6. $Lz> [Ofo' • z>] (u-verb) - to use 

7. 7* U* - America 

8. IAS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

9. 03 [£^] -time 

10. □ — 3 - cola 

11. [© • U] (u-verb) - to drink 


The WWWJDIC very succinctly defines the definition of this verb as a "verb suffix to indicate reckless 
abandon to the activity". Unfortunately, it doesn't go on to tell you exactly how it's actually used. Actually, 
there's not much to explain. You take the stem of the verb and simply attach . However, since 

this is a continuing activity, it is an enduring state unless you're going to do it in the future. This is a very 
casual expression. 


Using < •§ J for frequent actions 


Change the first verb to the stem and append I"^<d"CIA ; 5J . 
Example 


You can use all the normal conjugations you would expect with any other verb. 



Positive 

Negative 

Non-Past 

doing all the time 

don't do all the time 

Past 

did all the time 

didn't do all the time 
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Examples 

Having gotten hooked by games, I do nothing but use the computer lately. 
When I was in the US, I drank coke like all the time. 


5.13 Leaving something the way it is 

Up until now, we've mostly been talking about things that have happened or changed in the course of 
events. We will now learn some simple grammar to express a lack of change. 


5.13.1 Using to express a lack of change 

Vocabulary 

1. EXD - this (abbr. of TLTVD) 

2. HEUA [cfc5 • LA] (i-adj) - good (formal) 

3. ^63 [(i/u • /J\/u] - half 

4. [t • (ru-verb) - to eat 

5. JifCijS [I - • I§] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

6. Itl=l [Tc.tsb] - no good 

7. AS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

8. ^0 [^4; Z>] - today 

9. • LA'O (i-adj) - sad 

10. TzCO - that (abbr. of TLtKD) 

11. [£) N o • Hz>] -appearance 

12. OTiZ) - club; nightclub 

13. A 5 [(iA • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

, not to be confused with the childish expression for "mother" (77), is a grammatical phrase 

to express a lack of change in something. Grammatically, it is used just like a regular noun. You'll most 

likely hear this grammar at a convenience store when you buy a very small item. Since store clerks use 
super polite expressions and at lightening fast speeds, learning this one expression will help you out a 
bit in advance. (Of course, upon showing a lack of comprehension, the person usually repeats the exact 
same phrase... at the exact same speed.) 
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Is it ok just like this? 

In other words, the clerk wants to know if you'll take it just like that or whether you want it in a small bag. 
I’MlAM , in case I haven't gone over it yet, is simply a very polite version of . Notice that TiE 

IF J grammatically works just like a regular noun which means, as usual, that you can modify it with verb 
phrases or adjectives. 


You can't throw it out leaving it in that half-eaten condition! 


Ok, the translation is very loose, but the idea is that it's in an unchanged state of being half-eaten and 
you can't just throw that out. 

Here's a good example I found googling around. 

Hint: The is the causative form of meaning "let/make me exist". 

For only today, I want you to let me stay in this sad condition. 


Finally, just in case, here's an example of direct noun modification. 


You can't get in the club in that getup (without changing it). 


5.13.2 Using to leave something the way it is 

Vocabulary 

1. fiftlT • IT] (u-verb) - to release; to set loose 

2. <^15 (ru-verb) - to give 

3. (u-verb) - to neglect 

4. - TV, television 

5. • ItS] (ru-verb) - to open 

6. fr< [£) N • <] (u-verb) - to write 

7. (ru-verb) - to attach; to turn on 
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8. ITS (exception) - to do 

9. IKAlS [fat? • TliS] (ru-verb) - to fall asleep 

10. A [DA] - person 

11. ftp® [It'D - Hz>] - fairly, reasonably 

12. IAS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

13. 35 [i£ A] - window 

14. 4$ [£)'] - mosquito 

15. lAotflA -full 

16. AS [(ilA • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

17. (u-verb) - to do something by accident; to finish completely 

The verb [J]$CT J meaning "to set loose", can be used in various ways in regards to leaving something 
the way it is. For instance, a variation lAfto A < J is used when you want to say "Leave me alone". For 
instance, you might use the command form of a request (<T1S) and say, ADA <Tl !J (Leave 

me alone!). Yet another variant HiToTiS/Tirj means "to neglect". 

The grammar I would like to discuss here is the f o (3A£ U J suffix variant. You can attach this suffix to 
the stem of any verb to describe the act of doing something and leaving it that way without changing it. 
You can treat the combination like a regular noun. 

Here's a link with more examples of this grammar. As you can see by the examples, this suffix carries a 
nuance that the thing left alone is due to oversight or neglect. Here are the (simple) conjugation rules for 
this grammar. 


Using f o U J to complete an action and leave it that way 


Take the stem of the verb and attach ro(3AiUJ . 
Examples 

1. 

2. (I — ►fit — > Htcf o A 


Examples 

There exists a fair number of people who cannot sleep unless they turn on the TV and leave it that 
way. 

2. MtAli'UAoTUSorco 

The window was left wide open so a lot of mosquitoes got in. 
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Chapter 6 


Advanced Topics 


Whew! We've come a long way from learning the basic phonetic alphabet to covering almost all the 
grammar you're going to need for daily conversations. But wait, we're not finished yet! In fact, things 
are going to get even more challenging and interesting because, especially toward the latter part of this 
section, we are going to learn grammar that only might come in handy. In my experience, the most 
useful things are easiest to learn as they come up again and again. However, in order to completely 
master a language, we also must work hard to conquer the bigger area of things that don't come up very 
often and yet every native Japanese speaker instinctively understands. Believe it or not, even the more 
obscure grammar will come up eventually leaving you wondering what it's supposed to mean. That's why 
/ bothered to learn them at least. 


6.1 Formal Expressions (7:^5^ 

6.1.1 What do you mean by formal expressions? 


So far we have learned casual, polite, and honorific/humble types of languages. So what do I mean by 
formal expressions? I think we are all aware of the type of language I am talking about. We hear it in 
speeches, read it in reports, and see it on documentaries. While discussing good writing style is beyond 
the scope of this guide, we will go over some of the grammar that you will commonly find in this type of 
language. Which is not to say that it won't appear in regular everyday speech. (Because it does.) 


6.1.2 Using l~ Tr£)7> J for formal state-of-being 

Vocabulary 

1 . Wt Volf • (il'O - 1; we 

2. 3® [fan] - cat 
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3. [££to • to] - Natsume (last name) 

4. MLE\ [T:Z> • t^] - Souseki (first name) 

5. [33 • • ti] - leaving a decision to someone else 

6. [7>iZ> • 13] -display 

7. [iZA y • • /I\to] -mixture, amalgam 

8. 31*1 [Ukb ,J 3lA] - type, kind, category 

9. J 3(± [IA • L3ctZ>] - greater or equal 

10. [L3^/u-/J\o- Uto] - pure material 

11. [S • 13 0£>Z>] (u-verb) - to mix together 

12. %m. [/J\o • Uto] - pure material 

13. {rJ [t&[L/f&hj] - what 


We have already learned how to speak with your friends in casual speech, your superiors in polite speech, 
and your customers in honorific / humble speech. We've learned TTcJ \ rTTlTJ \ and rTTiZcE'' 
lAiEirj to express a state-of-being for these different levels of politeness. There is one more type of 
state-of-being that is primarily used to state facts in a neutral, official sounding manner - \ TrSS J . Just 
like the others, you tack fTTSSJ on to the adjective or noun that represents the state. 


Examples 

I am a cat. (This is the title of a famous novel by MS/I^H) 


Since I'm too lazy to look up facts, let's trot on over to the Japanese version of Wikipedia and look at 
some random articles by clicking on . 

* M-gW (d/w^/lNto, mixture) cZ (is 2 G D 

(Wikipedia - July 2004) 

An amalgam is a mixture of two or more pure materials. 


To give you an idea of how changing the changes the tone, I've included some fake content 

around that sentence. 


1. ? 

2. W ? 

iniiis 2 d&o ws^ite-to 
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3. 

2 mmvL±(Dmfyntfmc 

4. ? 


6.1.3 Negative of rTT'S^J 

Vocabulary 

1 . c&S (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

2. Trtl - that 

3. ^AW- [/5\ • iZz> • /VL'O - unfair 

4. Mia [IfAj • L7] - language 

5. fyj^ [t) s Aj • IzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

6. ~TZT / P— master 

7. ITS (exception) - to do 

8. TLt- - event, matter 

9. [7: • ^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

10. W< • -student 

Because the negative of TSSJ is r&l'H , you might expect the opposite of T TT' ^ J to be T Tr 
TZ t/Nj . However, for some reason I'm not aware of, you need to insert the topic particle before r&lij 
to get . 


Examples 

1 . Zz>t)\ 

Wouldn't you consider that to be unfair? 

2. MIg(iffi¥(7^X5 7 -7T^57:cli7:'(i7 c il\ 0 
Language is not something that can be mastered easily. 
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Using to sound official 


Attach T TrSS J to the verb or adjective that the state-of-being applies to. 

Example: 

For the negative, attach to the verb or adjective that the state-of-being applies to. 

Example: 

For the past tense state-of-being, apply the regular past tenses of f $>5 J 


Com 

plete conjugation chart for 

Positive 

Negative 

^£7:353 

is student ^^Tr(i/a:i''is not student 


was student ^^Trli&ft'oTcwas not student 


6.1.4 Sequential relative clauses in formal language 

Vocabulary 

1. T6X • Zl] -fireworks 

2. XWk - gunpowder 

3. [S/w-^X] -metal 

4. VS\X • SO] -fine powder 

5. [S • tfX] (ru-verb) - to mix 

6. VJ] [=&©] - object 

7. 'X [£>] - flame, light 

8. [O • tt5] (ru-verb) - to attach 

9. VOX • 0£z> • G] - at time of combustion 

10. XTE [7> • (3X£] - spark 

11. [Tz(D • UCj] (u-verb) - to enjoy 

12. Tz/sb - for the sake/benefit of 

13. [S • S'cfcG • &IA] -company-internal 

14. IIS [G • S-f 3 <] - customer, client 

15. X — -^-data 
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16. TOffl [D • A5) - usage 

17. AS (exception) - to do 

18. ® [MT) - he; boyfriend 

19. [*2>< • A) - whereabouts 

20. IJUKiS (ru-verb) - to investigate 

21. H di - event, matter 

22. [7r • ^ • 5) (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

23. • <Ez>] -envelope 

24. ^JS U/u) - photograph 

25. VTz) • SU) - several sheets (flat objects) 

26. AS [(iU • S3 (u-verb) - to enter 

27. Aft [~C • tffr] - letter 

28. }f)A-5 [A • AS) (ru-verb) - to garnish; to accompany (as a card does a gift) 

29. H(D - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

30. - file 

31. ) CA O— K - password 

32. !£3E [Ho • 'Cl/'O -setting 

33. [UK [7>6 • <3 (u-verb) - to open 

34. - on the occasion of 

35. Sn- that 

36. A A [iLtyz> • DcfcO - input 

37. iftH [DO • cfco) - necessity 

38. ^S (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

In the Compound Sentence lesson, we learned how to use the te-form of verbs to express multiples 
sequential actions in one sentence. This practice, however, is used only in regular everyday speech. 
Formal speeches, narration, and written publications employ the verb stem instead of the te-form to 
describe sequential actions. Particularly, newspaper articles, in the interest of brevity, always prefer verb 
stems to the te-form. 
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Examples 

i. tea 

(Wikipedia - it A, August 2004) 

Fireworks are for the enjoyment of sparks created from combustion created by lighting up a mixture 
of gunpowder and metal powder. 

Was able to investigate his whereabouts using the company's internal customer data. 


For the l"~"nA5J forms, the stem becomes r~7TlAj but because that doesn't fit very well into the 
middle of a sentence, it is common to use the humble form of rtA5J which you will remember is I" 33 
5J . This is simply so you can employ T330J to connect relative clauses instead of just TlAj . It has 
nothing to do with the humble aspect of f 335 J 


1. ^£M5A6ft"ClA7c 0 

Several photos were inside the envelope, and a letter was attached. 

A password has been set on this file, and it needs to entered when opening. 


6.2 Things that should be a certain way (IJT, 


In this lesson, we'll learn how to express the way things are supposed depending on what we mean by 
"supposed". While the first two grammar points HiTJ and come up often and are quite 

useful, you'll rarely ever encounter l"A.< J or J . You can safely skip those lessons unless 

you are studying for the JLPT. 


6.2.1 Using HiTJ to describe an expectation 

Vocabulary 

1 . <6>5 (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

2. 001H • O'] - Sunday 

3. ojfc [t) s • COz>] (na-adj) - possible 

4. 331 ''Ul ' (i-adj) - tasty 

5. 'J§5 [t)'X • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

6. ® - he; boyfriend 
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7. /MBS [ifc/u • 77 ] - comic book 

8. T—J 7 - mania 

9. - this 

10. - pluralizing suffix 

11. E>Z) - already 

12. ^p|3 • /In] - everything 

13. [<fc • Cj] (u-verb) - to read 

14. H(D - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

15. *411 [0<Tz> • 0] - cooking; cuisine; dish 

16. [cl • tf5] (ru-verb) - to burn, to be burned 

17. SlfT' (i-adj) - unpleasant 

18. [l'3 • 175] (na-adj) - various 

19. [cfc • "Cl/'] - plans, arrangement 

20. ITS (exception) - to do 

21. [Z • - this year 

22. [lz(D • Ul'] (i-adj) -fun 

23. Christmas 

24. - (things are) that way 

25. feW [77/w • TzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

26. MT [7££> • IT] (u-verb) - to correct, to fix 

27. JTn'tT" • &A 0 • t7] - meeting 

28. [^l' • L>tyz>] -everyweek 

29. [~D] - counter for hours 

30. [(70 • iEii] (u-verb) - to begin 


The first grammar we will learn is T (7lf J , which is used to express something that was or is supposed 
to be. You can treat T (7T J just like a regular noun as it is usually attached to the adjective or verb that 
is supposed to be or supposed to happen. 

The only thing to be careful about here is expressing an expectation of something not happening. To do 
this, you must use the negative existence verb T 77 1'J to say that such an expectation does not exist. 
This might be in the form of 77771/'] or r~(7lf(777l/'J depending on which particle you 

want to use. The negative conjugation T (7T (0 Y>77l'J is really only used when you want to confirm in 
a positive sense such as f~(7lf'D-T>77i,\7T ?J . 
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Using f [&~f J to describe an expectation 


Use T (ilf' J just like a regular noun to modify the expected thing 
Examples 

1. 00iB©(iT’ (noun) 

2. (na-adjective) 

3. (i-adjective) 

4. (verb) 

For the case where you expect the negative, use the verb for nonexistence 

Example: 'JiSliT ->■ 


Examples 

1 . E.nE>ttz>±m%A;rzl£-f7z£ 0 

He has a mania for comic book(s) so I expect he read all these already. 

2. 3rf<«o/c 0 

This dish was expected to be tasty but it burned and became distasteful. 

Because various things have been planned out, I expect a fun Christmas this year. 
It's not supposed to be that easy to fix. 

5. 

This meeting is supposed to start every week at 2 o'clock, isn't it? 


Here are more examples from the WWWJDIC. You may also want to check out the jeKai entry. 


6.2.2 Using 1 ^\ ce ] to describe actions one should do 

Vocabulary 

1. [tfo • Tcl'O (na-adj) - absolutely, unconditionally 

2. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

3. dSl/'' [Cd; • U] (i-adj) - strong 

4. [TU • - recommendation 
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5. TiS (exception) - to do 

6. MS> [T • 5] (u-verb) - to rub 

7. • z>] (u-verb) - to conduct, to carry out 

8. {rJ - what 

9. • z>] (u-verb) - to buy 

10. fu - front; before 

11. [(5/u • <Ez>] -real 

12. iftH [IT’D • cfc5] - necessity 

13. <Ez> - how 

14. IAIA (i-adj) - good 

15. [iTAjif • XSb] (ru-verb) - to think 

16. i¥\x. [Tzt. • X] - example 

17. HI [<(Z] -country 

18. HIS [7I< • d-yhA - people, citizen 

19. lilt Uz^ • T] (u-verb) - to trick, to cheat, to deceive 

20. So [£>T> • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

21. flzEzif [cfc • ceAj • Op] -depositor 

22. [3535 • T] - large corporation 

23. iHfr [cf/u • Cz>] - bank 

24. [felA • T] - other party 

25. IX-S [ct • 5] (u-verb) - to take 

26. Ilfli) • Lip] - litigation, lawsuit 

27. I57HT [£> • cl "5"] (u-verb) - to cause, to wake someone 

28. 'j—TT - case 

29. HtjS [Tr • S>] (ru-verb) - to come out 

30. #U/t [^Ay • - Financial Services Agency 

31. ffiSH [L> • tf 0'' • -victim 

32. #36^ [t^Kto • £IA] - relief, aid 

33. IBt’d • SAy] - preference, priority, precedence 

34. ifzli [^Ay • tyz>] -financing 

35. }![H • Jo'Aj] - institution 
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36. 'SGH [(i/u • -crime 

37. PJjlh [(3: 5 • U3 - prevention 

38. 33Mb • t)'] -strengthen 

39. T [CtTtf • ~T] (u-verb) - to urge 

40. mm U&Aj • TzAj] -judgement, decision 

41. ^13 H • V-] -Asahi 

42. l/fHf] [U/w-/3\/u] - newspaper 

is a verb suffix used to describe something that is supposed to be done. This suffix is commonly 
defined as "should", however, one must realize that it cannot be used to make suggestions like the 
sentence, "You should go to the doctor." If you use , it sounds more like, "You are supposed to 

go to the doctor." has a much stronger tone and makes you sound like a know-it-all telling people 

whattodo. For making suggestions, it is customary to use the comparison grammar instead. 

For this reason, this grammar is almost never used to directly tell someone what to do. It is usually used in 
reference to oneself where you can be as bossy as you want or in a neutral context where circumstances 
dictate what is proper and what is not. One such example would be a sentence like, "We are supposed 
to raise our kids properly with a good education." 

Unlike the HiTJ grammar, there is no expectation that something is going to happen. Rather, this 
grammar describes what one should do in a given circumstance. In Japanese, you might define it as 
meaning . 

There is very little of grammatical interest. works just like a regular noun and so you can 

conjugate it as n 1 / ^ce7z'dTL} , and so on. The only thing to note here is that when 

you're using it with TlTS] , the verb meaning "to do", you can optionally drop the T5J from riT^A. 

to produce rTT/YjSJ . You can do this with this verb only and it does not apply for any other verbs 
even if the verb is written as flTSJ such as ffS-SJ , the verb meaning "to rub". 


Using for actions that should be done 


Attach to the action that should be done 

Examples 

1 . TjT) -»• 

2 . 

For the generic "to do " verb TlTiSJ only, you can remove the \^>\ 
Example: ^ iT/Y^f 
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Examples 

Before buying something, one should think well on whether it's really necessary or not. 

2. mxm(DrztbT:&-DTt>, 

Even if it is, for example, for the country, I don't think the country's citizens should be deceived. 

3. ittixa o , 

trc* (issiffM) 

With cases coming out of depositors suing large banks, the Financial Services Agency decided it 
should prioritize relief for victims and urge banks to strengthen measures for crime prevention. 


6.2.3 Using l>\<J to describe what one tries to do 

Vocabulary 

1. [TIAj • do • W"1'0 - conjunctive form 

2. SlA [(i - ^ • IA] (i-adj) - fast; early 

3. 'JiS [TX • lb\ (u-verb) - to go home 

4. ^fjS [lA^Ay-O-] -preparations 

5. Tib (exception) - to do 

6. bntsblb UfC • (ru-verb) - to begin 

7. So • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

8. fjTlb [Tr • ^ • 35] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

9. Trz) [3SP& • z>] (u-verb) - to conduct, to carry out 

10. Ixtit [U • If Aj] - exam 

11. [Co -t) N <] - pass (as in an exam) 

12. |g [Bi-Ajtf.] - everybody 

13. — it-Han [lAo • be O • If Aj • #)IA] -with utmost effort 

14. [/Vo • f^do] - study 

15. ^'4k [Cl A j • P] -from nowon 

16. [35 • cf-'pA • -guest, customer 

17. 2315 [TclA • Tb] - interaction 

18. 3SP [^df • <‘t5] - teller window, counter; point of contact 

19. cfcO - more 
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20. Tm [C®z> • DO] -fulfilled 

21. fr< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

22. [d: • 0«fc <] -effort 

23. #5 [^IA • 5] (u-verb) - to go; to come (humble) 


Grammatically, rx<J is really a conjunctive form (iH^fl5) of , similar to what the te-form does 

to connect another phrase. However, what needs mentioning here is that by changing it into a conjunctive 
and adding a predicate, the meaning of TAX) changes from the ordinary meaning of . While 

describes a strong suggestion, changing it to TX<J allows you to describe what one did 
in order to carry out that suggestion. Take a look that the following examples to see how the meaning 
changes. 


1. P< * l 2 Ji5X^o 

Should go home early. 

2. v D bn&b Tc . o 

In trying to go home early, started the preparations. 

As we can see in this example, adding the CttnlsbTii tells us what the subject did in order to 

carry out the action he/she was supposed to do. In this way we can define TX< J as meaning, "in order 
to" or "in an effort to". Similarly, TX<J might mean the Japanese equivalent of TDXD cb,l?o"CJ or 
. This is a very seldom-used old-fashioned expression and is merely presented here to 
completely cover all aspects of . 


Using fX< J for actions that are attempted to be done 


Attach TX<J to the action that is attempted to be done 
Examples 

1 . 'iTz> -*• 

2 . 

Same as , you can remove the TSJ for the generic "to do " verb \~$^>\ only 

Example: iTS-l-AX ^-1TX< 


Examples 

1. <\ 0~ClASo 

Everybody is studying very hard in an effort to pass the exam. 

2. XDT5HDTl^<X<^DTSlU0S^ 

We are working from here in an effort to provide a enriched window for customer interaction. 
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6.2.4 Using J to describe things one must not do 

Vocabulary 

1. [cfr- • tf/u • ttlA] - imperfective form 

2. TtZ) • Z)] (u-verb) - to conduct, to carry out 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. Zfi~ - garbage 

5. [T • ~C^>] (ru-verb) - to throw away 

6. Tlik [&A j • tf'Aj] - safety 

7. JaM [^ • 15] - measures 

8. VoT • Ti^] (ru-verb) - to forget 


Moving on to yet another from of is . This is undoubtedly related to the TTJ 

negative ending we learned in a previous section. However, it seems to be a conjugation of an old 
of [s\t) s E>j . I have no idea what that means and you don’t have to either. The only thing we need 
to take away from this is that expresses the opposite meaning of as an action that 

one must not do. I suppose the short and abrupt ending of the form makes this more useful for 

laying out rules. In fact, searching around on google comes up with a bunch of TA.L/ • J or 

"do’s and don’ts". (A.U is an older form of which I doubt you’ll ever need.) 


Using J for actions that must not be done 


Attach J to the action that must not be done 

Examples 

1. 'PrT) -»• ft 5 /Aft' 6 if 

2. T5 -*• 

Same as , you can remove the TSJ for the generic "to do " verb riTSJ only 

Example: + — > It 'Aft' 1 (3 T 


Examples 

i. zfsjrcs/'^re-fo 

You must not throw away trash. 


2. 

You must not forget the safety measures. 
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6.3 Expressing the minimum expectation (7T cE^ 7T1T6 k 


In this section, we'll learn various ways to express the minimum expectation. This grammar is not used 
as often as you might think as there are many situations where a simpler expression would sound more 
natural, but you should still become familiar with it. 

6.3.1 Using r(7r)cS^J to describe the minimum requirement 

Vocabulary 

1. fA VOltO] - me; myself; I 

2. XiR [tl • dfti] - child 

3. [7c • A. §] (ru-verb) - to eat 

4. ^t< [ON * <] (u-verb) - to go 

5. 15 [ON • G] (u-verb) - to say 

6. [cfc • Tj] (u-verb) - to read 

7. [Ukb< • 7cl/N] - homework 

8. [3333 • l''] (i-adj) - numerous 

9. eX O' - bathroom; toilet 

10. BTfI&I [G • TT/o] - time 

11 . cGS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

12. So# [33 • AN'S] - money 

13. {rJ [T^ld/A^A,] - what 

14. HjMX) [Tr • ^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

15. 33#t^ [33 • XAj • <GG] - box lunch 

16. MG [7G • G] (u-verb) - to buy 

17. S/u 7c - you (slang) 

18. 'MT5Aj [6< • TsAj] (na-adj) - easy 

19. e.'P S . >- vitamin 

20. fUJiS [t TKj • dG] - health 

21. tSliE [(5- UcfcG] -guarantee 
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22. IT 5 (exception) - to do 

23. 1=15} [G • /I\/u] - oneself 

24. • t5] - fault, error 

25. lrg<!£>5 [d+ti • &>&] (ru-verb) - to recognize, to acknowledge 

26. f^S [t5/o • Tell] - problem 

27. [Ml • IT'D] - resolution 

28. • bcf] -textbook 

29. d: - more 

30. ~*5P Kj £. - properly 

31 . IA5 (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

32. [<Z"G -A) N <] - pass (as in an exam) 

33. — It [£><: • Gdl] -a few words 

34. <115 (ru-verb) - to give 

35. TLkjt£. - this sort of 

36. TLt- - event, matter 

37. (u-verb) - to become 

In English, we might say, "not even close" to show that not even the minimum expectation has been met. 
In Japanese, we can express this by attaching r^^.J to the object or verb that miserably failed to 
reach what one would consider to be a bare minimum requirement. Conversely, you can also use the 
same grammar in a positive sense to express something is all you need. 


Using r(7r)c^7Lj to describe the minimum requirement 


For nouns: Attach FcTtl! or rTr^'^.J to the minimum requirement. 

Examples 

1. fAc^X. - even me 

2. - even children 

For verbs: Change the verb to the stem and attach T . For verbs in te-form, attach T c^J 
to rx/TrJ . 

Examples 

1 . 

2. IK — >■ 

3. loKte -► 

4. Ini A/C IA 5 -> IiA/C^7tl/5 
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Examples 

1. Ts 

There was so much homework, I didn't even have time to go to the bathroom. 

2. {qJTTtitlj^Sc^o 

The least you need is money and you can do anything. 

3. 

I didn't even have money to buy lunch. 

For nouns only , you can add TT:'] and use rTr^^.J instead of just r^^.J . There are no grammatical 
differences but it does sound a bit more emphatic. 

i. fc/vTziatm^ ^u«t5 0 

If even I can do it, it should be a breeze for you. 


You can also attach to the stem of verbs to express a minimum action for a result. This is 

usually followed up immediately by f’T&j to show that the minimum action is done (or not). If the verb 
happens to be in a te-form, IcEX.} can also be attached directly to the end of the T “C J or TTr J of 
the te-form. 


If you just eat vitamins, your health will be guaranteed. 

The problem won't be solved if you don't even recognize your own mistake, you know. 

If only I had read the textbook more properly, I could have passed. 

4. — f!o T < nXKtyAjUyt. Tz 0 

If you only had said something things wouldn't have turned out like this. 


6.3.2 r(Tr)-rej - Older version of 

Vocabulary 

1. & [T)7cU] - me; myself; I 

2. [d • dlti] - child 

3. IZCD - this (abbr. of IZTl CD) 

4. [~Ckj • -genius 

5. 'jilTTb VO • 1T^>] (u-verb) - to understand 
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6. Stijf! [cr/u-^cfc^] - nervousness 

7. Tib (exception) - to do 

8. dl - a peek 

9. [A • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

10. Sdl - event, matter 

11. ttj^S [Tr • ^ • S] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

12. A [7>A] - person 

13. [fc'A • D] - Kanji 

14. £[]S [U • S] (u-verb) - to know 

15. [t^A • A] - student 

16. AS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

r(7T)lT , oJ is a older variation of r(7r)cE'AJ that is not as commonly used. It is essentially inter- 
changeable with f(TT)^AJ except that it is generally used only with nouns. 


r(7r)lT6J is used in the same way as f (TT)^^ lJ for nouns 


For nouns: Attach TlTS] or rTr^SJ to the minimum requirement. 
Examples 

1. fAlTS - Even me 

2. - Even children 


Examples 

1 . T(D3iT(D%kTTE-)OlTEt&1:'-orco 

Even a genius such as myself couldn't solve it. 

I was so nervous that I couldn't even take a quick peek. 

3. TAJ AttATrUd; ! 

There are no students that don't even know the f A J Kanji! 
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6.3.3 T - It's not even worth considering 

Vocabulary 

1. [335 • £) N ] (na-adj) - foolish 

2. [tTAj • G] - Kanji 

3. - Hiragana 

4. otCj [ct • Cj] (u-verb) - to read 

5. ftp&i [IT'D • HAj] - marriage 

6. [~£F • IT'D] - counter for span of month(s) 

7. I'D • ^ • z>] (u-verb) - to go out with; to accompany 

8. %nM - eventually 

9. S0T15 [lOti'' • Tl5] (ru-verb) - to separate; to break up 

10. TTP [TclA • £) v < ] -college 

11. MS [Tz> • 5 5] - high school 

12. 2AH [TzT) • z>] -graduate 

13. Tib (exception) - to do 


This grammar comes from the adjective mtFJ which means to be foolish or stupid. However, in this 
case, you're not making fun of something, rather by using ["335£FJ , you can indicate that something 
is so ridiculous that it's not even worth considering. In English, we might say something like, "Are you 
kidding? I can't touch my knees much less do a full split!" In this example, the full split is so beyond the 
person's abilities that it would be foolish to even consider it. 


Examples 

Forget about Kanji, I can't even read Hiragana! 

2 . K&m[£Z33t)\ 27 ^#^!^ 

We eventually broke up after going out two months much less get married. 

3. 

I didn't even graduate from high school much less college. 


This grammar is rarely used and is primarily useful for JLPT level 1 . The expression T JiTlbt )'' J is far 
more common and has a similar meaning. However, unlike r335£) N J which is used as an adjective, 
r df is attached directly to the noun, adjective, or verb. 

1 . 5 £\ ! 

Forget about Kanji, I can't even read Hiragana! 
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6.4 Showing signs of something (S:£) n Dn ~#)<) 

In this lesson, we'll learn various expressions involving how to describe people who are expressing them- 
selves without words. For example, we'll learn how to say expressions in Japanese such as "They acted 
as if they were saying goodbye," "He acted disgusted," and "She acts like she wants to go." 


6.4.1 Showing outward signs of an emotion using T J 

Vocabulary 

1. M [nY 3 ] (na-adj) disagreeable; unpleasant 

2. 'ffpn [CPO • l''] (i-adj) - scary 

3. SUn Un] (i-adj) - happy 

4. IiL'Ttf'lA'' [(i • Tftf'Ul'O (i-adj) - embarrassing 

5. Pi'' [(iY 3 • (i-adj) - fast; early 

6. ITS (exception) - to do 

7. {rJ - what 

8. nS (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 

9. 'i&tn [tl s (D • C/J;] - she; girlfriend 

10. [JdcT] - morning 

11. [33 • tilt] (u-verb) - to cause, to wake someone 

12. - type 

13. - referring to one's in-group, i.e. company, etc. 

14. [71 • - child 

15. y—)\s - pool 

16. AS [(iU • 5] (u-verb) - to enter 

17. IIS [D • tyz>] - reason 

18. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

19. SYUn [(5- Un] (i-adj) - desirable 

20. Sb— curry 

21. [7c • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

22. W. [1) 2) bA] - 1) one's own home; 2) house 
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23. 'JiS [fTX • 5] (u-verb) - to go home 

24. T <" - soon 

25. J - computer, PC 

26. (u-verb) - to use 

27. [Ky/uAi] - everybody 

28. -f^UT 7 - Italy 

29. [l 1 ' • <] (u-verb) - to go 

30. fA [foTcU] - me, myself, I 

31. [c£ • c^/u] - budget 

32. <Ez> - how 

33. cATTti - very 

34. tlUlA [Jj-Y 3 • OC] (i-adj) - suspicious; dubious; doubtful 

35. m [CS] - wife 

36. Ay 7 ?' -bag 

37. - that sort of 

38. EiAj - object (short for Ei(D) 

39. m.Z) • Z)] (u-verb) - to buy 

40. IK [JOIT] - meaning; reason; can be deduced 

41 . I-L'lf [(i • ifAUA'D • T 3 ] - one who easily feels or acts embarrassed 

42. [A A • tfD • "V 3 ] - one who easily feels cold 

43. MtfOI . H [c&O • tfD • "V 3 ] - one who easily feels hot 

44. - Minnesota 

45. H6lT [< • 6 T] (u-verb) - to live 

46. [C6 • O'*] (i-adj) - harsh 


The grammar is used when you want to make an observation about how someone is feeling. 

This is simply an observation based on some type of sign(s). Therefore, you would not use it for your 
own emotions since guessing about your own emotions is not necessary. This grammar can only be used 
with adjectives so you can use this grammar to say, "He is acting scared," but you cannot say "He acted 
surprised," because "to be surprised" is a verb in Japanese and not an adjective. This grammar is also 
commonly used with a certain set of adjectives related to emotions such as: H/jlJ v PffplAj v TMU 
l/VJ . or . 
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Examples 

Hurry up and come here. What are you acting all embarrassed for? 

My girlfriend is the type to show dislike towards getting woken up early in the morning. 
Our child acts afraid about entering a pool without any reason. 


This grammar is also used to observe very frankly on what you think someone other than yourself wants. 
This involves the adjective r§KlA'J for things one wants or the conjugation for actions one 

wants to do, which is essentially a verb conjugated to an i-adjective. This type of grammar is more suited 
for things like narration in a story and is rarely used in this fashion for normal conversations because of 
its impersonal style of observation. For casual conversations, it is more common to use T Tr Ucfc z>i 
such as in, \~h U— Ucfc z>o J . For polite conversations, it is normal to not make any 
assumptions at all or to use the ["ATlJ sentence ending such as in T J or 


Examples 

1. ^CAVZI^^Tc^'Bo 

(He) soon acts like wanting to use computer as soon as (he) gets home. 

Everybody is acting like they want to go to Italy but it’s suspicious whether I can go or not going by 
my budget. 
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My wife was showing signs of wanting a Louis Vuitton bag but there's no way I can buy something 
like that! 


is also used with TMJ to indicate a type of person that often feels a certain way such as 
ri'L'lf ' IT Off 0 M J (one who easily feels or acts embarrassed)^ T Mlf 0 M J (one who easily feels 
cold)s or (one who easily feels hot). 


I'm the type who easily gets cold and so living in Minnesota was painful. 


6.4.2 Using to act as if one might do something 

Vocabulary 

1. 15 [U • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

2. 7t\— JU - ball 

3. [(i< • (id] -explosion 

4. iTiS (exception) - to do 

5. JjsJBtj' [/J\< • 6 Cj] (u-verb) - to expand; to swell 

6. &AjTz - you (slang) 

7. [ H# [£) N /u • liU] - relation, relationship 

8. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. Win • 15 i] - she; girlfriend 

10. ® [Mi] - he; boyfriend 

11. WM [Cj • U] - ignore 

12. [^©5] -yesterday 

13. DtDp [IfAj • M - quarrel 

14. {qj - what 

15. W-M • ^] (na-adj) - coolness; calmness 

16. II [M3] -face 

We just learned how to observe the emotions and feelings of other by using T J with adjectives. 
But what about verbs? Indeed, there is a separate grammar used to express the fact that someone else 
looks like they are about to do something but actually does not. Similar to the f J grammar, this 
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is usually not used in normal everyday conversations. I have seen it several times in books and novels 
but have yet to hear this grammar in a conversation. 

For the regular non-past, non-negative verb, you must first conjugate the verb to the negative ending with 
r Kj J , which was covered here. Then, you just attach [ 0 J to the end of the verb. For all other 
conjugations, nothing else is necessary except to just add r(3:£) N D J to the verb. The most common 
verb used with this grammar is . It is also usually used with the T (TJ target particle attached 

to the end of . 

This grammar is completely different from the I " 0 J used to express amounts and the f (3:£) N 0 J 
used to express the proximity of an action. 



Examples 

1. J]^6A,W/co 

The ball was expanding as if it was going to explode. 

She ignored him as if to say, "You have nothing to do with this." 

Has a calm face as if [he] didn't say anything during the fight yesterday. 

6.4.3 Using \tsb < J to indicate an atmosphere of a state 

Vocabulary 

1. li! [&■?] - puzzle 
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2. fiftSS [O' • - secret 

3. j£|£] [O' • (il<] - irony 

4. MM ldz> • cfc5] - leaves changing color 

5. UtC • ^5] (u-verb) - to begin 

6. T'O'tT'O - completely 

7. %k. [&^] - autumn 

8. [<.z> • - air; atmosphere 

9. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

10. - that sort of 

11. II [£) N 3o] -face 

12. ITS (exception) - to do 

13. OSl'' (i-adj) - skillful; delicious 

14. I#0£] [t^O • #)IA] -explanation 

15. [7? • ^ • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 

16. fOtj - always 

17. mz> [ON • Z)] (u-verb) - to say 

18. [~t) N 7c] - way of doing ~ 

19. it [cfrhjtT] - everybody 

20. 5ft [l^] (na-adj) disagreeable; unpleasant 


By now, you're probably thinking, "Ok, we've done adjectives and verbs. What about nouns?" As a matter 
of fact, there is a similar grammar that is used usually for nouns and na-adjectives. It is used to indicate 
that something is showing the signs of a certain state. Unlike the grammar, there is no action 

that indicates anything; merely the atmosphere gives off the impression of the state. Just like the previous 
grammar we learned in this section, this grammar has a list of commonly used nouns such as riilJ v 
rfiftSSJ v or . This grammar is used by simply attaching !"<!£>< J to the noun or na-adjective. 

The result then becomes a regular u-verb. 
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Examples 

With the leaves starting to change color, the air came to become quite autumn like. 

Even having that kind of puzzled look done to me, I can't explain it very well, you know. 

3. LOti^<£lA/cSlA7o£:U7c6^ t^cfco 

You'll make everyone dislike you if you keep speaking with that ironic tone, you know. 


For a whole slew of additional real world examples, check out the jeKai entry. It states that the grammar 
can be used for adverbs and other parts of speech but none of the numerous examples show this and 
even assuming it's possible, it's probably not practiced in reality. 


6.5 Formal expressions of non-feasibility 


We learned how to express feasibility in the section on the potential form quite a while ways back. In this 
section, we'll learn some advanced and specialized ways to express certain types of feasibility or the lack 
thereof. Like much of the grammar in the Advanced Section, the grammar covered here is mostly used 
for written works and rarely used in regular speech. 
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6.5.1 Expressing the inability to not do using 

Vocabulary 

1. #•§ [X • 5] (ru-verb) - to obtain 

2. MUl [IA • X] - intention; aim; design 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

5. [It • (ru-verb) - to eat 

6. Tf<. [ON * <] (u-verb) - to go 

7. 71© - this (abbr. of TLVKD) 

8. - TV, television 

9. TlTl-this 

10. i^± [ON * Deb D>] - greater or equal 

11. [HtD ’ tl^] (ru-verb) - to break 

12. I/tUON • UlA] (i-adj)-new 

13. MD [£) N • D>] (u-verb) - to buy 

14. Tod: - the whole time, all along 

15. Do 1 ® [£) v • sT/u] - tolerance; self-control 

16. ttas [DcbD • TcO'O - situation 

17. ffilSit [IT • ON • UT>] - dentist 

18. ±W] [DcbD • D] - superior; boss 

19. IS [(T&U] - story 

20. H< [^ • <] (u-verb) - to ask; to listen 

21 . <Ez> OTti - by any means, no matter what 

22. [T 3 n 0 N - ^)N'o\] -overseas 

This grammar is used when there's something that just can't be helped and must be done. It is the 
negative version of the grammar we previously covered for something that has to be done. It uses the 
negative of the verb I" #•§ J or "obtain", to roughly mean that "one cannot obtain not doing of an action". 
This means that you can't not do something even if you wanted to. As a result of the use of double 
negatives, this grammar carries a slight suggestion that you really don't want to do it, but you have to 
because it can't be helped. Really, the negative connotation is the only difference between this grammar 
and the grammar we covered in this "have to" section. That, and the fact that this grammar is fancier and 
more advanced. 
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This grammar uses an archaic negative form of verbs that ends in r~cT-SJ . It is really not used in 
modern Japanese with the exception of this grammar and some expressions such as . 

The rules for conjugation are the same as the negative verbs, except this grammar attaches l~ ci'-SJ 
instead. To reiterate, all you have to do is conjugate the verb to the negative form and then replace the 
with r^'SJ . The two exception verbs are TlTijSJ which becomes rt^cfSJ and l"<-5J 
which becomes . Finally, all that's left to be done is to attach to the verb. It is 

also not uncommon to use Hiragana instead of the Kanji. 


Using for actions that must be done 


• To say that you can't not do something replace the I’&l'U part of the negative verb with TcfiSJ 

, then attach to the end of the verb. 

Examples 

1 . -> -► -> 

2 . Tt < — * —>■ — »• 

* Exceptions: 

1. T3 

2 . < 5 -> -> 


Examples 

If this TV breaks even more, there’s no choice but to buy a new one. 

2. Ton'll 

I tolerated it all this time but in this situation, I can't not go to the dentist. 

Hearing the story from the boss, it seems like I can't not go on a business trip overseas no matter 
what. 


6.5.2 Expressing the inability to stop doing something using HPCMe:# 

Vocabulary 


1 . ittJ [Y 3 • Tj] (u-verb) - to stop 

2. 4±Td [U • t) s 7z] - way, method 

3. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 
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4. Ui - it can't be helped, nothing can be done 

5. 'M-S) [x. • S>] (ru-verb) - to obtain 

6. [G • - reason; cause 

7. [~C • - procedure, paperwork 

8. [J$< • T\TS>\ (ru-verb) - to be late 

9. iftlf [t> s Tj:E) • if] - without exception, without fail 

10. 3II#§ VCihj • 6 < ] -contact 

11 . H(D - this (abbr. of UtKD) 

12. [G • G'G] -job 

13. SftGl'' [ceU • GG] (i-adj) - strict 

14. JSiQ: [^IG • i^/u] - recent; lately 

15. [/J\ • ttl'' • - recession, depression 

16. IffL/l'' [S7c6> • GIG] (i-adj) - new 

17. M TDlTSb [cfr • Ofr'S] (u-verb) - to be found 

18. [Get G • TclG] - situation 


This grammar is very similar to the one we just learned above except that it uses the verb Tilitj J to 
say that one cannot obtain the stopping of something. Remember that we normally can't just attach the 
r^J direct object particle to verbs, so this is really a set expression. Just like the previous grammar 
we learned, it is used to describe something that one is forced to do due to some circumstances. The 
difference here is that this is a complete phrase, which can be used for a general situation that doesn't 
involve any specific action. In other words, you're not actually forced to do something; rather it describes 
a situation that cannot be helped. If you have already learned or T Oi , this 

grammar means pretty much the same thing. The difference lies in whether you want to say, "Looks like 
we're stuck" vs "Due to circumstances beyond our control..." 

Since this is a set expression, there are really no grammar points to discuss. You only need to take the 
phrase and use it as you would any regular relative clause. 


Examples 

i . (LcfcD 

If the paperwork should be late due to uncontrollable circumstance, please make sure to contact 
us. 

ttlGWCTo 

This job may be bad but because (I) can't find a new job due to the recent economic downturn, it's 
a situation where nothing can be done. 
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6.5.3 Expressing what cannot be done with T J 

Vocabulary 

1 . (ru-verb) - to be unable to; to find difficult (unpleasant, awkward, painful) to do; 

2. yTlsbib [^ • isb^] (ru-verb) - to decide 

3. Tib (exception) - to do 

4. (u-verb) - to become 

5. LLOb - this (abbr. of LLTiOb) 

6. ±l§ [tf] - place, spot 

7. £- - a little 

8. TTz. - again 

9. 00)11 [/'vo • <E] - separate 

10. #IS [fr^lA • c*] - meeting 

11. IxftS [TO • ttS] (ru-verb) - to establish 

12. MX [71 • CAj] - personal 

13. ti^lx [Get 5 • (5G>] - information 

14. [?9 • ^.lA] - disclosure; leakage 

15. [Tcfr - (na-adj) - speedy; prompt 

16. [TclA • 3$G>] - dealing with; support 

17. Mz> [Tlft v • G] (u-verb) - to wish; to request 

18. ikT [lA/c • T] (u-verb) - to do (humble) 


The meaning and usage of T M'S 5 J is covered pretty well in this jeKai entry with plenty of examples. 
While much of this is a repetition of what’s written there, TTTTliSJ is a ru-verb that is used as a suffix 
to other verbs to express a person's inability, reluctance, or refusal to do something 

is often used in the negative as to indicate that there is a possibility that the 

verb in question might happen. As the jeKai entry mentions, this is usually in reference to something bad, 
which you might express in English as, "there is a risk that..." or "there is a fear that..." 

One important thing that the jeKai doesn't mention is how you would go about using this grammar. It's 
not difficult and you may have already guessed from the example sentences that all you need to do is 
just attach or rMQt&lAJ to the stem of the verb. 
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Using for things that cannot be done 


* To say that something cannot be done using , change the verb to the stem and attach 

TMaSJ . 

Examples 

1. -► 

2. -► UfrteS 

* rMStSJ is a ru-verb so use the negative to say that something (bad) might happen. 

Examples 

1 . «S -> « 0 fc'teS -> « 0 MattL \ 


Examples 

Since making a decision here is impossible, let's set up a separate meeting again. 

2 . ^6D3^7r(is mxm$mm : &ot)'tem\(DT:, 

At this rate, there is a possibility that personal information might leak so I request that this be dealt 
with promptly. 


6.6 Tendencies 


In this lesson, we will go over various types of grammar that deal with tendencies. Like much of the 
Advanced Section, all the grammar in this lesson are used mostly in written works and are generally not 
used in conversational Japanese. 


6.6.1 Saying something is prone to occur using T 

Vocabulary 

1. MS [d* • S] (ru-verb) - to see 

2. £iS (u-verb) - to become 

3. DSkI [O-cfcS • - disease; sickness 

4. filSE [£) N < • "HA] - decision; settlement 
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5. [U/o*C!<] - report; statement; filing a return 

6. [£) N < • "Cl/' • UA j - IK.] - final income tax return 

7. iSTlS VoT • tlS] (ru-verb) - to forget 

8. ["C • T)T)^] - procedure, paperwork 

9. bbtF [SIT] - being away from home 

10. MB [£) N • "Cl'] - household 

11. ^ [lA<fe] - dog 

12. [10S] - cat 

13. Si&b [TTlT • #)] - recommendation 

14. Sell V5^5 • JTVd] -father 

15. W - everybody 

16. /0I6 [U/o • (i°l/'] - worry; concern 

17. ITS (exception) - to do 


This is arguably the most useful grammar in this lesson in terms of practically. By that, I mean that it's 
the only grammar here that you might actually hear in a regular conversation though again, it is far more 
common in a written context. 

With this grammar, you can say that something is likely to occur by simply attaching \ IfTs J to the stem 
of the verb. While, is a suffix, it works in much same way as a noun or na-adjective. In other 

words, the result becomes a description of something as being likely. This means that we can do things 
like modifying nouns by attaching and other things we're used to doing with na-adjectives. You 

can also say that something is prone to be something by attaching to the noun. 

As the word "prone" suggest, WT5J is usually used for tendencies that are bad or undesirable. 
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Examples 

Filing income taxes is one of those processes that one is prone to forget. 

For families that tend to be away from home, cats are recommended over dogs. 
Father is prone to illness and everybody is worried. 

For more examples, check out the WWWJDIC examples. 


6.6.2 Describing an ongoing occurrence using 

Vocabulary 

1 . 5F b t 1- TV, television 

2. M.5 [cfr • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

3. [ft • 5] (ru-verb) - to sleep 

4. [ft ft • 5] (u-verb) - to think 

5. ft <5 (u-verb) - to become 
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6. AHRO [/SO • t) s • A IS] - hangover 

7. [ISA • 33] (u-verb) - to feel pain 

8. si [SAA] - head 

9. fl$AS [33$ • AS] (ru-verb) - to hold something down; to grasp 

10. bA U - bathroom; toilet 

11. AS [(30 • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

12. A [A67c] - body 

13. ISIS (i-adj) - good 

14. Sifi [$0 • A A/] -recent; lately 

15. ikM [if A • if AA - not at all (when used with negative) 

16. jIBj [SA • AS] -exercise 

17. ITS (exception) - to do 

18. His, [T?A • A] - electricity; (electric) light 

19. SsPP [tflS • 7>A] - manufactured goods, product 

20. [(fo • SA] - development; growth; advancement 

21 . ~Dt IS (ru-verb) - to lead 

22. A— bAA TTO - hard disk 

23. I?j 1 [AS • DetS] -capacity 

24. - increasingly 

25. A^IA [3333 • gO] (i-adj) -big 

26. &S (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

27. A [ISA] - now 

28. HA [(3 • (5A] - Japan 

29. [Skt>S • SA] - lifetime 

30. [S • AS] - employment 

31. Att [3SA j - AS] - long service 

32. [Set • TTD\ -order 

33. [33i A • AS • Set • VCD\ - seniority system 

34. IS [IS • S] (u-verb) - to say 

35. IHfr [A A - AS] - customary practice 

36. iSAlS [<T • flS] (ru-verb) - to collapse; to crumble 
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T 'D'D J is a verb modifier that can be attached to the stem of verbs to express an ongoing occurrence. 
Though the meaning stays essentially the same, there are essentially two ways to use this grammar. The 
first is almost identical to the grammar. You can use I'D'Dj to describe an action that 

is taking place while another action is ongoing. However, there are several major differences between 
I'D'Dj and . First, the tone of ['D'D J is very different from that of and 

you would rarely, if ever, use it for regular everyday occurences. To go along with this, T 'D'D J is more 
appropriate for more literary or abstract actions such as those involving emotions or thoughts. Second, 
is used to describe an auxiliary action that takes place while the main action is going on. 
However, with I'D'Dj , both actions have equal weight. 

For example, it would sound very strange to say the following. 


(Sounds unnatural) 


Don't watch TV while sleeping! 


The second way to use this grammar is to express the existence of a continuing process by using TS 
5 J , the verb for existence. Everything is the same as before except that you attach TSSJ to ['D'Dj 
to produce . This is often used in magazine or newspaper articles to describe a certain 

trend or tide. 


Using to describe a repetitive occurrence 


* To describe an ongoing action, attach ['D'D J to the stem of the verb. 
Examples 

1. US H -D'D 

2. Jj?o JjgU SLVTO 

* To show the existence of a trend or tide, add TSSJ to \~DD)\ 

Example: ££5 — >■ — *■ -h- ttODDSS 


Examples 

Went into the bathroom while holding an aching head from a hangover. 

While thinking it's bad for body, haven't exercised at all recently. 

3 . n^m^TzmiT-Dn-z, 

Lead by the advancement of electronic products, hard disk drive capacities are becoming ever 
larger. 
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4. ^6DH^7r(^ 

In today's Japan, hiring practices like life-time employment and age-based ranking are tending to 
break down. 


For more examples, check out the WWWJDIC examples. 


6.6.3 Describing a negative tendency using 1^60 

Vocabulary 

1. Mb'* [t^6 • l 1 '] (na-adj) - distasteful, hateful 

2. i&Tf'JiE [U • TzAj • Ucfc5] -dependence; addiction 

3. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

4. [2$3$ • l''] (i-adj) - numerous 

5. [Tcb'' • • t^T'O - college student 

6. ftfttJJEl [L>tsb • ^0 -If] - closing day; deadline 

7. cr 0 cf 0 - at the last moment; just barely 

8. ^iUt [UkD< • Tel''] - homework 

9. (u-verb) - to do 

10. ZI—^V >3? - coding 

11. [it • z^] (na-adj) - likable; desirable 

12. [thU • (iO • U^>] - developer 

13. -toV’kjt. - properly 

14. ITS (exception) - to do 

15. h - document 

16. {Tfti [c^< • t2T'0 -creation 

17. [Ctyz> • /I\/w] - sufficient, adequate 

18. h - test 

19. M?> [ 23 21 7c • 5] (u-verb) - to shirk 

T 6 O'* 7^' S3 5 J is a fixed expression used to describe a bad tendency or habit. I suspect that Tcf 6 
f'J here might have something to do with the word for hateful: r^l^J . However, unlike , 

which is a na-adjective, the in this grammar functions as a noun. This is made plain by the 
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fact that the Itf J particle comes right after r^BlAj , which is not allowed for adjectives. The rest of 
the phrase is simply expressing the fact that the negative tendency exists. 


Using to describe a negative tendency 


•The in this grammar functions as a noun. is simply the existence verb for 

inanimate objects. 

Example: 


Examples 

A lot of college students have a bad tendency of not doing their homework until just barely it's due 
date. 

C ' ) v i o 

Developers that like coding have a bad tendency to neglect proper documents and adequate test- 
ing. 


6.7 Advanced Volitional ~h x '5'D) 


We learned in a previous lesson that the volitional form is used when one is set out to do something. In 
this section, we’re going to cover some other ways in which the volitional form is used, most notably, the 
negative volitional form. 


6.7.1 Negative Volitional 

Vocabulary 

1. M.5 [cfr • <5] (ru-verb) - to see 

2. 'if<. [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. Tib (exception) - to do 

4. 5^5 [< • 5] (exception) - to come 

5. ££<5 (u-verb) - to become 

6. [&IA • TT] - other party 

7. m [If A j] -sword 
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8. MA [It'D • CAj] - master, expert 

9. T:z> - (things are) that way 

10. [L) s Aj • TzAj] (na-adj) - simple 

11. [7T • T>] (u-verb) - to win 

12. Tz A jL& - that sort of 

13. [Tj • AY 1 ] - unreasonable; excessive 

14. [L>®> • JzAj] - method 

15. ISSbS [A A • (ru-verb) - to recognize, to acknowledge 

16. TzCD - that (abbr. of TzTKD) 

17. m [A^] -time 

18. >AU“C UTz) • UA] - by no means; decidedly 

19. ® [Mr] - he; boyfriend 

20. [&> • z>] (u-verb) - to meet 

21. <[> [AAA>] - heart; mind 

22. [cE - tibib] (ru-verb) - to decide 

23. S<7) - that (over there) (abbr. of SflCD) 

24. A [7>A] - person 

25. ~]§ [~d£] - counter for number of times 

26. Pi [z>Tz] - lie 

27. A>< (u-verb) - to be attached 

28. Iff 5 [A>7T • z>] (u-verb) - to swear, to pledge 

29. [SUTc] -tomorrow 

30. X°tsb7b (ru-verb) - to stop; to quit 

31 . 1^1 [(0 < ] - meat 

32. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

You may have seen the negative volitional form in a verb conjugation table and wondered, "What the 
heck is that used for?" Well the answer is not much, or to put it more accurately, there are various ways 
it can be used but almost all of them are extremely stiff and formal. In fact, it's so rare that I only found 
one explanation in English on the web or anywhere else. (I also found this one in Japanese.) 

The negative volitional is used to express negative intention. This means that there is a will for something 
to not happen or that someone is set out to not do something. As a result, because one is trying not to 
do something, it's probably not going to happen. Essentially, it is a very stiff and formal version of f Tr 
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U Z) J and ITzE) J . While this form is practically never used in daily conversations, you might still 
hear it in movies, etc. 

Verbs are conjugated to the negative volitional by simply attaching r^lAj to the verb. Another alternative 
is to attach T i£lAj to the stem. The conjugation for the negative volitional is quite different from those 
we are used to because it is always the last conjugation to apply even for the masu-form. There is no 
way to conjugate fiiSlAj to the masu-form, you simply attach to the masu-form conjugation. 


Using to express a will to not do something 


• For ru-verbs: Attach to the stem. 

Example: IA 

* For u-verbs: Attach T SIAJ to the end of the verb 

Example: i£lA 

• Exceptions: 

1. T5 -> T5SU or 

2. <C -5 — * “C 

* This conjugation must always come last. For masu-form, attach TSIAJ to the masu-form verb. 

Example: -» -> -*• 


Examples 

i. mmtmcDmxrLo 

Your opponent is a master of the sword. I doubt you can win so easily. 
I won't approve of such an unreasonable method ! 


We already learned that you could use the volitional form to say "let's" and to express an attempt do 
something. But that doesn't mean you can use the negative volitional to say "let's not" or "try not to". 
The tone of this grammar is one of very strong determination to not do something, as you can see in the 
following examples. 


1 . 

Until that time, I had decided in my heart to not meet him by any means. 
That person had sworn to never lie again. 


In order to express "let's not", you can use the verb, \ > plsb'£) J with the regular volitional. In order to 
express an effort to not do something, you can use f (ElTiSJ with the negative verb. 
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1. 10Cff<0W4!)J;5o 

Let's not go tomorrow, (lit: Let's quit going tomorrow.) 

2. I^A^AttuASCGTUSo 
Trying not to eat meat. 


6.7.2 Using the volitional to express a lack of relation 

Vocabulary 

1. I^AS [ft • AS] (ru-verb) - to eat 

2. : (t< [IG- <] (u-verb) - to go 

3. S>GO - that guy (derogatory) 

4. AA 1 [TclG •£)''<] -college 

5. AS [(iG • S] (u-verb) - to enter 

6. ft [cBTl] - me; myself; I (masculine) 

7. rm [Ij'Aj • (AGO - relation, relationship 

8. SS (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

9. B$fa3 [G • ITAj] - time 

10. ^z> [& • z>] (u-verb) - to match 

11. Pa E H;ica5 [A • (H • & • Z)] -to be in time 

12. JSiQ: [AlG • ceAj] - recent; lately 

13. - virus 

14. HiA) • DA<] (na-adj) - powerful, strong 

15. AlIKA'SA - program 

16. HGr [Go - L5] -execute 

17. 'AS (exception) - to do 

18. A— - page 

19. M.S [<A • S] (ru-verb) - to see 

20. [ITAj • HA] - infection 


We will now learn a grammar that's actually practical for everyday use using the negative volitional gram- 
mar. Basically, we can use both volitional and negative volitional forms to say it doesn't matter whether 
something is going to happen or not. This is done by attaching WJ to both the volitional and the 
negative volitional form of the verb that doesn't matter. 
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Using the volitional to express a lack of relation 


* Attach [m to the volitional and negative volitional form of the verb. 
Examples 

2. It< — > IlrdEA It< Si'' — > 


Examples 

Whether that guy is going to college or not, it has nothing to do with me. 

Whether there is time or not, there's nothing to do but make it on time. 

Udo 

The viruses lately have been strong and whether you run a program or not, I hear it will spread just 
by looking at the page. 


6.7.3 Using to express likelihood 

Vocabulary 

1 . (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

2. SIS [HAj • 1&Aj] (na-adj) - difficulty, distress 

3. Tib (exception) - to do 

4. 'TTk [d Kj • d] - hereafter 

5. [~te/u] - counter for year 

6. Alai [[CAj-ITAj] - human 

7. IE® [t5<£ < • tibhA -confrontation 

8. Po'M [TAj • TclA] -problem 

9. IE® • &)Aj] - front; facade 

10. [qld'nli? [TI • cf • &> • Z)] (u-verb) - to face each other 

11. [=16 [ch-T'tT • 6] - for one's self 

12. [MA • IT'D] -resolution 
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13. (u-verb) - to plan, to devise 

14. T:(D - that (abbr. of irTl©) 

15. J O J\0 - know-how 

16. 7k - next 

17. MM [$Ay • 5] - industry 

18. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

19. - scenario 

20. %^,-S [frAjJf • X7b] (ru-verb) - to think 

21. - of course 

22. [t^rt n • £_ • Tz>] - number of students 

23. )$/J> [IfAj • be b5] - decline, reduction 

24. IM1± UfAj • ^tb] - present time 

25. ^4 [b v o • - course of study 

26. Iff lx [OAj • - newly organized or established 

27. [Ucb< -efeb^ • b N ] - occupational studies 

28. %ft ) • (it/' • ^5] - reorganization 

29. ^4F*3 [b N • bbl'] - within study course 

30. □— X- course 

31. Bftll • /\/u] -reorganization 

32. [D • Tel/'] - period, era 

33. [35 • z>] (u-verb) - to match 

34. [/\/u • b N <] - reform 

35. jR&biS [Tidl • ibS] (ru-verb) - to request; to seek 


We already found out that the negative volitional can be used as kind of a formal version of I’ll' Ui z> J 
and rTc-5 z> J . You may wonder, how would you do the same thing for the volitional? The answer is to 
conjugate the verb from the formal state-of-being [TPfc&i to the volitional to produce [7:&> 

5 Z) J . Remember I’ll' U i 5 J can already be used as a polite form, so this form is even a step above 
that in formality. We'll see what kind of language uses this form in the examples. 
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Using to express likelihood 


* Attach iTH&TiZ)} to the noun, adjective, or verb. 
Examples 

1. SIS — > 

2 . 


Examples 

1. ^'&50*Ts l6TOIii'D^ ^6D 

.A OAOTA^©jllli£&5:v:AU7|' ; §;%A7clAo (from www.jkokuryo.com) 

I would like to directly approach problems that humans have likely encounter the next 50 years and 
while devising solutions, take that knowledge and think about scenarios that will become the next 
industry. 

(from www1.normanet.ne.jp) 

Of course, setting up new courses of study will likely be difficult with this period of decreasing 
student population but with reorganizations of occupational studies and courses within subjects, 
there is supposed to be demand for reform fit for this period. 


6.7.4 Using J as volitional for l"(Aj endings 

Vocabulary 

1 . (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

2. PlA [(AY 3 • IA] (i-adj) - fast; early 

3. TLRjTT. - what kind of 

4. ®pp [Ucfc5> • U7w] - product 

5. b - net 

6. BJxtS [(AA> • (A'lA] -selling 

7. [50 • fetf] - amount sold, sales 

8. [CD • (ru-verb) - to extend, to lengthen 

9. 15 [IA • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

10. W [tjCD] -object 

11. Mii [5>/w • df5>] -exercise 
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12. in SbTb [(iC ' • (ru-verb) - to begin 

13. IU [35^- • UN] (i-adj) - late 

14. Mi# [IfAj • Hz>] -health 

15. IM'* (i-adj) - good 

16. 05 [fr N • foS] (u-verb) - to change 

17. foB [^i Pz> ’ IC'D] - holiday, day off 

18. H(D - this (abbr. of CLtKD) 

19. HI# UTAj • ttl/'O - relation, relationship 


We learned in the lesson about formal grammar that Tl? little J was the negative of rU'E&SJ .So 
how would we say something like fTI'^>E>T)J but for the negative? The answer is to use yet another 
type of volitional for negatives and i-adjectives used only in formal and literary contexts. You can think of 
this grammar as a very old-fashioned version for i-adjectives and negative I’ll J endings. 

The conjugation rule is simple: remove the last TliJ and attach rt) NJ 5 ; 5J . You can use it for negatives 
and i-adjectives just like the f Tc. J past conjugation form. 


Using to express volition for flM endings 


• Drop the last ruj and attach lt) s:: 5z>i 
Examples 

2 . -► W-LLTbT) 


Examples 

It's not necessarily the case that sales go up just by selling any type of product on the net. 
Whether you start exercising early or late, the fact that it's good for your health doesn't change. 
Whether it's a holiday or not, it looks like it doesn't matter for this job. 
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6.8 Covered by something (7c6W\ l^chVls T < #)) 


This is a short lesson to cover several specialized expressions that describe the state of being covered 
by something. Mostly, we will focus on the differences between n and flfX&bJ . 


6.8.1 Using when an object is riddled everywhere with some- 

thing 

Vocabulary 

1. PalisU • ~Et) K • IA] - mistake 

2. HTX - garbage 

3. m [I5Z0] - dust 

4. H (D - this (abbr. of CLTKD) 

5. h - document 

6. [tf'/u • tf Ay] - not at all (when used with negative) 

7. [T 3 < • C • 7z~D] (u-verb) - to be useful 

8. UllA • Tel/ 1 *] - handheld (phone) 

g [~l3i/w] - counter for year 

10. {$Lz> [~Dt) s • Z)] (u-verb) - to use 

11. iM • if] - injury; scratch; scrape 

12. (u-verb) - to become 

13. - TV, television 

14. - properly 

15. [/J\ • < ] (u-verb) - to wipe; to dry 

16. <115 (ru-verb) - to give 


TTcBHJ is usually used when something is riddled everywhere. It generally carries a negative 
connotation. As a result, you’ll often see ricBHJ used with expressions like \ Pal 'M l "'7c E> HJ , l"Zf 
, or . There is no conjugation rule to cover here, all you need to do is attach TTc 

6 HJ to the noun that is just all over the place. You should treat the result just like you would a regular 
noun. 
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¥ Using fTc'BtTJ to describe the state of being riddled everywhere by something 


• Attach r7c6> W"J to the noun that is covering the object or place 

Examples 

1. PajiSlA [ajilllATcBlt (riddled with mistakes) 

2. — *■ ij£7c 6 IT (riddled with dust) 



Examples 

1. NilBiSl/'7c6W"Cx ^StETzTcttlAo 

This document is just riddled with mistakes and is not useful at all. 

2. }I^2^Pd^o-C7c6, 

After using cell phone for 2 years, it became covered with scratches. 

□ Notice how the T 6DJ particle is used to modify since rTcBltJ functions like a noun. 

Can you properly dust this TV completely covered in dust? 


6.8.2 Using T to describe a covering 

Vocabulary 

1. PajiSlA • IA] -mistake 

2. till - blood 

3. >'il - oil 

4. Zfi~ - garbage 

5. ® [TTtl] - he; boyfriend 

6. (u-verb) - to become 

7. Ip [ < 5S] - car 

8. jifll 5 • 0 ] -repair 

9. • (3: • 5] (u-verb) - to try one's best 

10. Tco 7c - only, merely 
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11. =£□ - kilo 

12. [(iU • 5] (u-verb) - to run 

13. FF [&H] - sweat 

14. ffiW'&l'' • Lt&L'O (i-adj) - shameful; deplorable 

may seem very similar to I’lcBW'J but there are some very important subtle differences. 
First, it's only used for actually physical objects so you can't say things like T PaliH like you 
can with ricBt-TJ . Plus, you can only use it for things that literally cover the object. In other words, 
you can't use it to mean "littered" or "riddled" like we have done with r?c6LtJ So you can use it for 
things like liquids and dust, but you can't use it for things like scratches and garbage. 

The grammatical rules are the same as f7c6>W"J . 


Using to describe a covering by sticking 


* Like I’Tc'BW'J , you attach to the noun that is doing covering. 

Examples 

1. Dll -► (covered in blood) 

2. >4 — *■ (covered in oil) 

* You can only use \ for physical objects that literally covers the object. 
Examples 

1. (not a physical object) 

2. Zfi~ (doesn't actually cover anything) 


Examples 

1 . M(D{&mzWM'O^GTc.o 

While becoming covered in oil, he worked hard at fixing the car. 

2. /cole l=Fm£:^o7c/ct:rC\ 

It's pitiful that one gets covered in sweat from running just 1 kilometer. 


6.8.3 rif< #)J to express entirety 

Vocabulary 


1 . H [ < 3] - black 
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2. S [UX] - white 

3. IM'' (i-adj) - good 

4. - event, matter 

5. SI# VzAj • Tcl'O -group 

6. [^4; • te/u] - last year 

7. —J.—X - news 

8. ££5 (u-verb) - to become 

9. iZCD - this (abbr. of CLTKD) 

10. 5>i— -^7 - shake 

11. 33b ''LA'' (i-adj) - tasty 

12. ^$11 [XlA • - nutrition 

13. 7co/J\D - filled with 

14. W - body 

The dictionary describes exactly what means very well. 

{rJ£) n 6{rJS7:\ T/'CC---T:3d 

^3 o 

\z>=t — j m — mmi r^i— j 

In other words, I" if < tsb\ describes something that applies to the whole thing. For instance, if we were 
talking about the human body, the expression "is [X] from head to toe" might be close to what TTX&bJ 
means. 

In actuality, I" if <#)J is an expression that is rarely used and usually with a color to describe people 
completely dressed in that color. For example, you can see what mif<<!£>J looks like via Google 
Images. 

Grammatically, flfX&bJ works in exactly the same ways as f7i6>W"J and . 


M Using TTXtoJ to describe something that applies to the whole thing 


• Attach TTX to the noun that applies to the whole thing. 

Examples 

1. a -» a^Xtf) 

2. -► bHA^^TX* 
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Examples 

The organization dressed all in white was on the news last year. 

2. CCDS'jo-C'tes 33PUPU ^#7co/JnD 7M*CUU7:TO6, <#)7:P<£o 

This shake is tasty and filled with nutrients, it’s good for (your) body so it’s entirely good things. 


6.9 Advanced proximity of actions T , i 1 'rY' J . ^r! J 

6 ) 

In this section, we will be covering some advanced grammar that describe an action that takes place right 
after something else has occurred. I suggest you look over this section if you are really serious about 
completely mastering Japanese, or if you plan to take the level 1 JLPT exam, or if you enjoy reading a 
lot of Japanese literature. 


6.9.1 Using to describe the instant something occurred 

Vocabulary 

1. Pi'' [(^'V 0 * ON] (i-adj) - fast; early 

2. SO [l 1 * • z>\ (u-verb) - to say 

3. [7T© • C/cfc3 - she; girlfriend 

4. fjtfl [^5 5 • GkD] - professor 

5. i? [~4~7 t7c] -figure 

6. JUS [<7* • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

7. WM • UT5] - classroom 

8. 'MlfUiT UL • If • 7c • (u-verb) - to run away 

9. [7c • (ru-verb) - to eat 

10. □ [<^] - mouth 

11. tp [7 57T] - inside 

12. [(55 • D • C. • £}] (u-verb) - to throw into 

The phrase WPl'ft'J is used to describe something that happened the instant something else 
occurred. 
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While very similar to the T diTc/ulilJ grammar, it has a strong emphasis on how soon one thing occurred 
after another as if it's almost simultaneous. This grammar is rarely used outside of Japanese language 
tests. 

To use this grammar, you attach to the first verb, then you describe the event that happened 

the next instant. While it's conventional to use the non-past tense (dictionary form) for the first verb, you 
can also use the past tense. For example, you can say either or . 

The curious thing about this grammar is that the [If J particle comes right after the verb. Remember, 
you can do this only with this specific grammatical phrase. 



Examples 

The instant (she) saw the professor's figure, (she) ran away from the classroom. 
The instant (he) said "let's try eating it", he threw (it) into his mouth. 

3 . n(D'p[zi&Di&A J rz 0 

The instant (he) said "let's try eating it", he threw (it) into his mouth. 


6.9.2 Using to describe what happened right after 

Vocabulary 

1. PIN [(iT 3 • l''] (i-adj) - fast; early 

2. [£> • 'Cb''] - denial 

3. M.5 [cfy • <5] (ru-verb) - to see 

4. fA [JOtz l/] - me, myself, I 

5. II - face 
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6. {rJ - what 

7. HG [O' • z>] (u-verb) - to say 

8. IT 53 (exception) - to do 

9. [GG • Get; - boarding 

10. 7GYOGX - announcement 

11. • G^.53] (ru-verb) - to be audible 

12. t§ [<bAjT£] - everybody 

13. J f— h - gate 

14. Td [liEG] - direction, way 

15. [(iG • D • 7c • It] (u-verb) - to break into a run 

The T "V 0 J or rY^Y 3 ) (Y^&Y 3 ) phrase, when appended to a verb, is used to described something 
that happened right after that verb. Its meaning is essential the same as W-PG/TJ . It is also another 
type of grammar that is not really used in regular conversational Japanese. 

TSJ (read here as TG&J ) is a Kanji meaning "no" used in words like TSSEJ . The literal meaning of 
this grammar is "whether the action was taken or not". In order words, the second action is taken before 
you even take the time to determine whether the first event really happened or not. 

You can use this grammar by attaching TY 3 ] or to the dictionary form of the first verb that 

occurred. Since this grammar is used for events that already have occurred, the second verb is usually 
in the past tense. However, you can use the dictionary tense to indicate that the events happen regularly. 


Using T Y 3 /Y 3 SY 3 J to describe what happened right after 


•Attach T Y 3 J or T Y 3 ^ Y°J (Y 3 l"'^Y 3 ) to the dictionary form of the first verb that occurred 
Examples 

1. 15 — ► B5Y 3 

2. 15 — JISY^Y 3 

• This grammar is almost always used for events that actually happened (past tense). 

• This grammar can be used with the present tense for regularly occurring events. 


Examples 

1. fAcGfl^MSYG {rJA n m£3GcYG7co 

(He) tried to say something as soon as he saw my face. 
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2. mm TfhjWY'f- h©^Diiurco 

As soon as the announcement to board was audible, everybody started running toward the gate. 


6.9.3 Using to describe an event that repeatedly occurs soon 

after 

Vocabulary 

1. Pi'' [(iT 3 • l''] (i-adj) - fast; early 

2. IotTj [cfc • f}] (u-verb) - to read 

3. ITS (exception) - to do 

4. P-fft [cl • - child 

5. }§P£ [T:z> • D] - cleaning 

6. [^5 • E>ti'T] (u-verb) - to scatter around; to leave untidy 

7. - already 

8. (ru-verb) - to give up 

9. AC 5 (u-verb) - to become 

10. • A) N • Let] -textbook 

11. T&Xl'i) VO^ • tlS] (ru-verb) - to forget 

12. - study 

13. [7! • c? • 5] (ru-verb) - to be able to do 


T J is yet another grammar that describes an event that happens right after another. However, 
unlike the expressions we have covered so far, implies that the events are a recurring 

pattern. For example, you would use this grammar to express the fact that you just clean and clean your 
room only for it to get dirty again soon after. 

Besides this difference, the rules for using this expression are exactly the same as WPl^J and 

. Just attach to the dictionary form of the first verb that occurred. The past tense, though 

rare, also appears to be acceptable. However, the event that immediately follows is usually expressed 
with the non-past dictionary form because this grammar is used for repeated events and not a specific 
event in the past. 
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Examples 

1 . ^Z)^E>^Tz<n-oTz 0 

The child messes up (the room) [repeatedly] as soon as I clean so I already became wanting to 
give up. 

Forget [repeatedly] right after I read the textbook so I can't study. 


6.10 Others tf~ C5> Mf<) 


Hopefully, you've managed to get a good grasp of how grammar works in Japanese and how to use them 
to communicate your thoughts in the Japanese way. In this final section, we'll be covering some left-over 
grammar that I couldn't fit into a larger category. 


6.10.1 Using to describe something unexpected 

Vocabulary 

1. [cBti • z>] (u-verb) - to think 

2. (u-verb) - to exist (inanimate) 

3. Ill&l [£>5 • IF] - daytime 

4. [tfo • Tcl'O (na-adj) - absolutely, unconditionally 

5. jATj [<Z • Tj] (u-verb) - to become crowded 

6. —A [f>d:0] - 1 person; alone 

7. f'S (ru-verb) - to exist (animate) 
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8. HCD - this (abbr. of CLTiCD) 

9. UX - restaurant 

10. 351A • IA3 (i-adj) - cheap 

11. #§t [tf'lA • ttlA) - accountant; bill 

12. ^R [t ±Kj ' tlKA - 1,000 yen 

13. J^± [IA • C/cfc^] - greater or equal 


This is a grammar I learned out of a book and was surprised to actually hear it used in real life on a number 
of occasions. You use this grammar when you think one thing, but much to your astonishment, things 
actually turn out to be very different. You use it in the same way as you would express any thoughts, by 
using the quotation \ t.\ and . The only difference is that you use instead 

of . There is no tense in , or rather, since the results already went against your 

expectations, the original thought is implicitly understood to be past tense. 


¥ Using to describe something unforeseen or unexpected 

> 

•Attach to the thought using the quotation f <E] . 

Example: 



Examples 

1. — Atil/Vdtf)'o7co 

Despite having thought that it must be crowded since it was afternoon, (surprisingly) not a single 
person was there. 

Thought this restaurant would be cheap but (surprisingly) the bill was over 5,000 yen! 


6.10.2 Using r~^"C6J to do two things at one time 

Vocabulary 

1. • (£3 - walk, stroll 

2. iT^> [T>< • 53 (u-verb) - to make 

3. S) !'□ - tobacco; cigarettes 

4. mz> [£) N • 53 (u-verb) - to buy 

5. fr< [IA • <] (u-verb) - to go 
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6. U&< • /S\~D • Ti'Aj] -museum 

7. M.5 [<A • 5] (ru-verb) - to see 

8. 3$±jH [£> • ] - souvenir 

9. 'D^O - intention, plan 


This rather formal and seldom-used grammar is used to indicate that two actions were done at the same 
time. The nuance is a bit difference from [fetfE)] in that some or all of the time spent on doing one 
action was also used to do another action as an aside. Remember, [Tsitfp)] is used to describe two 
exactly concurrent actions. 

The interesting thing about this grammar is that no verb is required. You can just attach it a noun, and 
the verb "to do" is inferred. For instance, "while taking a stroll" can simply be expressed as 
6J . In the case where you want to employ a different verb, you also have the option of attaching [If 
to the stem similar to the [T£lfR>} usage. In addition, the verb or noun that is accompanied by 
J is the main action while the following action is the one done on the side. 


Using [^tf~CE>] to do two things at one time 


•Attach rtf-C6J to the noun or verb stem of the main action. In case of a noun, the verb riTiSJ 
is inferred. 

Examples 

1 . 

2 . -> #0 -*• i'POIf' C6 


Examples 

While taking a stroll, I also used that time to buy cigarettes. 

2. WtoWfe^LlfTi 6(A 

While seeing the museum, I plan to also use that time to buy souvenirs. 


6.10.3 Using (^r])J to describe a bad result 

Vocabulary 

1 . ^ • < ] - in the end (after a long process); at last 

2. DlDp [ITAj • £) N ] - quarrel 

3. VfAjlf • (ru-verb) - to think 
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4. Wi [C/ • C/d;5] -circumstances 

5. ~B$Fb e I [~D • £) N /u] - counter for span of hours 

6. JiKtS [£) N • ft 5] (ru-verb) - to hang; to take (time, money) 

7. [ttt> • #)IA] -explanation 

8. Tib (exception) - to do 

9. [££o • £<] - understanding; agreement 

10. (u-verb) - to receive 

11. [t^A> * -teacher 

12. [Tz> • IzAj] -consultation 

13. [TclA • t) v < ] - dropping out of school 

14. Tlti - event, matter 

T &lf < J is a grammar used to describe a result, usually negative, that came about after a great deal 
of effort. The rule for this grammar is very simple. You modify the verb or noun that was carried out 
with T felf < J and then describe the final result that came about from that verb or noun. Because this 
grammar is used to describe a result from an action already completed, it is used with the past tense of 
the verb. fT>lT < J is essentially treated the same as any noun. In other words, you would need the 
T CO] particle to modify another noun. 

f &>lf < CDWTC J is another stronger version of this grammar. 


Using f < J to describe a final result 


• Attach T &>lf < J to the verb or noun that created the end result ( l CO J particle is required for 
nouns) 

Examples 

1 . IT TIT -> IT AjTCO&H < 

2 . -*• 


Examples 

(After a great deal of) explaining the circumstances for 2 hours, (in the end), couldn't receive un- 
derstanding. 

(After much) consulting with teacher, (in the end), decided on not dropping out of school. 
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